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“CAPTAIN TRAFFORD, AT YOUR SERVICE, MISS WARD:” 
| A years, but he mans to keep pretty cheerful; | would inquire, gravely, whether her aunt sup- 
TERRIBLE MUDDLE considering. I shook’ say his heart pncenes} Asor- Captain Trafford kept himself in seclu- 
enn particularly in the affair.” sion, considering his regiment was at one of 
- . NOVELETTE. Se much for one side. Regarding the other, | the gayest stations in India 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) Alice Ainslie was @ very pretty little girl, but} “Its quite absurd, you know, Aunt 
her fortune was limited to a hundred a-year, | Dorothy,” the naught child would conclude, 
CHAPTER I. and the indulgent aunt with whom she Tived | “for I don't believe Jim means to Marry me 
HEY had been engaged for years, | owed her comforts to a very handsome annuity, | at all. It’s eight years since he went abroad, 
aud yet no one knew exactly when | which, as it died with her, left her powerless | and I believe he is as tired of the whole affair 
they were to be married. It was | to provide for her darling, and made her view | 8 I am.” 
generally known that they were | the engagement with rather favourable eyes. | “It was your father’s wish,” began Mrs. 
“appropriated,” but as their “Dull, Alice!” she would exclaim, if the | Ward, sententiously. Truth to say, she found 
, ,, #bodes were far distant, and they | child ventured to complain of the monotony of | it hard to forgive her dead brother for thus 
never visited each other, their respective fri her lot. “ Why, I am sure you wouldn't wish | disposing of his only child; but ia public she 
might be forgiven for not taking very much | to be going to all sorts of gaieties while Cap- | always stood up for respect being paid to the 
interest in the affair, and regarding it as rather | tain Trafford is abroad. A young lady whose | dead man’s wishes. “ You know, ‘alice, he had 
\ in the clouds, fiancée is away should always keep herself in } the highest opinion of all the Traffords.” 
= Trafford’s an awfully good fellow,” some | as much seclusion as possible.” | “It wasn’t that,” explained Alice, who had 
It, officer in the ree see le regiment would re-| Whereupon Alice pouted, and asked if Mrs.| painful love of frankness, “Sir Edmund 
Dt 90 to a | friend. “He's engaged | Ward wouldn’t like to shut her up in @ con- | Trafford had a law-suit with my grandfather, 
someone in England; hasn't seen her for | vent; or, if in a specially mutinous mood, she | the loss of which nearly rumed him, and made 
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mamma, instead of an heiress, nothing but a 
penniless girl with a long pedigree, and the old 
man seems to have repented on his deathbed, 
and charged his son with making restitution. 
Sir Richard wrote to my father, and they 
ugreed to-bury the hatchet. Instead of any 
part of the property changing hands, they en- 
tered imto a solemn league and covenant that 
someday or other I should marry Jim.” 

“My child, whoever told you this?” 

“[ don’t know,” said Alice, simply. “I 
seem always to have known it. Perhaps dad 
told me something himself; perhaps I picked 
it up from the. servants. Mamma was dead, 
+0 I was the only representative of the Ver- 
nons. That was one reason, I suppose, for Sir 
Richard had promised his father to ‘do some- 
thing,’ and perhaps he thought letting me 
mury his heir and share the property was the 
best thing he could do.” 

“Tf only you had been a boy!” sighed her 
aunt 

“ Why, then, I should have been Sir Some- 
body Ainslie, and a very rich man; but, you 
see, the fates were against me, and I am just a 
poor orphan girl,” 

“Do you remember Captain Trafford? ” 

“TT think so. He was a rough-looking 
boy, with a shock of. curly hair. He was 
twenty, and [ was eleven, when he came to 
Ainslie Grange to ratify the agreement. Sir 
Richard was there too, I liked him better 
than his son. He seemed so sorry for me be- 
cause I conidn’t inherit the Grange. I remem- 
ber he told Jim I had lost one fortune through 
being a girl, and it would be cruelly unjust if 
he robbed me of another. Jim just nodded 
(he had a shaggy head like a Newfoundland 
dog’s), and muttered ‘ All right,’ and then they 
made us shake hands, and it was all over.” 

* And you have never seen him since?” 

“TI saw him a year, afterwards, when dad 
died. Sir Richard and Jim came to the funeral. 
I think he said he was sorry for me, but [ 
can’t remember. Sir Richard wanted to take 
me home with him, but the will said I was to 
go to Aunt Dorothy, so my things were packed 
up, and my nurse brought me to you in Devon- 
sire, and, soon after, we heard Jim had gone 
to India.” 

Mrs.. Ward looked very thoughtful. She 
had settled in a quiet Kentish town not very 
long after Alice came to her. 

Sir Richard wrote once a year, always ask- 
iig for news of Miss Ainslie, but he never in 
vited the girl to go and stay with him. 

Mrs. Ward was a practical woman, though 
a very affectionate one. That to marry Jim, 
and become in time Lady Trafford, mistress of 
Castle Vernon and a princely fortune, was a 
grand match for her darling shé saw perfecily. 


' As the grandchild of the last Lord Vernon, 


there seemed a kind of retributive justice in 
the arrangement; but, on the other hand, the 
widow thought Captain Trafford rather a lag- 
gard in love, and did not at all approve of the 
lack of fervour in bis wooing. 

1 am twenty yeare old,” remarked Miss 
Aioshe, simply, “and I have been engaged 
nearly half my life. Don’t you think, Aunt 
Dorothy, I must be remarkable?” 

“My dear, don’t jest. Love and marriage 
awe far too serious things to be laughed at!” 

“But I wasn’t laughing,” protested Alice; 
“and I don’t think, Aunt, there is much love 
in the matter. I never cared about Jim; he 
was such @ great rough boy. Of the two I 
liked Sir Richard much better.” 

Mrs. Ward sighed. 

“fT am so inexperienced,” she said, frankly. 
“You see, Alice, I had no girls of my own, 
and I don't know what is customary.” 

“T don’t think,” suggested her niece, 
quietly, “there can le anything ‘ customary’ 
in the matter, for I hope few girls have a fate 
like mine |’ 

‘Shall t write to Sir Richard, and tell him 
you are grown up!” 

* Aunt Dorothy, you make my hair stand on 
eud at the bare idea. Why, it would be like 





asking Sir Richard to. order his son to come 
home and marry me!” 

‘But, my dear, he may have forgotten the 
flight of time.” 

“Jim hasn’t forgotten,” said Alice, severely. 
“He must remember his. own age, and J am 
just nine years younger!” 

“Goodness! ‘Then. Captain Trafford must 
be twenty-nine?’ 

“He yvoes with the year,” remarked Alice. 
“ He will be thirty on New Year's Day!” 

Aunt Dorothy’s handsome. well-built house 
looked particularly cheerful in winter. She 
was a lady who studied comfort. The blazing 
fire, the rich, warm ctrtains, even the bright 
ruby dress of her pretty niece, seemed .pecu- 
liarly inviting when the air was so keenly 
frosty, and the sky so grey and lowering. 

Alice Ainslie was remarkably pretty, and 
though the fact of her engagement made Mrs. 
Ward keep her as much as possible im the back- 
ground, yet she could not be treated quite like 
a child, and there were one or two men already 
very envious of the absent fiancée whom no one 
knew. 

Alice was not in the least like the usual idea 
of a poorly-provided-for orphan...The first ten 
years of her life had been spent in luxury, for 
the Ainslies were a wealthy race. 

Though title and fortune went to a distant 
male heir, Mrs. Ward was rich enough to make 
the child feel very little difference m her new 
home. 

Alice was everyone’s first thonghit and chief 

consideration: Had she not possessed one of 
the sweetest tempers ever known, she would 
certainly have been spoilt. 
_ As it was, she had grown up a frank, unaf- 
fected girl, with the utter fearlessness of one 
who was used to nothing but kindtiess. She 
was not in the least sentimental; at any rate, 
1 thought net, which came to much the same 

1 


Mes. Ward looked at her niece rather 
anxiously, as Alice sat on the thick fur rug 
nursing a Persian kitten, 

As she said herself, the aunt was not ex- 
perienced in the ways of girls; but this much 
she did know—che could not keep her pet much 
longer in the background. 

Last Christmas a rather serious illness had. 
made her a prisoner indoors all through the 
winter months. The year before she had been 
in deep mourning, and prior to that she had 
refused all invitations on the ground that Alice 
was not “out.” 

But at twenty she could not dechine to let 
nee darling mix in such gaieties as were to be 

ad. 

Christmas was a very festive time at Kings- 
leigh, and Alice would. certainly have 
chance of two or three balls, not to mention 
half-a-dozen carpet dances, and numerous soctal 
evenings 

What in the world was to be done? She 
might remind every hostess of Miss Ainslie’s 
engagement, just as a precautionary act; but 
it seemed to her to do so was just a little 
humiliating. 

She was so proud of Alice she did not like 
to confess the girl’s fiancée had not seen her for 
eight years. 

Miss Ainslie herself guessed something of 
what was passing in her aunt’s mind, for, sud- 
denly putting down the kitten, she crossed to 
Mrs. ‘Ward's side and kissed her. 

“Don’t worry,” she said, coaxingly. 

“My dear child!” 

“You are puckering up your forehead into 
all kinds of wrinkles,” declared Alice, wickedly. 
“I believe you are making yourself quite 
miserable because you think Jim  slights 
MQ” 

“Tam naturally anxious,” began Mrs. Ward, 
but Alice interrupted her. 

“Please don’t be,” she gaid, cheerfully. “I 
shall be twenty-one next summer, and then I 
mean to break off the engagement!” 

* Alice!” 

Alice nodded her little head triumphantly. 





——— 

“TI can’t do anything now,” she said o: 
a little sigh, “because te prs. with 
out. of pique, or because I was versal ae 
indifference ; ba the moment I am 1 
shall write and give Captain Tre sf 
dom!” ? : _ Tee 

“ And then wl 

“Well,” said Alice, slowly, “you 
be very happy together, and sec ai = 
weddings and engagements; and perhaps some 
day we may meet Sit Richard Trafford, and if 
Jim is comfortably married we might bey 
friendly. ¥ always liked Sir Richard” 

She wae very pretty, this dainty girl, whose 
fate was, as she expressed it, “remarkable,” 
Alice Ainslie did not look in the least a fiance 
to be negleeted.. She was small and slight ir 
figure, she had masses of soft brown hair. with 
just 4 glint of gold on it im the sunshine; jy 
eyes were large, dark blue, their depths almost 
as dark as purple pansies. She had the cleyr. 
fresh complexion youth and good health alon 
can give, while, in contyast to her fair hair and 
delicate, creamy skin, her eyebrows and lashes 
were black, which gave a strange, 
piquant charm to the sweet face. 

She had lived with Mrs. Ward for eight 
yee, during which-that lady had provided for 

er every want, leaving the interest of Alice’: 
little fortutie to accumulate, so that the prin. 
cipal was quite half as much again as it had 
been at the time of her father’s death. Mrs. 
Ward never denied her faveprite anything, her 
idea being it was better for the child to enjoy 
the comforts money buys than to save up fr 
« future when she would probably be a rich 
man’s wife. 

Alice. wore a charming -dress of ruby cach 
mere, trimmed with fur; a gold wateh and 
chain; a large gold golitaire fastened her co! 
lar, amd-smaller ones adorned her cuffs. Her 
pretty hands were quite bare, save that on the 
engagement finger she wore a hoop of diamonds 
which Sir Richard Trafford had. purchased fo 
his son’s betrothal ring. This gem had been 
the source of great anxiety to good Auni Do 
rothy. It was ouly within the lasi year that 
she had considered Alice old enough to wear it 
and even now the care way in which th 

oung lady treated it was a continual worry tv 
te quardian. 

‘i Trafford is.dead, I think,” said Mre 
Ward, whe seemed to take a mournful pleaswe 
in discussing the topic of Alice's engagemext 

“She died when Jim was a baby,” repliet 
Mies Ainslie. “ There are,ever so many girls 
at least” —naively—“ I suppose they woulda 
be girls exactly by now, since Jim is nearly 
thirty, and he is the youngest of the family 

“ And they live at Castle Vernon? 

“Where mother and all the dead and gon 
Vernons were born,” retorted Alice. “It does 
seem a shame, but I believe they proved ther 
claim to it.” ws 

“J suppose if Sir Richard was dead v 
should hear.” ’ 

“Of course we should,” said Alice, cheer- 


t 





fully. “And why should he die, dear old 
man? He can’t be much over seventy evel 
now.” 


“TY was thinking,” and Mrs. Ward paused 
as though she felt her remark would 6 un 
welcome, “you may not have noticed it, my 
dear, but Sir Richard usually. writes 0 very 
punctually on the first. of October.’ : 
“So he does—and this is the tenth. Neve 
mind, aunty. Perhaps he went pheasant-shoot 


ing instead.” . 
“But, though she gave no sign of angorenss, 
Miss Ainslie was really far more annoyed than 
her aunt dreamed of. Alice liad not th 
slightest, desire to be married ; she was ver 1 
happy as she was, and she did not enteral 
ella flattering remembrance of the rough 
with a head like a Newfoundland dog s; “ , 
all the same, she was proud, and did v5 ‘ 
to be slighted with impunity. If Coptaia. t" 
ford was tired of the engagement, let it be 
broken off, and she show rather relieved 
than otherwiee, but she was in no mood to play 
Juliet to each a very faithless Romeo. 
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Mrs. Ward did not go out that afternoon, 
” jut Alice drove her pretty poniés into Brom- 
the nearest market town, and stopped at 
ihe post-oflive, where she obtained a great deal 
of useful information—namely, that the mail 
jor India. Jeft London every Friday, and. let- 
jes took about eighteen days in transit vid 
Brindisi, but it wes advisable to allow a little 
jonger time in ing calculations for any in- 
land piace. % . 

*Which means,” reflected Alice, “that I 
might get on answer in six weeks, but that it 
would bé more prudent not to expect.one under 
grep. This is Wednesday, so if I write to- 
jorrow I shall be in ample time. I shall not 
wy a word to Aunt Dorothy ; she might wish 
to assist in the composition of ny letier; and 
though it won't be precisely a love-letter, I 
think I would rather write it alone.” 

No, it was.not a love-letier. Alice Ainslis 
utterly forgot, as she sat down to her eelf- 
appointed task, that James Trafford, like her- 
gi, had been more @ passive agent than, an 
ative partner in the contract. she wished. to 
break. Only eleven years old ot the time, she 
could not understand that Jim had yielded to 
his father’s wishes only because the latter de- 
dared if was a point of honour, and that the 
“rough boy” had frankly said he would far 
rather restore the Vernon property to Miss 
Ainslie than barter away hia liberty. She did 
not know that her father had made it a special 
stipulation that she and her betrethed should 
no grow up on terms of friendly intimacy, 
because he feared in that case her feeling for 
Jm would only be a sisterly affection, and she 
could not possibly guess that it had been 
settled between Sir Richard and his friend that 
she should not be married. until she was turned 
twenty, and that Jim should not renew his 
acguautance with her.until.she was within 
six months of that. age: Her girlish vanity 
was disappointed by Jim’s neglect, Her old 
childish love for Bir Richard was chilled by 
his stiff, formal letters, or she would never 
have indited the extraordinary epistle which 
was the young Captain's first letter from his 
flancée, 

“Dear Sir,—-It is a very long time since I 
saw you, and [ am a great deal older and wiser 
than when we agreed to that foolish arrange- 
went at Ainslie Grange. I have not the 
dightest wish to marry you, and J am quite 
sure you can find someone much better suited 
to you than Jam, I, don’t believe in love and 
marriage, and all that kind of sentimental rub- 
0is0 

‘T have received @ good edneation, and my 
aunt says | am a very practical young woman, 
fam very tined of Englend and the quict 
wountry place where we live. I want to go 
about and see the world, but my aunt declares 
you would not like it, and that she must con- 
sider your wishes. 

“T shall esteem it adavour, therefore, if you 
will kindly acknowledge this letter, and resign 
a! pretensions to meddle in my concerns. I 
‘her you your freedom, and-I request my own. 
Lam quite sure we should not get on together, 
asJ am quite an independent: woman, and wish 
to devote myself to the cause, believing in 
these wights, and I have the courage of my 
opinions. 

“You need not think yourself bound to offer 
me aly part of the Vernon property as a sort 
% compensation, for I have enough to live on, 
and] am not at all extravagant. 

‘Trusting you will give this letter your 
tariest abttention--I am, sir; your obedient 
fervani, 

~ a ; * Anrog Mary Arnaz.” 

Thas will do beantifully,”’: reflected the 
ay as she fastened the letter and directed it— 
Sr Richard's 
toned wher: 


his gon was stationed. “I am 
sure he wo 


pag u't want to have anything to say 
. me after that. I have:enid quite énough 
oo ,, m think me horrible. Now he will 
& my letter 
ought to hay 


—, @ am antwer. by the 26th of Ne- 
ver | 


tt was. ridigulovs going:on as we 


Were, and far better to have an understanding: ' Ainslie, some day Alice must be Sir Thomas's | cision. 


last communication had men- | 


I 
Probably that F am a most objections 
oung jyoman, and he is:remarkably fortunate 
be rid of me,” 


OHAPTER I. 
Castle Vernon was a beautiful estate in 
Yorkshire, mot twenty miles from Ainslie 


between Sixt Richard Trafford and Sir Thomas 
Ainslie, though the latter was many years the 


over sory while Sir Richard had passed 
allotted three seore and ten. 


had keen fought honourably on both sides. 
Everything hinged on a question of entail 
whether a dead and gone Lord Vernon 


only vhitd, who had married the father of 
Sir Edmund Trafford, the plaintiff in the cele 
brated casé. 

It almpst ruined Lord Vernon. Some ill 
advised speculations completed his overthrow 


solatiion befng that his only child was engaved 
to the master of Ainslie Grange. 
Thad was more than twenty years ago. 


Sir Thomas Ainslie, a distant cousin of th 
Jate Baronet, was his close friend, while plea- 
kind-hearied Lady Ainslie was the inti- 


whom still lingered in the paternal nest. 

“] have been thinking,” she said to Mabel, 
the chatelaim of Castle Vernon, “I should lik 
to oxk Alice Ainslie here for Christmas.” 

Miss Trafford started. 
of her brother's tacit engagement, and heartily 
disapproved of it. 

She judged the unknown Alice with the pe 


not ab all disposed to see her at the Grane, 
féted and @ much of. 

“E woukin’s if I were: you,” she said, 

aye “¥ou seé, Jim will be home for 
Chas and it might make things so un 
comfortable.” 
ing, 
deny hig right te choose my guést. He has 
beth engaged to my little cousin for nine years, 
and it neesns fp me, directly he comes to Eng 
land, he ought to see her. 
the clild to ‘wait’ for him all the best years 
of her life. The engagement onght to be ful- 
filled ov broken off. For either course he needs 
to eey Alive, and I think myself they would 
meet far more comfortably here than at Castle 
Vernon,” 

“I ver}ainly shall not invite Miss Ainslie to 
Castle VYervon,” said Mabel, sharply. “I 
don’t abo approve of the connection. With 
Jim's prospects, he ought to marry someone far 
different to a penniless orphan.’ 

“T don’t think Jim need complain.” said 

Ainslie, calmly. “Of course, Sir 
Thomas will give his kinswoman a handsome 
portion, and—and some day she wil] be mis 
tress Mere.” 

Miss Trafford stared. 

9% thought the property was entailed.” 

“So % is. A, hundred years ago a certain 


of his 
Poncicg hart George Ainslie had two 
sona. The elder, John, was the great grand- 
| father of Alice Ainslie, while my husband is 
| the grandson of the younger. The 
| don’ seem to have been a prolific race. Sir 
| GeralPs son George had two children, bul 
| nowe of their descendants had more than onc 
| Alice Atusiie is the last representative of the 
elder son, atid my hushand of the younger, « 
| that” F 

| “Please don’t,” ‘sail Mabel Trafford, 





her 


tone tiie time full of real sympathy for she | 


was really fond of Mabel, and kvew that the 


| am evetpresen’ grief to her-—“ please don't! 
T see what you mean. There being no male 


what he will think when he reads it? | heir. I wonder you don't h 


ate her for, star 


| ing in your children’s place.” 


Grange, and % very warm friendship existed | 


| 
| 


| need of earthly homes 
} 
i 
} 
| 


“Tt not her fan!t,” 


is 


f said Mabel, half- 
cdreamily, 


“and my little ones are beyond the 
! I have always felt a 
strong interest in Alice Ainslie. 
“And I never have.” 
When. I came here first, &nd saw all she 
had lost through being a girl, E felt I should 
have liked to have her here and bring her up 


| with our children; but my husband said she 


younger of the two, being, in fact, not much 


The famous Taw-suit of Trafford v. Vernon | 


was adopted by her aunt, Sir Hugh’s half 
sister, and that, Mre. Ward being childless, it 
would be crue] to take Alice away from her.” 

“Papa writes to Mrs. Ward once a yea 


' 
| He wanted to ask her and Alive to the Cast! 


Min 
had | 


had the power fo disinherit his daughter and | 


and fe died well-nigh penniless, his only con- | 
Sir | 


Richard ruled now in his father’s place, and | 


mate associate of the Miss Traffords, three of | 


1 
She was quite aware | 


culiarly harsh criticism of thirty-nine, and was | 


dear girl,” said Mabel Ainslie, laugh- | 
am very fond of Jim, but I utterly | 


He can’t expect | 


Sir Gerald Aimslie entailed it on the heirs male | le 
spn George, thus cutting off all col- 


Ainslies | 


, | acquaintance with 


in three weeks, and I think I| threw littte graves in Ainslie churchyard were | 


but, of course, 1 wouldn’t hear of it.” 
Lady Aine opened her eyes 
Don’t you care at all for you 
happiness, Mabel?” 
“So much that 1 want fo see him freed from 
this foolish entanglement.* 
“You think Jim might do better than wed 
| the heiress of Ainslie? ” 
| ‘Tt hope she won’t be the heiress of Ainslie,” 
| said Mabel, binntly, “and T think a man should 
choose his wife for himself.” 
‘When does Jim come homo?” 
| “The beginning of December. Minnie and 
| the children are coming to us for the Christ 
mas on purpose to see him. Minnie was al! 
| ways his favourite sister.” 
“Well, I won't promise you not to ask 
| Alice,” “said Lady Ainslie, gravely, “for 
| think it would be a very good oppdértunity fo: 
hall sea what Sir Thomas 


} 


brothe 


them to meet. I 
| says. 
Sir Thomas’s decision was prompt. 
“ . ” £2 } 

My dear,” he said, kindly, “ remember she 
| is just the age of our Barbara. Gould you 
| bear it?” 
| “She has no mother, Tom, and I feel I 
| should like to Know her.’’ 
| “Then ask her by all means,” said Su 
| Thomas, warmly. ‘“! have always felt an ix 
| terest in Hugh’s orphan girl, and, though 1 

have @ warm regard for old Trafford, I do 
thiuk he’s gone just the way to make her and 
his son wretched.” . 

“Jim’s a fine fellow,” said Lady Ainslie, 
who had seen a great deal of bim ym the firs: 
| year of her residence at the Grange, before h« 
went out to India. 

“Yes, but trifle hard, Hé would be a 
devoted husband if he married? for love, but } 
rather doubt his making a girl happy whom 
he was coerced into wedding,” 

“T think Mabel is bard on her.” 

“Minnie won't be,’ returned Tom, cheer 
fully. “Depend upon it, Alice Ainslie wil! 
find at least one friend in her fiancé’s family. 
Minnie will make a pet of her, and, as she is 
Jim’s favourite sister, it is a good thing.” 

Meanwhile, at Kingsleigh, Alice Ainslie was 
| awaiting, with what patience she could mus- 
| ter, Captain Trafford’s answer to her létter. 
| It cost her a great deal to keep her secret from 
j her aunt, for events happened which made the 
| Traffords and Alice’s engagement Mrs. Ward’: 
| favourite theme of conversation, and the girl 
| was enormously tempted te confess that pro 
| bably by this time Jim was rejoicing at his re 

ease. 

Lady Ainslie wrote aboub the middie of 
| November, both to Mrs, Ward and Alice. She 
| did not touch upon the question of the girl's 
future inheritance, but shea said both Sir 
Thomas and herself were anxfous to make ac- 
quaintance with them young kinswoman; Th 
| Grange was within easy distance of Castle 
| Vernon, and if Alice became her guest it would 
| be a favourable opportunity for her making 
er futare relations, as hex 
husband and herself were very intimate with 
| the Traffords. In conclusion, the kind-hearted 
woman begged for Alice on a lon visit, and, 
while warmly inviting Mrs. Ward to accom 
pany her niece, she yet premised to take every 
| care of Alice if she came to YorRshire alone. 

| “Now taust go, dear,” was Mrs, Ward's de- 

“Tt world be grracele as to refuse.” 
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“I should like to see the Grange again,” said 
Alice, dreamily, “and cousin Kate writes as 
though she would be kind.” 

Y if would be such an advantage to you, 
dear, to make the Traffords’ acquaintance.” 

“If the Traffords want me they can invite 
me,” said Alice, wrathfully. “T con assure 
you [ am not anxious to see them. I hope 
Cousin Kate won't make mo go there every, 
day.” 

And so it came about that Lady Ainslie’s in- 
vitation was accepted; but Alice, who had a 
atrange aversion to going to Yorkshire before 


she had xeceived an answer from Jim Trafford, | 


insisted thet the date of her visit shduld be 
left an open question. 

i inslie was still in the agonies of sus- 
pense. She had begun to count the daya, and 
almost the hours, which must elapse before 
she heard from Captain Trafford. 

She was almost weary of speculating what 
he would say to her letter, when an event hap- 
pened which quite changed the current of her 
thoughts. 

Nelly Fortescue, an old friend whom she 
had knewn ever since she came to live with 


her aunt, arrived at Foxgrove Lodge on a! 


visit, and Alice, who was genuinely kind- 
hearted, was struck with pity at the girl's thin 
face and hectic cheeks. 

Nelly wes an orphan like herself, but. she 
sang kind, indulgent aunt to fill her parents’ 
nf When her father died, some friends found 
her « situation as nursery governess, and there 
she had been for two years without a holiday, 
until, her strength breaking down, she was 
sent away as “not up to her duties,” and, but 
for Mrs, Ward's Lindly hospitality, there 
would have been nothing before her but the 
convalescent home, for which her late employer 
was generous (7) enough to offer her a ticket. 

“T think Mrs. Fuller ought to be tried for 
manslaughter!” said Alice, angrily, to her 
aunt. “She has nearly killed poor Nelly!” 

“Y want Nelly to stay with us six months, 
but she has set her heart on leaving on the 
first of December. ’ 

“Whatever for?” 

% bay 6 ib seems a friend of her late em- 
ployer has offered to engage her as a kind of 
companion-governess, but she cannot wait for 
her after that date. I have told Nelly a 
month’s longer rest might set her up for life, 
but I cannot get her to listen tome. She says 
she knows Mrs. Macgregor would be kind to 
her.” 

Nelly said as much herself to Alice. 

“I know [ am not strong enough, but I 
can’t ask her to wait. 
I would rather have her situation than a noble- 
man’s; but I can’t expect her to keep it open 
tor me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because she is going into the country on 
the first of December, to stay at her father’s, 
and she can’t go there with the children unless 
she has a governess.” 

“Let her get someone just for a month.” 

Nelly shook her head. 

“The time's so short, and she might not find 
anyone willing to put themselves out of the 
way just for a month; besides—-Alice—I hope 
I’m not getting jealous—if she met someone 
very nice, perhaps she might like her better 
than me, and not want me at all!” 

“Look here, Nell,” said Alice Ainslie, with 
the determined air of one used to her own way, 
“you are mot going to kill yourself for any 
Mrs, Macgregor on earth. If there is no other 
way of making you stay here quietly to rest, 
why, I'll go to Mrs, Macgregor myself!” 

“You!” 

“Well, I flatter enyodlt I know enough to 
teach children of eight or nine,” said Alice, 


mischievously, “and I am not at all a bad 

companion. Then, as Aunt Dorothy certainly 

couldn't spare, me for so long, you might be 

quite sure I woulda’t steal your situation per- 
moanently.” 

“Tt is just like you to think of it; but Mrs. 

, Ward would never consent ; and, Alice—I don’t 


} and her healt 


She is so kind and good, | 





uite like to tell you--Mrs. Macgregor is Sir 
ichard Trafford’s daughter, and I was to join 
her at Castle Vernon!’ 

“Well,” said Alice, with unconquerable 
calm, “what does that matter? I have never 
set eves on Sir Riohard’s daughter, and he 
wouldn’t ise me after nine years. Of 
course, I couldn’t call me Ainslie, but ex- 
cept for that I see no difficulty.” 

“But Mrs. Ward will; and, Alice, Captain 
Trafford is coming home, and it wouldn't be— 
nice for you.” 

Alice went straight to her aunt and detailed 
her scheme. Mrs. Ward's objections were quite 
as strong as Nelly had expected. 

‘My dear child, it can't be. Captain Traf- 
ford would haveevery right to be displeased!” 
“Bother Captain Trafford!” 

* Alice !.” 

“Well, I can’t help it,” groaned Miss Ains- 
lie; “for the last nine years his name has been 
@ perpetual bugbear to me!” 

“Ti it, had been any other family,” said Mrs. 
Ward, “for Nelly’s sake I might have ocon- 
sented.” 

“Marriage is a very serious thing,” began 
Alice, gravely. “It is very rash to take a hus- 
band of whom you know nothing.” 

Mrs. Ward fell mto the trap at once. 

“Very. That is why I am eo thankful for 
Lady Ainelie’s invitation. It will give you 
every chance of becoming better acquainted 
with Captain Trafford.” 

“In his father’s house I should see him 
every day,” rejoined Alice, artfully, “I could 
judge of his temper and disposition thoroughly 
by his behaviour to his’ little nieces’ gover- 
Tess. 

“My dear, it would involve you in endless 
difficulties. How could you go on to Ainslie 
Grange after you had met Lady Ainslie as a 
governess 7” 

“J shouldn’t mind. If Cousin Kate was nice, 
I should tell her everything, and why I did it.” 

The doctor played unconsciously into Alice's 
hands when he came to see Nelly the next day. 
He told Mrs. Ward plainly the girl was con- 
sumptive, and that to go to Yorkshire in the 
winter would shorten her life. 

“Tf she a with you till after Christmas, 

improves, as I expect, there ia 
no reason why she should not join Mrs. Mac- 
gregor at Hastings, and enter on her duties; 
but to begin work now, in her weak state, and 
to spend December and January in the 
bleakest part of Yorkshire, is just suicide.” 

“You see,” said Alice, gravely, fo Mrs. 
Ward, when they discussed the matter, “to 
live at Hastings would be such a boon to 
Nelly, and Mrs. Macgregor lives there all the 

ear round. If only this unlucky visit to Castle 
ernon could be got off, it would be an ideal 
situation for her.” 

“J will never hear of you taking her place,” 
said Mrs. Ward, with the vehemence of a war- 
rior who feels the ground slipping under his 


feet. 

“Then Nelly will go herself, and shorten her 
life. Aunt Dorothy, can’t you trust me to 
treat the Traffords with becoming courtesy? 
Don’t you think I should be good to the chil- 
dren?’ 

“T call it a mad scheme.” 

“But you will give in? You wouldn't like 
by-and-by to feel that we had helped to shorten 
Nelly’s life.” 

“My dear child,” cried Aunt Dorothiy, fairly 
conquered, “have your own way, only don't 
blame me if harm comes of it. , Alice, 
dear, it troubles me to think of your spend- 
ing your Christmas shut up in a nursery, you 
who have always had so much liberty.” 

“ A little work will be good for me,” cried 
Alice. “You dear old aunty, I thought you 
wouldn’t stand out. Now I am going to tell 
Nelly she had better write to Mrs. Macgregor 
to-day, and date the letter from Dr. Percy's, 
then Jim’s sister won't think her governess is 
staying near his fiancée; and I shall write to 
Cousin Kate and ask her to have me after 
Christmas instead of before.” 


ee 
Miss Ainslie was capable of my 
letter-writing than the specimen jv wee: 
to her lover. " 
_ She indited a very pretty noie to Lady Aing 
lie, saying she was very sorry unforeseen cir. 
cumstances prevented her coming to the Gran ‘ 
antil the middle of January. — ange 
Aunt Dorothy says you will think 
rude,” deiatadad Mice, “but I have s veya i 
friend staying with us who is ill, and it ts for 
her sake I want to defer my visit to you, Please 
write and say IT may come in January, for, in. 
deed, I have been looking forward to seeing 
‘ou and Sir Thomas very much, and I alway, 
love the Grange for my father’s sake.” ; 

“TI am eure she is a dear little thing,” sig 
Lady Ainslie to her husband, as she read th 
note, a but I wish she could have come for 
Christmas, The sooner she and Jim get their 
first meeting over the better; but, of course, | 
shall tell sher to come in January.” ' 

Mrs. Macgregor answered Nell Forteseue’s 

letter by return of post. She said she was 
afraid her young friend had been seriously 
overworked at Mrs. Fuller's, and she wag urs 
she needed a longer rest. She was quite will. 
ing t@ receive Miss Ward aa ber substitute for 
a month, or even longer. The children wers 
so young that accomplishments did not matter; 
but Miss Fortescue must assure her of two 
thinge before she finally consented to the plan 
proposed—first, that Ward was good. 
tempered; second, that she was a gentle. 
woman. 
Presumably Nelly’s reply was satisfactory, 
for Mrs. Macgregor wrote next to Alice her. 
self. She gave her rather exhaustive direc 
tions for reaching Castle Vernon, and begged 
that, she would arrive there on the first of De 
cember, 

She promised payment at ‘the rate of thre 
guineas @ month, and assured her governess. 
elect she might depend upon being treated 
with every possible kindness and considera 
tion. 

“While, if I am satisfied with you, I wil 
do my utmost te procure you another situa- 
tion when Miss Fortescue is wel! enough to 
come to me,” was the lady’s promise, at which 
Alice smiled a little, quietly wondering what 
Mrs. Macgregor would say could che only 
know her correspondent had once aspired to bs 
her sister-in-law. 


CHAPTER Iii. 

“T wouldn't tell one of the others, Minnie 
but you and I always confided our woes to each 
other. Just read this letter, and tell me what 
you think of it.” 

It was the day after Captain Trafford had 
landed in England, and he was spending the 
evening with Mrs. Macgregor at the hotel. 

Minnie’s husband hie in - roy, ~ 
during his compulsory absences she lived wit 
her little ones Me Hastings. Vier pk 

She had come up to sleep one night in Lon- 
don to break the long journey to Yorkshire. 
Perhaps she was glad that it. gave her the 
chance of a long téie-é-tdte with her favourite 
friend, her only brother. x A ; 

“Jim,” and she read poor Alice's effusion 
with flashing eyes, “she must be horrid!” 

“Only a trifle strong-mindod. I was dis 
qusted when I read the letter first, but, on 
reflection, {’m not sure but what the girl bas 
something to complain of.” 

«“ What? ” 

“Weill, you know, I suppose the engage 
ment has been rather a nuisance to her. If 
she is @ woman's rights champion, she must 
have been awfully handicapped by feeling she 

was bound some day to marry one of thow 
objectionable animals—men.” F : 
* Jim, I don't thik you ought to jest about 


“The oddest part of it is, Minnie, that I 
was actually rised.” oe e 
“Anyone would be surprised,” gre 
Minnie. ig p 
“You see, she was such a child when I st : 
her last, and, never hearmg anything abo 





it 





her, I never realised she was growing ™P- 
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had @ letter from the governor by the same 
mail a8 bers, saying she was twenty turned, 
aad it was time something was settled, and, 
somehow, | rather liked the idea (1 hadn't 
read ber letter then, you see), she was such a 
pretty little girl, and I was so fond of her in 
those old days! ” 

“My dear Jim”-—there was real sympathy 
in Minnie’s voice now—‘do you mean you 
have beex in love with her al) these years?! 
have seen her since she was a 

iid!” 
ae saw her at the funeral last, She looked 
ach a mite in her black frock, and she had 
eried till her face was as white as marble, and 
her eyes seemed too big for it. I hardly spoke 
to her there, but I have never forgotten her. 
I think, Minnie, I have been more loyal to 
that child than many men are to the fiancées 
they have chosen of their own will. I never 
thought of a home of my own without think- 
ig of Alice. I-never ges a thought of love 
to any other woman. — It always seemed to me 
that Httle girl was waiting for me!” 


Minnie was crying heartily. 

“T can’t help it,” she sobbed ; “you are 86 
diseppointed ; and if. Alice was such a dear 
little girl, it must be all her aunt’s fault that 
she has grown up so horrid.” 

“So strong-minded,” corrected Jim. 

“What answer have you sent to her 
letter?” 

“J wrote and told her I would not take her 
dismissal until I had “po oe I ego to 
o to Foxgrove Lodge directly after Christ- 
hy but she replies she will be at Ainslie 
Grange in January, and that if a meeting be- 
tween us is absolutely necessary she would 
rather it tock place there.” ° 

“Poor old Jim! 80 you've get the antici- 
petion to worry you for weeks.’ 

“It will be a disappointment to thé gover- 
nor.” 

“Terrible. He was so fond of Alice as a 
child. He has built so many hopes on your 
union. Shall you tell him?” 

“There is no occasion to say anything ex- 
eept that Miss Ainslie has fixed January for 
our meeting. Perhaps, when we see her, we 
shall understand better. The disciples of 
woman's rights carry their theories into dress, 
Ol ee they do. T impl 

“Of course . y are simply 
hideous dowdies—at least, Pony of them are-— 
and they talk of the Cause (with a capita) (C), 
and seont, men in general.” 

“Then perhaps we may trust to Miss Ains- 
lie to disenchant Sir Richard,” said Jim, hope- 
ny “ And now, Minnie, tell me about your- 
self. I suppose Macgregor is still at the An- 
tipodes?” 

“He will be home in March. The chicks 
and I are going to Castle Vernon to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! Ithought it was December.” 

“We all made a mistake in the almanac. 
J talked of the first ef December, which, of 
course, is a Gunday, amd Mabel took me to 
mean Saturday, while my construed 
it into Monday. However, [ daresay she will 
be glad of anovher Sunday at home, and nurse 
and I can manage for two days.” 

“Surely the children are too young for les- 
sons,” said their uncle, Ia i. “Don't 
wake your daughters into prodigies, Minnie.” 

“There’s no fear of that! Perhaps they 
might have gone @ little nner without a 
governess, only, you see, since Charley's niece 
married last August 1 have been so Greadfully 
lonely. A sailor’s wife needs some. sort of 
companion if her children are young, just to 
keep her from anxious fears every time the 
wind blows high.” 

Jim understood. 

“T see, you missed your niece so much that 
you are ying to eplees her by a lady-com- 
Panion, who shall combine that = with the 

s 


she of governess to the litile girls.” 

Something like it, You know, Jim, father 
always wanted me to live at home; but I 
want a house of my own, #0 that Charley and 
I may have as mach time together when he is 
on shore. Mabel and I never understood each 





, Miia 
Aah Sap A Shae Lisi, 


other well, and since I have been a married 
woman I feel her yoke rather irksome.” 

And the Macgregors—do you see much of 
ways rg friendly?” 

“Very. i@ okd Squire is most anxious 
that, Charley should retire and settle near them 
in Scotland; bit my husband loves his pro- 
fession, and it’s ill-lnck waiting for dead men’s 
shoes. Now, Jim, tell me plainly, what, do 
rome to vad a 

“Do!” repeated Captain Trafford, in a per 

exéd tone. “ What edo you mean, Minnie ? 

have a year’s leave. I must stay in York- 
shire until I have seea Miss Ainslie, and 
broken the rupture of our engagement to my 
father. I will come and stay with you at 
Hastings later on, if you like.” 

“Of course I like. But that isn’t what I 
meant. Shall you go back to India?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you are father’s only son, and he 
has set’ His heart on having you near him in 
his declining years. He is seventy-five, Jim ; 
it can’t be long before you are master of 
aan Vernon. I think you might grant his 
wish.” , 

Jim looked troubled. 

“T always meant to leave the service when 
I married. I thought that Alice and J should 
settle somewhere near the Castle. I share 


our dislike of living in a home ruled by | 


bel ; but, of course, that is all at an end.” 

iMrs, mengrence’s reflection, as she bid her 
brother good-night, was that Alice Ainslie had 
@ great deal to answer for. 

Captain Trafford did not feel particularly 
cheerful when Monday came. He loved his 
father dearly, but his affections were chiefly 
centered on Sir Richard and Mrs. Macgregor, 
There was little real sympathy between him 
and the three sete sisters, who were all 
more or less on the shelf, since Mabel was 
verging on forty, and Jane and Maria only 
two or three years younger. , 

It came into the young soldier’s head as he 
drove to King’s Cross that few people in the 
world were so utterly lonely as himself. His 
father was proud of him, Minnie loved him, 
but he was absolutely necessary to no human 
creature. If only things had gone differently 


with his illstarred engagement, Alice Ainslie, 


would have had no cause for jealousy ; popular 
alike with men and women, Jim admitted 
very few to his intimacy? If ever he loved, he 
would love with every fibre, of his honest 
heart ; and in spite of the years since they 
parted, he had never felt a warmer feeling for 
any woman than the affectionate regard he 
had for his old playfellow. 

He was rather late on reaching King’s Cross. 
Then he never hurried himself, and actually 
ove a egg two at - bookstall, to 

e@ despair 0: ere Se ees serine 
his ta ss bag. That worthy was powerless 
to choose a seat for the liberal-looking gentle- 
man, for the steam was up, the whistle had 
sounded ; all he could do was to bundle Jim 
and his things after him into the nearest first- 
class carriage, with the refiection that, as the 
train didn’t stop till Grantham, the belated 
passenger would have to make the best of bis 

ings for the next two hours. 

They were off before Jim had well sat down. 
Be unfastened his rugs, and spread one let 


surely over his knees, he put his bag in the! 


rack, cut his newspaper leisurely enough, and 
cursed the tardiness which had deprived him 
of a seat in a smoking-carriage, before he 
troubled himself at all respecting his iellow- 

He had seen as he entered—or, 
rather, was into. the carriage-—that 
something feminine was in the far corner, but 
they had left all the suburban region behind, 
we were steaming through the pretty country 
beyond Barnet, before he even glanced in her 
direction, and then he saw that his companion 
was a young lady (so young, m fact, that ho 
almost aon Bf at her being trusted on a 
long journey by herself), whose face, though 
not absolutely sorrowful, had such a grave, 
thoughtful expression, such an earnest look, 









' 





that he would have staked a great deal her 
expedition was not one of pleasure. 

fhe vibration of the train, now going at 
express speed, knocked a small parce} oul of 
the rack, and it fell almost on Jim’s feet. He 
restored it to her with a smile, aml a hope it 
was not injured by the accident; and as she 
thanked him in a clear, musical voice, he had, 
for the first time, a good view of her face. : 

His first impressibn was correct. She looked 
& mere child—perhaps seventeen; sho had 
masses of golden-brown hair, and a pair of 
dark pansy-blue eyes. She accepted his little 
service with simple courtesy, and neither 
iggled like an i!]-bred schoolgirl, or frewned 
ike @ prude who resents a strange gentle 
man’s civility as a deadly wrong. She was 
quite dignified in her simplicity, but not dis- 
courteous. She had certainly, Jim decided, 
been used to teceive respectin! atientions, and 
he wondered more and more whe she eould be 
and where she was going. 

Dress, which is never much cf a help to the 
masculine mind, in this instance afforded less 
clue than ever, for the girl was clothed from 
head to foot in a long tailor-made ulster of 
the darkest ruby cloth, and she wore a soft 
travelling-cap to match. ‘I'he attire was most 
becoming, but Jim, who had no experience of 
the prices of ladies’ tailors, thought it a most 
unpretentious’ get-up. ‘The little grey muff 
and tiny leather band-bag wld no tales, and 
beyond that she travelling first-class 
there was nothing to denote her social status ; 
and this last clue was no clue at all in an age 
when gentlemen's families are content to ride 
third-class, and nouveaux riches indulge in 
Pullman's cars. 

The paper was exhausted. They were still 
a@ good way off Grantham, when it began 
to snow, and Jim, who had been watching his 
companion attentively, saw that she was de- 


was 


| cidedly troubled by the change in the weather 


“Won't you Jet me lend you a rag?” he 
ventured to ask, as she drew up the collar of 
her ulster, and shivered just a little “I am 
afraid we are in for a storm, and it will get 
colder and colder.” 

She accepted the rug with a graceful word 
of thanks. She seemed so used to being taken 
care of that Jim wondered again and again 
what her friends had been thinking of to let 
her start on a long, solitary journey on such 


a da 

Ps We shall be at Grantham in half-an-bour, 
and I can get you a foot-warmer thero if you 
are going farther.” ' 

“T am going ever so much farther,” said 
the girl, with a frank smile, “and I shall be 
very gial of a foot-warmer. Aunty and I 
were in such a hurry at King’s Cross that we 
never thought of getting one. ’ 

“There are sure to be some at Grantham. 
You do not look used to travelling alone.” 

“T have never been on a journey by myselt 
in my life before,” she confessed ; “ bub,” with 
a charming smile, “everyone has to make @ 
beginning, I suppose.” 

“Tf T can be of any use to you, I h you 
will let me know,” he said, kmdly. “I have 
been away from England a great many years, 
but I ased to know the line very well. Are 
you going through to the North, or do you 
change anywhere {” 

“Tl am going to a place called Clarenceton, 
in Yorkshire, and I have to change at York 
and Northallerton.” 

Captain Trafford looked at her in surprise. 

“Then we shall be fellow-travellers for a 
good while longer. I, too, am going to Cla- 
renceton.” 

He felt that she looked at him rather more 
serutinisingly than she had done before, but 
she only said, gravely— ; 

“T am afraid it will be very tiresome if it 
snows. I have to go some miles beyond 
Clarenceton, and there will be no 
cabs.” . 

Jim smiled, 

‘I don’t think Claren: 
cab. But pray don’t be a 


perhaps 


eton ever boasted a 
larmed ; your friends 
you. Yorkshire 


are sure to come and meet 
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people are most hospitable, and would never 
det a guest arrive to lind herself unwelcomed.” 

“But Il am not a guest,” said the girl, 
quietly, “I am going te Olarenceton as a 
governess, so, of course, no one will trouble.” 

Captain Trafford looked at her in renewed 
surprise. 

“Is it possible that you are Miss Ward, 
and that you are going to Castle Vernon?” he 
asked, eagerly, 

“T am Mrs, Macgregor’s governess. I-—---" 

“TY am her brother,” interrupted Jim. 
“Captain ‘Trafford, at your service, Miss 
Ward, and I hope you will let me constitute 
myself your escort for the rest of this jour- 
ney. 

She grew first rosy-red, then déadly pale. 
She was prettier even than he had thought at 
first. Poor little thing! Perhaps she had 
never been ouf into the world before, and was 
afraid of her employer. 

“Have you seen my sister?” he asked, 
kindly, “Ko? Then @ think you will like 
her very much. She is quite young, but she 
has a motherly way, and she is very fond of 
petting people, especially girls.” 

Miss Ward recovered her self-possession by 
an effort, 

*T shall do my best to give Mrs. Macgregor 
satisfaction,” she said, rather stiffly. “ Little 
children generally take to me, so I hope your 
nieces will, ogee Trafford.” 

She spoke the name quite naturally. She 
was quite herself again now, and. showed not 
the least confusion af discovering her com- 
panion was related to her employer. 

Jim wished she had not had such very blue 
eyes. They reminded him somehow of Alice 
Ainslie’s, 

“Haye you ever been in Yorkshire before, 
Miss Ward?” 

“Not since £ was a child. Yorkshire is 
only a tradition to me.” 

“Tt is the most beautiful county’ in the 
world!” cried Jim, enthusiastically. “I have 
heen abroad eight years, and you can’t think 
1ow often T have longed for a breath off the 
Yorkshire moors.” 

“J suppose we all get home-sick at times,” 
said Miss Ward, simply, “ Word it as we will, 
that is what it comes to.” 

<e hope you do not speak from experience, 
Miss Ward,” he answered, kindly. © You 
are over-young to know what home-sickness 
iz.” 

“T don't,” confessed Alice. “I have no 
home at all, properly speaking ; only my aunt 
is very good to me, and I have spent a great 
deal of time with her,” 

“No home?” 

“Don't look so sorry for me, please,” said 
the girl, quickly. “Kveryone can’t have a 
home, you knoy. There must be a few wan- 
derers.” 

“TT have been a wanderer for eight years,” 
said Jim. “But, then, I always had home to 
look forward to at the end.” 

“And your sister, Mrs, Macgregor?” 

“She is my favourite sister, but I have 
three unmarriéd ones besides, and my father 
is still living—an old man now. I expect 
these eight years have changed him.” 

“It’s such a pity no one can stop just as we 
leave them,” said the gin, wistfully. * Every- 
thing changes, avd the friends we leave forget 
us ? 


“I don’t think you are likely to be for- 
gotten, Miss Ward,” said Jim, with a wistful 
look into her dark blue eyes. “Bub you are 
right that things and poople change, especially 
after eight years.” ot: f 

“Did you like India?” 

“Yes, very much. I'm only home on a 
year’s leave. If my- father can spare me I 
shall go out again; but he is getting an old 
man, and I am his only son.” 

“T like old men,” said Miss Ward, simply. 
“They are always so kind and fatherly.” 

Jim pulled himself up with an effort just as 
he had. been on the point of telling Miss Ward 
everyone must be kind fo her, 





| 








— 





“Tm an idiot!” muttered the young maa | 
to himself. “I have never beb eyes on her 
before, and though I'm so injerested in her | 
that she seems just like an old frientl, 1 can’t | 
expect her to feel like one, She must have } 
been a little child when I wend out id India. 
She doesn’t look seventeon ngw, Sha must 
be a great contrast io my sometime fiancée. 
Alice Ainslie specially warns me she is an} 
independent woman, and has the cpurage of 
her opinions. This child looks made to de- 
pend on someone else’s strength, and be petted 
and taken care of. Alice frankly declares she 
does not believe in love or sentimental rub- 
bish. J can fancy little Miss Ward taking a 
great deal of pleasure in a man’s honesh devo- 
tion, poor little thing, [ am yery glad she is 
going to Minnie. She will appreciate her, 
but there must be a great many ladies who 
would think my little friend much foo pretty 
for a governess.” 

He got the foot-warmer at Grantham. He 
persuaded Miss Ward to venture into the 
station dining-room at York under his protec- 
tion. 

He found her a comfortable seat woll aut of 
the draught and cold, when they waited for 
the train at Northallerton, and her simple 
thanks, her pleasant conversation, and bright 
interest in all she saw, made her a very charm 
ing companion; but when they had entered 
on the last stage of their journey, and were 
actually within two stations of Cl 


her mood changed. She ceaged to talk cheer- 


fully, she seemed hardly to hear what he said, | 


and a strange, scared look had cOme inte her 
beautiful eyes. 
* Jim pondered and pondered what sh¢é could 
be fretting about. At last he sald, kindly— 
“I- hope you have not been drawing any 
alarming fancy picturés of my sister, Miss 
Tard. I assure you she is kindness itself ; 
and if—as I suspect—this is your first appear- 
ance-as @ governess, you couldn’t begin with 
more tractable children than my little nienes.” 


A smile came to Miss Ward’ face, Bub she | 


made no other answer; once, twics, she 
essayed to speak, but the words would not 
come, 


Jim lookedat her with a growing concer 


| on his honest face. 


“Tv’s hard to leave your irends, I know,” 
he said, kindly, “but E hope you will he 
happy at Castle Vernon.” 

I am sure I shail be happy,” cried Miss 
Ward, with sudden confidence. am 60 
fond of children, and they always take to me ; 
but I feel a little anxious. am notte 
governess your sister engaged, you know, but 
just a stopgap, -because Miss Fortescue is ull. 
tt will be so dreadful for her--Neliy, T mean 


—~if Mrs. Maegregor won't keep me till she is | 


well enough to come,” 

Jim opened his eyes. 

“And when she is well eneugh, what shall 
you do then?” 

“Mrs. Macgregor has promised that. if I 
suit her she will try and get me 4 permanent 
situation ; so,” and the girl looked very much 
in earnest, “a great deal depends on it.” 

“ And your aunt can spare you?” 

“Oh, yes; she is not alone. She has other 
relations and lots of friends. I bave been a 
great anxieby to her,” concluded the gitl, 
simply ;.“ but she has been very kind,” 

The train stopped at Clarenceton. The 
snow still fell, and had already covered every- 
thing with a deep white carpet. 

Jim felt Miss Ward tremble as he handed 
her out of the carriage. 

“Sit there, please!” he said, leading her to 
the waiting-room, wherd there was a blazing 
fire, “while I see after the luggage and find 
out what is waiting for us. I hope it’s the 
brougham, for you ought not to go in an open 
carriage on such a bitter night.” 

Left alone by the blazing fire,.a strange 
change came to the girl’s face. 

“JY wish I hadn't done it,” thought Alice 
Ainslie, otherwise Mary Ward. “Jim was 
always so true, he will never forgive the deotit. 
And, oh! if I hadn't written that odious 


arencéton, 








—_—_—== 
letter! It would have been so much be 
to wait till he came home, and then give him 
his frealgm i a proper, natural way. We 
can't even be friends now!” 

But perhaps Captam tratford thousht 


6Mb OLoe; 


er 


wise, tor the care with which he took Miss 
Ward to the carriage, and heaped the aot 
rugs over ber, was inendly xt 


He was pitying the little governess intensely 
He was going home to be féted and mad 
much of ; she would be the only stranger in 
the family group, and would, doubtless, feel 
home-sick and lonely. : 

It was Alice who broke the silence as they 
turned in at the lodge-gates, aud drove quick\y 
to the Castle. : 

* Are you very pleased to be at home agair 
Captain Trafford=as pleased as you 
pected?” 

He sighed. 

“FT am glad to see the old place again, bu 
thmgs are very different from what 1 « 
pected.. A hope has died oub of my heart 
since I left Castle Vernon eight years ago, 
and my own disappointment will be shared by 
my father.” 

The friendly darkness hid Alice’s crimon 
blush. She knew he was thinking of his ep 
gagement, and the cruel, unwomanly manner 
in which his fiancée had broken her troth 
She blushed now whenever she thought of that 
letter. 

Side by side they drove on up the Jong 
avenue, the girl’s thoughts busy with what 
might have been, Had she so willed it, s 
might have entered Castle Vernon almost in 
triumph as the bride,of its heir; had thinys 
been different, it would have been a sister's 
welcome which she would have received from 
Mrs, Macgregor. Now she was going as 1 
paid dependent to the home that might lave 
been her own. 

There was a perfect blaze of light as they 
came in sight of the house. Alice could see. 
group of people gathered in the heli. 

“Please leave me here,” ske said, timid|s 
to Captain ‘T'rafford ; “ your father is watching 
for you, and no one is waiting for me. Pleas: 
let me.stay here with the luggage!” 

Jim did just what she asked. He had « 
dim suspicion his sister Mabel would be pr 
judice? against Miss Ward if the poor gi! 
entered the Castle at his side. 

He went quickly up the terrace steps. An 
other moment he was wringing his father's 
hand; while Mrs, Macgregor {whose hear! 
was the kindest in ‘the world) remembered tho 
governess, and went forward to meet the littl 
figure who followed Jim at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

Minnie told her husband afterwards be 
first thought was there must have been son 
mistake ; her second, that Miss Fortescue iad 
sent her a child instead of a governess. 

Yhen, when Alice came into the brightly- 
lighted hall, and éhe could see the traces of 
tears on the beautiful: face, her one wea wis 
to make the little stranger feel at home, ai 
sereen her from Mabel’s notice. 

“OQome upstairs and see the children, sa 
said, kindly ; “they are at tea, and I am sur 
you will be glad of some too. How did yo 
eave Miss Fortescue?” 

“She seems better, but the doctor ths 
she ought.not to come so far north as this.” | 

“She looked to me terribly delicate,” sa 
Minnie, as they went upstairs ; “but I knew 
that mine was. nota hard situation, ane I 
thought my little girls would be such 4 plea 
sant change for-ber after Mrs. Fuller's not) 
brood.” : 

“She is looking forward to it yery much 

“Did you meet my brother at Ularenes 
ton?” ; 

“Captain Trafford got imto the ¢ariay 
where I was at King’s Cross.” 

“ Oh! ” 


There was a faint shade of disapjroval ye 
that “Oh!” and Alice thought it best “ 


*T believe. he came tuo late to get + pi 
in & ing-carviage. ‘The, porter ss 
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pundied bim in, and before he could sit down 
oven the train was off 

“ Jyst ike Jim,” said Mrs. Macgregor, in a 
vay different tone. “He was always almust 
wo late. See, Mass Ward, this is what we 
wake the nursery.” ; 

The little giris were like their mother in 
heir simple good nature 

Mrs Macgregor decided Miss Ward must 
jave tem before shé attempted to take off her 
thiags, She sent nurse down for some sub- 
stantial additions to the meal, and placed a 
low chair by the fire for the governess. 

“Another day 1- hope you will dine with 
ws, but 1 am sure you are too tired to-night to 
fue & parity of strangers, besides my father 
od tbres sisters. Sir Thomas and Lady 
Aigslie are heve to-night; they are neighbours 
of ours, and have come to welcome my broiher 
poe. 

Nurse was an old-fashioned servant, who 
lwew a ledy when she saw one, and she 
waited on Alice. with the kindliest respect, 
coming of her own accord to help her unpack 
when the two little girls had gone to dessert. 

“And any little thitig you need, Miss Ward, 
just tell me, and I'll see to it. This is a big 
fees, but 1¢’s not so home-like as our house 
at Hastings. Mrs. Macgregor 1s only a visitor 
like yourself; and can’t order things just as 
she would ; but she wants you +o be comfort- 
able, miss.” 

‘Wiat time is breakfast, nurse?’ . 

‘Nine o'clock, Miss Ward, and you and the 
young ladies 'll be expected downstairs. You'll 
lear the gong ; but I'll send the little girls to 
pou five minutes beforehand.” 

fhe next morning Alice woke early, quite 
refreshed, and ready for any amount of excite- 
ment; amd her heart rather sank at the pro- 
spect of meeting Sir Richard. 

“| hope and trust he won't recognise me,” 
she thought; “but Aunt Dorothy is always 
declaring I haven’t altered a bit.” 

It was the first time she had ever dressed 
herself without the help of.a maid; but she 
had been practising lately, and managed to 
arett the coronal of plaits on the pretty head 
without much difficulty. 

She had had one or two rigidly plain dresses 
ade for-her sojourn with Mrs. Macgregor ; 
but, if she had only known it, she looked 
preitier than ever in the trim blue serge, and 
opelessly unlike.a depressed orthodox gover- 
wees. She had brought her diamond ring 
(perhaps she hoped for a chance of restoring 
i to its owner}, but for days past she had left 
off wearing it, so there was no fear of that 
betraying her 
With a child on either side, she went down- 
stairs as the gong sounded, Jt was a decided 
telief t6 find Mrs. Macpregor thera before her, 
Nady to introduce her to Sir’ Miehard. 

“This is my companion, papa, and the 
children’s governess—Miss Ward.” 

Welcome tothe Castle, Miss Ward,” re- 
plied the olf man, kindly. “Youn look over- 
young for this sort of thing. Why; you are 
aot much more than a child yourself.” 

“Far too young to teach Daisy and Ethel 
anything useful,” said a sharp voice near 


them “Minnie, I really wonder at your 








































































Alice blushed crimson, but Mrs. Macgregor 
wok her sister's attack quite cheprfully. 

“I like young people, Mabel,” she said, 
rh etly, “and Miss Ward will get older every 


by. 







rites Captain Trafford. He came up ‘to 
ice with a bow, and kindly inquired as to 
whether she felt rested. ; 







’ “Of course she does!” snapped Miss 'Traf- 
md. “There's nothing tiring in travelling. 





You've 





‘ve nothing“to do bnt sit still,” 
Alice decided, mentally, Mabel Trafford 
Fou d he h 


et bugbear while she remained at 











the Casi! 

ant found her eyes wandering often to Sir 
vahard' face when she thought herself un- 
biserved She could remember the old days, 





a n he‘had been’a constant visitor at’ Aimstio 
Tange. She wanted! to sed if he was altered. 










“Just the same,” was the verdict, as she 
listened to the kindly voice. “ Just ihe same ; 
but, vh! 1 hope he won't know me.’ 

She little thought that a far wors 


d imger 


threatened her at Castle Vernon than being | 


recognised by Sir Rivhard as his old friend’s 


child. 
CHAPTER [YV. 
Ii was ‘the middle of December. A 


Ainslie—alias Mary Ward-—had been m 
than «a fortnigbt at the Castle, and she re- 
gretted bitterly that she had ever come, f 
alas! she had walked blindfold into < 
trouble. 

She had fallen in love with the very mun to 
whom she had penned & heartless rejection 
She believed she had spoilt every chance of 
happiness by her folly, for what a dreadfal 
muddle she hod made of her affairs! 

Even if Jim loved her—-and she hoped som 
times he ¢id—how could he teli her so while 
he believed himself boand to Alice Ainslie’! 
And even if he did tell her, how could she 
accept him, since it Was equally impossible to 
confess the truth and own she was Alice 
Ainslie, writer of the letter which had'so dis 
gusted him; or to be married as Miss Ward, 
and lose her own identity for ever? 

Captain Trafford was quite as miserable as 
his unknown ‘fiancée, only, unlike her, he had 
mide up his mind what course to take. He 
intended to wait until he saw Alice Ainslie at 
her cousin’s, »nd then’ bravely tell her the 
truth—that his heart had passed from his own 
keeping, and he could never offer her a hus- 
band’s affection ; 

Lookers-on, who proverbially see most of 
the game, were in this case : 


core 
great 


esperately blind, 
for no one at the Castle had the least suspicion 
of. the comedy being acted under their eyes ; 
and so the December days wore on. 

Sir Richard was anxious about his son’s 
long-projected marriage, aml openly told Jim 


he should be glad when Alice Ainslie became | 


his daughter-in-law: 

The old man spoke so affectionately of the 
pretty child he remembered long ago, and 
seemext so anxious for het happiness, that Jim, 
pare in self-defence, ‘partly to show how 
ittle Alice’s happiness depended on him, tofd 
his father of the letter he had received from 
her in India, and his firm belief that she was 
as eager to be free as he himself. 

“You must come to some understanding 
when yon meet her at Lady Ainslie’s in 
January,” sald Sir Richard, sadly. “I can’t 
think what Mrs. Ward has been about to let 
her grow up with such horrible ideas, She 
was the sweetest child 1 ever knew.” 

They parted. Father and son understood 
each other thoroughly. Both knew, without 
words, that Jim desired his freedom ; but that 
if Alice Ainslie repented of her extraordinary 
letter, and wished to hold him to his engag* 
ment, he would be true to his word. 

“Wht’s the matter, Minnie?” asked Jin, 
an hour later, seeing his sister in the great 
hall, tocking rather disconsolately at the fast 
falling snow. “Surely the chicks are not out 
on such a bit€er day as this!” 

‘Oh, no; they ‘are safe in the nursery; but 
I am anxious about Miss Ward. She started 
directly after lunch to go to Glenavon,” nam- 
ing a small village about two miles off, which 
booted a post-office and ons or two humble 
shops. “Nurse says she hed a letter in her 
hand. - Foolish child, she might just as well 
have waited for the post-bag-” 

Mrs. Macgregor could not guess that Miss 
Ward had a nervous dread of anyone seeing 
the address of her letters: Foxgrove Lod 


Kingsleich, Kent, would have bean a reveia 
tion to any of the family at Castle Vernon 
“JY will go and meet her,” he said. simt 
“Tt is gatting dark, and it is not fit for a gir 
to be out alone; besides, look at the snov 
She might lesa her way.” , 
Tie started at once, waiting for neither 


The way to (ilen 
but in the sros 
g £3 23 
district might easuy 


thanks nor expostulation. 
avon was across the park, 
ons not familiar with the 














anv: | so | pro nised to come for a little while. 


‘ 


lose. t 


16 track and wan xr for hours l 
mazes of the white-mantied slopes 

He was quite right. it was full an hour 
before he fuund a iyaces of Miss Ward 
Then it had grown quite, dark, and onl: 





friendly help of his lantern show 1 tl 
little figure concealed under the shelter of a 
old tres, ¢ thougli for provecvion he 
patil S Storin, 

Nov Mis Ward,” cried Jit, ' 4 
Sharpiy, just to hide the emotion he fel 
“what is the meaning of thi Do you wan 
to kill yourself, that, you venture out suci 
weather as this? 

“lt did not snow when I si: i}, and [ lo 
my way, or IL shonld have beea hom [ 
azo, 

“T daresay, What do you mean by stand 
ing still? It. is enough to giv y' 1 yo 
death of cold! 

“T am so tared”—there was almost ‘ 
in the poor girl’s voice—“ so yery tired, and J 
feel so miserable !’ 

Jim drew | h { throuch ws rm sn 





half-led, half-carri 
she had missed. 


The danger she had been ia only told hiv 
more plainly his own segret—he to he 
Of course, Miss Ainslie would s fr 
but what would this*child say to hin 

“T wish you would take better « f yor 
self,” he said, crossly. Minnie is soai 


nearly out of her wits Vs 

“Mrs. Macgregor is very kind to car 

“Don’t talk like that,” said Jim, angrily 
“You will persist in speaking of yourself as 
though you weren’t worth troubling about, and 
—I don't like 

Something in his yoica stirred hey -heart t 
its very depths. She felt that he leved her; 
but, ob! how should she break down the bai 
riers her own folly had raised between the 
She could not say to him, “FT am Alice Ains 
lie,” because of that horrible letjer she 
sent to him in India She could not let him 
speak kindly to her as “ Miss Ward,” becaus¢ 


re 
+} 
ve 


Ua 


every word was a stab to her, knowing how 
she was deceiving him. 
“To-morrow will ‘be Christmas Eve,” saica 


Alice, trying hard to speak on indifferent sub 
jects. “Do they keep Uhristmas in India 
Captain Trafford!” 

“I don’t want to talk abont 
Jim. “I have something very 
to you. Mrs. Macgregor 1s 
directly after ‘New Yea j 
Thursday. Shall you be with her at 
tings?’ 

“JZ don’t know.” 

“ Minnie was saymg yesterday she had very 
bad accounts of Miss Porlescue’s health, and 
that she thought you would perhaps agree i 
stay with her always.” 

“T can’t do that.” 

‘Why not? 


India,” said 
serious to say 
going home 
rs Day—a week on 


Hast 


Alice could not answer, and he went on 
eagerly, pressing the hand he still held more 
closely. 

“Will you promise to stay with my sister 
until I come to her? I cannot speak more 
plainly now--I may not; but surely you will 
promise me this much, not to vanish from 
ty life as suddenly as you came into it. In 


a very little while I hope to como to Hastings 
Promise mé that I shall find you there?’ 

‘I cannot promise.” 

“ Why not?” he persisted. 

What should she do? She loved ,him so, 
yas a time when he had been hers, 
and hers only. Ob! how mad she had been 
to trifle with her happiness; and now, hers 
wis Jim waiting for her answer, and—what 
could she say? 

“T do not think I 
Her voice was very sad and he 





shall go to Hastings.’ 
avy, bat every 





word fell distinctly on his ear. “Captain 
Crafford, I had better not go. I ought never 
to have come here. Miss Fortescue is my 
dear friend; she was ill, and she wanted to 


open for her, and 


keep your sister’s sifuaty 


“And what was there wrong in that’ 
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“Everything, I om afraid,” tid the gixl, | 
simply; “for 1 knew if I had told Mrs. Mac- 
gregor who IT was, she would never have let 
ane be her children’s governess !” 

Jim’s heart seemed to stand still 

“Who are you?’ he asked, harshly, just 


decause he was so afraid of breaking down. 
“Surely you do not mean you have come here 
ander a fxlse name, and deceived us all wil- 
fully?” 


“T have done just that!” said Alice, gravely. 
“Tam not Mary Ward at all. In my own 
true name, Captain Trafford, you would have 
shrunk from me in aversion ; for-—~” 

Vhe sentence was never finished She had 
meant to add, “for I am Alice Ainslié”; but 
at that moment a gust of wind blew the um- | 
brella ‘out of Jim’s hand. Wien he had re- 
covered if they were at the foot of the terrace | 
steps, He withdrew his hand, and said, 
coldiy-— 

“You cannot mistake your way now. I 
will not ask your reason for this cruel decep- 
tion—I do not seek to know it—only there 
are others of my family whe would have less 
forbearance. For your own sake I would ad- 
vise you to leave the Castle ‘directly after 
Christmas. Such an accomplished imagina- 
tion as yours will have no difficulty in invent- 
ing some plausible excuse.” 

The girl turned her beautiful ey4s upon him. 
They shone like amethysts in the darkness. 

“Say one kind werd to mé,” she pleaded. 
as meant no harm, and I have been so happy 
rere |” 

“Happy!” he cried, bitterly. “Happy! 
while you were doing your best to break an 
honest heart, I won't forgive you; I won't 
‘speak fair to you; while 1 have but one wish 
that I may never see your beautiful false 
face again!” 





OHAPTER VY. 

It was Christmas Eve. The snow lay thick 
on the ground. The sky was a dull grey tint, 
almost giving promise of more snow yet to 
come. There was a strange want of Christ: 
mas merriment in the faces gathered rou 
the breakfast-table at Castle Vernon, Jim 
thought, as he made his tardy appearance. 
One glance told him the little governess was 
not present, but he was not surprised. Mrs. 
Macgregor, alarmed at her white face, had 
sent her to bed the evening before, directly 
she returned from her weary Bay rimage to 
Glenavon, and had specially fo idden her to 
rise till after breakfast. 

Sir Richard looked troubled, as though he 
had not recovered from yesterday’s conversa- 
tion with his son. Mrs. Macgregor had an 
anxious air, for she fancied one of her little 
girls had taken cold. As for the three Miss 
Traffords, it must be confessed they were 
wont to look rather sour; spinsters of thirty 
turned are apt to cultivate rather an acidulated 
expression. 

There were to be no particular festivities at 
the Castle, except that Sir Thomas and Lady 
Ainslie were coming over to spend Christmas, 

and that to-morrow there would be a dance in 
the servants’ hal! to celebrate the heir’s safe 
return from India. 

Jim looked round the table and wondered if 
he would be expected to settle down at the 
Castle for the rest of his life. He knew it 
would well-nigh break his father’s heart if he 
went abroad again for another term of service ; 
but how could he bring himself to live in this 
quiet Yorkshire mansion, where he had suf- 
fered the cruellest sorrow of his life? 

Breakfast was over. The “girls,” as the 
Miss Traffords were still styled by courtesy, 
went about their usual vocations; Minnie took 
her children to the nursery. Sir Richard 
turned to his son. 

“I kept this back, Jim.. I did not want 
you to have it while your sisters were here— 
it is from Alice Ainslie.” 

Jim started. Had she changed her mind, 
er was this letter merely to confirm her pre- 
vious ome, and give him once again his fron. 





dom. He took it listlessly enough. What 


did Alice Ainslie’s decision matter to him 
since the other hope was shattered, and 
nothing in all the world would give him back 
his faith in his little love? 

“ Do open. it,” urged Sir Richard. 
to know what Miss Ainslie says.” 

It was a very different letter from the one 
she had sent him in India, and Jim felt al- 
most a friendly regard for the girl who ex- 
pressed herself so frankly. But what did 
anything matter now! 

“My dear Captein Trafford.—You may be 
surprised at hearing from me before our pro- 
jected meeting at Ainslie Grange, but I have 
a confession to make@lo you, and I know I 
shall be ashamed te make it when I see yous 
so I preferred to send this letter. When I 
wrots to you in India I was very angry. My 
sunt was always pony 4 about my engage- 
ment, and 1 had got the idea you thought 
I was bound to watt meekly, like a parcel in 
a cloak-room, till you ‘called’ for me, so I 
wrote and made myself out about as horrible 
as I could, hoping to disgust you. 

* As a fact, I don’t understand anything 
about ‘Women’s Rights,’ and I hate girls who 
talk about the Cause. I believe I am just an 
ordinary English gt". neither particularly ob- 
jectionable nor reverse. Aunt Dorothy 

spoilt tne dreadfully, and she would be 
almost heartbroken if she knew about that 
terrible letter, so will you please try and for- 
get all about it? 

“But as we have not met for so man 
years, and as ag we shall not like eac 
other, I would like best for us still to be free. 
When I see you at Ainslie Grange, perhaps we 
can be friends, You used to be very good to 
me when I was a child, and I-would rather 
have you for my own chosen friend than for a 
lover against. your will. 

“I know I have been very foolish, but 
things were very trying when I wrote that 
horrible letter, so please forgive 

“ Avice Arnsiiz.” 

Jim started as he finished the penitent note. 
It was so simple, it had. come so evidentl 
from the girl’s heart, that he felt touched. 
Perhaps they might be friends after all. He 
was just going to tell his father the tenour of 
the letter when Mrs, Macgregor came into the 
room with a white, scared face. 

“ Papa—Jim, i terrible has hap- 
pened! Miss Ward has disappeared!” 

“Nonsense, child.” said Sir Richard, 
promptly, for Jim was past speaking at all. 
“What makes you-think so?” 

“She got up very early, and nurse says she 
came in with her things on to kiss the 
children, but she never thought anything 
more than that Miss Ward was going for a 
walk. But she has taken a black bag with 
her, and her box is ready packed in her 

oom.” 

Sir Richard’s face grew very grave. 

“ Has she left no letter explaining her flight, 
Minnie’ T can’t believe that she would go off 
like this without a word or sign.” 

Nurse came in while her mistress was tryi 
to answer. She carried in her hand a little 
note. It was very short and simple, only 
telling Mrs. Macgregor that Miss Ward had 
we 8 see she “ oe ger ago 

“Thank you. again and again for our 
kindness,” Tvshe the poor Child. Bat T 
know new-I ought never to have come. My 
aunt warned me it was unwise, but I was so 
anxious to help Nelly Fortescue, and I wanted 
to come to Castle Vernon. Please forgive me, 
and think as kindly of me as you can.” 

“Miss Ward has gone home, nurse,” said 
Minnie, feeling, for the, girl's own sake, she 
must try and silence any gossip about her 
flight. ‘‘ The friend in whose place she came 
to me is very ill, and she wanted to see her 
again.” 

“Indeed, ma'am, and I wish the young 
lady had only said the word and had the car- 
riage to take her to ton. It’s not fit 
for a long walk that she is, and she'll have a 
eee SENT, for ite the coldest day I ever 

new.” 


“I want 








———=—= 
“ Nurse was very fond of her,” said yj;,.: 
es ,the woman die ‘ 2 pd Minaie, 
how Miss Ward seemed to creep into ong, 
heart. I can’t understand her letter the least 
in the world, and yet I feel she can’t hay. 
done anything johny, Sg if she had op} 
tzusted me 1 would have tried to hel her” 

Jim was silent. He received Mis 
Ward's note from his father, and the strangest 
ee ec — The writing much 
resem at in ice Ainslie’s i 
letter. - — 

His sometime fiancée had been brought up 
by an aunt, His aister’s governess acknoy. 
jedged no near relation. Miss Ward had come 
from Bromley, which was the nearest town 
to —— The girl’s strange reserve 
about herself, her unaccountable habit of |. 
ways posting her own letters, would al] be 
explained if she were indeed Miss Ainslie, 

tven her own words that she “ought never 
to have come to Castle Vernon, and Mrs. Mac. 
gregor had she known her real name would 
never have engaged her as governess,” even 
this confession, which at time Jim 
imagined to refer to some shameful secret, 
would agree perfectly with his theory that ah 
was Alice. 

A certainty stole upon Jim that it was even 
so. The child fiancée to whom he had kept 
faith all these many years was the beautiful 
gitl to whem he had lost his heart at first 
sight... 1f only he had been gentler with her 
yesterday she would have told him all; and 
now she was a lonely wanderer on this bitter 
December day, and his last words to her had 
we & prayer that he might never see her 

ace ! 


CHAPTER VI. 

. Alice Ainslie left Castle Vernon with m 
fined idea but to escape another meeting with 
Captain Trafford. 

he loved: him dearly. She believed bis 
whole heart was hers; and yet so troubled 
had been the course of their affection that she 
could see no break in the clouds. 

She had sent the letter Jim received that 
morning to Kingsleigh, begging her aunt to 

t it 


Phe had not been quite hopeless then. Sh: 
had hoped that letter would soften Jim's 
heart, and that when she met him in ber 
own true character at Ainslie Grange sun 
shine might reign between them; but now, 
alas! this hope was over. 

She had been far too excited and upset to 
study the time-table. She knew from chance 
conversation that the first train left Clarence- 
ton at nine,. She caught it with much difl- 
culty, and then, to her dismay, found, s 
North Allerton, all the passengers had t 
alight, as it went no farther, aud there we 
not a train south for two hours. op 

“You're not due in London till five, miss,’ 
the civil porter told her; “and being Christ- 
mas time and éuch bad weather, you'll be 
late, L expect. Just sit down, miss, and Til 
come and find you when the train's in.” 

She was shivering in every limb, poor child. 
She had doepotten hee muff, and had brought 
no rug to protect her on the long journey. 
She pulled up tho collar of her ulster, and 
waited patiently, sad and sick at heart. 

What a contrast to Alice's last journey! 

There was no one now to procure foot- 
warmers for her at the different stations. 
There was no one to lend her his rug, °T 
begun the tediousness of the way by pleasant 
tal 


At some of the places where they stopped 
Alice saw parties of happy-looking people 
carrying large parcels (evidently Chrutmas 
purchases), with cheerful faces, full of pea 
and goodwill. 

She sould hear their joyous greetings, their 
salutations of “Merry Christmas!” and 4 
strange lump came in her throat, and the tears 
were very near her ores. . 

Tho guard came to look after her st Yorks 
for guards axe human, and the sight of the 
weary little face had aroused his pity. 
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He told her there was half-an-hour to wait, 

and asked her if she would not like some 

jonch; but Alice was afraid to leave the car- 

rage. She swallowed a cup of tea and a 
gndwich brought her by her friend in need, 
and then she sat down to while away as best 
she might the four mortel hours that re- 
mained of the journey. 

“Well be an hour late to a certainty, 
miss!” the guard assured her. “The snow’s 
that deep we can hardly get along, it’s a bad 
day for travelling.” 

Bvidently other people were of his opinion, 
for Alice saw one party leave the train and 
deliberately announce their intention of spend- 
ing the mght at York rather than venture 
farther, and instead of crowded platforms, 
"hardly any passengers appeared at the stations 
where they stopped. 

It grew dark, and the carriage lamp became 
gsetul in other laces than tunnels. 

Alice leant k in her corner, cramped 
aud numb in every limb; and at last, worn 
ont by fatigue an grief, she fell asleep. 

When she awoke it was with the sensation 
that something had happened...The train was 
perfectly still, but they were not at a siation. 

looking out, Alice could see nothing but 
darkness. She was conscious of a bruised, 
shaken feeling, as though she had been 
knocked violently against the walls-of the 


She put down the window and then she 
could distinguish the welcome sound of voices. 
Evidently something had happ , but 
what! She was soon to know. The friendly 
my flung open the door, a lamp in his 
an 


“Don't be frightened, miss,” he said, 
kindly, “but there's an accident. We were 
% much behind time that the driver put on 
seam, and, in the fog, he didn’t see the 
signals was against him, and we ran inte a 
gvods train just inside the tunnel. I’m afraid 
you're @ bit shaken, miss ; but be thankful it’s 
mo worse, There’s a deal of harm done to 
the front part of the train.” 

“And where wet” 

“About two miles from Dagley Bridge, a 
place a little north of Grantham. Sit where 
you are, miss, and Tl] send someone to you 
soon, What's in front of us is no sight for 
you”; and strong man though he was, he 















eh at the thought, 
Left alone, Alice leant back wearily. There 
was Mo anxiety or rness to know the 


‘worst at her heart, only a kind of restless 
feeling that it was a pity she had not died 
this Christmas Eve, and someone whose life 
was of value been spared. Would Captain 
Trafford hear of this accident? Would he 
forgive her now, and be just a little sorry for 
ihe harsh things he had said to her ‘only 
yesterday? Perhaps—— 

She was aroused by the carriage door again 
opening; but this time it was no guard who 
entered with @ lamp.. She found her hands 
grasped suddenly in » warm, close pressure, 
and & man’s voice cried reverently ,— 

“Thank heaven!” : 

“Captain Traflord—Jim.” 

She onty breathed his name. 
come with all the terrors of that dreadful day, 
she fainted. 

When Alice came to herself she was lying 
ona horse-hair sofa in a quaint, homely room, 
which was really the best parlour of the rail- 
way hotel at Dagley Bridge. A grave, elderly 
man was bending over her. with an anxious 
re and a a eg distance stood Jim Trat- 

™, Wilh a loo i 
deg of agony on his kindly 

Ah!” said the doctor, as Alice slowly 
Spened her eyes, “she will do now. I can 
teave her in your care while I go and look 
after the other sufferers; there are plenty of 
People needing me to-night, unfortunately.” 

left alone in the pleasant glow of the bright 
Wood fire, Alice Ainslie raised her pansy-blue 
eyes to her laver’s face, for he was her lover 
. ite of all the cruel things he had said 


Then, over- 


r. 
a 


+ “Am I dying?” 

“My darling, no,” he cried, huskily, “not 
if there is mercy in heaven. You fainted 
from the shock of the accident, and the 
fatigue of that dreadful journey.” 

“ Were you fn the train?” 

“TIT came to look for you,” lie said, simply. 
“You surely didn’t think I could rest, after 
your letter, without knowing what had be- 
come, of you,” 

“ But you were angry.” 

“Twas very angry,” confessed Jim; “ but, 
on! my darling, I have repented of my harsh- 
ness bitterly since L lost you.” 

“You said you could never forgive me, 
said Alice, simply, “and that you prayed you 
might never see my face again.” 

“Did I?” 

“Yes; and you nearly broke my heart.” 

“Then you cared too, dear—just a little?” 

“I cared too much,” said the girl, brokenly, 
“for you.will never forgive me. Ail I told 
you yesterday is quite true; I am not Miss 


” 


For al! answer, Jim opened his arms and 
strained the slight figure to his heari. 

“Listen to me,” he cried, passionately. “I 
don’t care what your name is, my darling, 
I only know I love you with all my heart, 
and that I shall never have any hajipiness 
unless you are my wife.” 

* But-—but Miss Ainslie!” asked the girl, 
with a strange smile. 

~I have the strangest fancy, dear, about 
Alice Ainslie. Your writing is just like hers, 
and you, like her, 
From the moment I first saw you, you re- 
minded me of someone. I never knew until 
this morning that it was of the little girl to 
whom I plighted my troth nine years ago.” 

“Ten,” she corrected, and then blushed 
rosy red. Seeing what her speech implied, 
Jim smiled. 

* Whether 
{iss Ward, 
treasure; but I own I should like to 
my future wife’s name. Are you—— 

“I am Alice Ainslie,” confessed his sweet- 
heart. “Oh, Jim! what.a muddle I have 
made of things.” 

Jim laughed; he really could not help it. 

ont 5 that wealbeey i he said, a 
fully. “We were en long ago to please 
other’ people. Now remember, young lady, 
you have promised to-night, of your own free 
will, to be my wife, and I mean to marry you 
as soon as ever I can get a ring and a house. 
In proof of which, Alice, please-—kiss me!” 

She blushed crimson, and would have 
turned away, but Captain Trafford persisted. 

“You owe it to me,” he said, gravely. 
“Just think of what you have made me 
suffer.” ~ 

And as their lips met, it seemed to both 
tha: the last cloud rolled away from their 
Bij 

“IT have telegraphed to Mrs. Wan,” said 


ou are Alice Ainslie or little 
arling, you are my heart's best 
know 


here to-morrow. The doctor is an awfully 
geod fellow, and has promised to put me up 
fur the night. The worthy landlady, Mrs. 
Hawkes, will keep you in order.” 

The next morning, Alice felt as well and 
strong as ever, and nothing would coutent her 
bul going to church with Be; and so the old 
gtey stone building welcomed two strangers 
t2 share in its Christmas worship, and there 
wa a special mention in the general thanks- 
giving of two who desired to offer hearty 
thanks for great mercies vouchsafed to them. 

Out into the December sunshine, lighting 
up the snow like diamonds, back to the Boar's 
Head, to find Mrs. Ward had arrived and was 
waiting to welcome them. 

The Christmas bells rang out their joyous 
peal as Alice was clasped in her aunt's arms, 
and Jim wrung the dear old lady's hand as he 
received her sanction of the engagement made 
89 long ago and ratified last night. 

It was the strangest, Christmas ever spent 





by Jim and Alice. Mrs. Hawkes treated them 


Jim, presently, “and T am sure she will be | 


have an Aunt Dorothy. | 








5 her best plum-pudding, and 
turkey in their honour. 

Aunt Dorothy presided at the feast with a 
sunny face, and Jim declared he had never 
been so happy at Castle Vernon as in this 
homely parlour. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Alice, as he spoke, 
“TJ had quite forgotten Sir Richard and Mrs. 
Macgregor. What will they say? Do you 
think they will ever forgive me, Jim?” 

‘ think,” said ‘Captain Trafford, “ they 


é nd 


reoasea & 


iove you already as little Miss Ward, 

they will be delighted with you turning oat to 
be the wife they selected for me long 
ago!” 

And though people don’t often behave as 
they are v ished to do, Minnie and her father 
proved themselves exceptions to the rule, for 
they welcomed Alice Ainslie with warm affe 


tion, and assured her they always thought she 
was “just the wife for Jim,” even in the old 
days when she was little Miss Ward 

Sir Thomas and Lady Ainslie were de- 
lighted; the baronet gave Alice : some 
pertion, and begged the young couple would 
consider the Grange as their chief nti 

As the three spinster sisters still preside 
over Casile Vernon, Jim’s pretty wife prefers 
the Grange, where she is petted and cherished 
as @ daughter of house; but Captain 
Trafiord wanted a home of his own, so the 
young couple took a flat in Belgravia; though, 
with constant visits to Hastings and Kings- 
leigh, they can hardly be said to “live” 

ere 


han 


Lae 


ive 


Nelly Fortescue saw the perfect happiness 
that had dawned for her favourite friend, 
before in early spring she faded into sleep. 

Alice’s baby-daughter is called Helen, and 
some day her childish fingers will be taught 
to strew flowers on the grave of her name- 
sake in Kingsleigh churchyard. 

S. the romance ended happily, and, as Jim 
Tifford declared, he was quite contented so 
that -he got his wife at last; but he never 
denied that his pretty Alice had made of their 
affairs—as she herent confessed—A Terrible 
Muddle! 

(THE END.] 
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IF! 
If your heart could throb for me, 
iven for a moment’s space, 
With the love I fee] for thee 
Gazing on thy glorious face. 
If the passions that I feel 
Found response within your breast, 
Years of anguish cquid not steal 
Memories that I had been blest. 


If that slim white hand could twine 
Lovingly about mine own, 

Though ’twere but the fleeting sign 
Of a fondness felt and gone. 

Though there dwelt a farewell token 
In that light caress from thee, 

I could live not quite heart-broken 
Knowing you had once Joved me 


If those eyes so darkly glorious, 
Kindled as with mine they met, 

I should hold myself victorious 
Even though you did forget 

I could give the lifelong passion 
Of a thousand meaner souls, 

For one honr’s brief adoration 
Over thine to sway control. 


If ambition lured you. upward 
To the pinnacle of fame, 
You might have my very heart’s blood 
Could it write that honoured name. 
And if—if you earlier died, love, 
Though my love were naught to thee, 
One dead leaf from off thy grave, love, 
Would be all the world to me. 


_————— 





Tue man who boasts of his war records, 
howls the loudest when he is wearing #8 m72- 
tard plaster. 
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Facetize 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires: “How can I tell 
the age of a horse?” If you are anxious to sell 
the beast don’t tell it at all. 

Ir’s strange about a man and a pistol when 
he's got it pointed at you. You want the man 
to go off, but you don’t want the pistol to. 

SmoxeLEss powder means death to that old 
familiar expression: “He died with 
smoking revolver clutched in his riglit band.” 

Mrs. Cumso: 





the } 


‘George, dear, how van you | 


tell the poison mushrooms from the harmless | 


ones?” Cumso; “If you get poisoned it’s the 
poison mushrooms.” 

Mz. Sroonry (slipping ring on her finger) : 
“Does it please you?” Miss Dash: *“ Yes, 
indeed ; [ am never so happy as when I have a 
new engagement ring.” 

Reason Exover: “ Daughter, a girl should 
never throw herself at a young man.” 
mamma?” “Because girls are usually very 
inaccurate in their aim.” 

“Tnere are three men of note,” remarked 
Doughter Vickman to a friend. “‘Who are 
they’” ‘‘One is a reporter, another is a 
musician, and the third is a money-lender.” 

“Tr’s unaccountable,” he said, as he stood 
on the scales, after a walk on the beach. 
“ Pve gained five pounds in one hour!” “ Have 
you emptied the sand out of your shoes?” she 
asked. 


“Lapirs,” said the old grey-headed teacher, | 


“Tam sorry to confess it, but 'd rather have 
five young men from the high school than one 
of you.” “So would we, teacher,” was the 
general repl?. 
SNODGRASS : 
Koffkowski 


“T have all my clothes made 
a Polish teilor. Poles made 

ne ‘best tailors in the world.” Snivety: 
“Nonsense! It’s a fact. The needle is true to 
the Pole, you know.” 

“Ts that Harry Scribbier’s writing, Kitty?” 
asked Sybil. “ Yes, I'm engaged to him, you 
know,” answered Kitty. “Of course, [ was 
engaged to him last summer.” “The dear 
boy! I wonder who he’ll eventually marry?” 

“Dear Mr. Prettyman, do help me. I am 
making a collection of coins of the year of my 
birth,” said a gushing lady of a certain age. 
“ Alas! my dear madam,” he replied, “those 
ancient coinages are getting so dreadfully 
rare.” 

“Tr was Mr. Beaux-Yaux, wasn’t it, who 
said that woman was created after man, and 
so she was only an afterthought, anyway?” 
asked Phyllis. “Yes,” and Majorie quietly 
smiled at her, and said that it was a univer- 
sally admitted fact that second thoughts were 
the best. 


Hunter: “I have travelled extensively, and 
have’ met fierce animals of every kind; and to 
my thinking the one most to be dreaded is the 
wild boar.” Matter: “A dreadful creature, 
surely; but in my experience, one>still more 
to be feared is the tame bore, who makes all 
his auditors wild.” 

“AND so you’re married, Bridget?” ‘Yes, 
maum.” “And what does your husband do?” 
“ An’ shure, mum, he is a railroad doirector.” 
“A railroad director? That’s a very impor- 
tant position. Are you quite sure it is that?” 
“An ‘faith an’ doesn’t he shtand all day at 
the railroad directing people to the cars?” 


Houmanirartan Tovrist: “And what has 
become of thai funny little rabbit that used 
to gambol abeut your yard and stables last 
spring, Pat?” + Irish Innkeeper: “ Your 
honour had rabbit stew for dinner, sorr.” H. 
Yourist : “What! You don’t mean to tell me 
that you killed the droll little creature for 
my dinner’s sake?” Trish Innkeeper 
(abashed) : “ Begorra! no, sir. On my oath, 
he died of himself, sorr.” ‘ 


“Why, | 





} 





Mrpren: “ What would you do if you had 
a Voice like mine?” “I should be very care- 
ful not to overwork it.” 

“Tr you had no idea when you could get 
married, Tom, why did you propose?” “To 
tell the truth, dear, I had no idea that you 
would accept me!” ‘ 

Harry: “You and Tom appear to be the 
best of friends.” Dick: “ Why shouldn’t we 
be? We never say what we think of each 
other.” 

Mrs. Jor; “If I do say it, my husband is 
worth millions of money to me.” Mrs. Blunt: 
“ How lucky of you to snap him up when he 
was going cheap!” 

“ How about references?” inquired the mis- 
tress. “ Oh, I loike yer looks, mum,” said the 
applicant for the position of housemaid, “ an’ 
I won’t ask yer fer references.” 

Hix: “I noticed your wife sitting by the 
window sewing this morning. I thought you 
told me yesterday she was ill!” Dix: “So she 
was ; but to-day she’s on the mend.® 

“T proke my mother's heart when_I tried 
to obey her.” “How was that?” “Why, she 
told me not to marry for money, but to marry 
where money was. So I married a girl in the 
mint.” 

“Yarra cure?” an old lady repeated, re- 
cently, on being told that this was the latest 
form of intellectual pevelry prevalent. “* Well, 
I'm glad if they are getting their faith cured. 
I'm sure they need it.” 


Mrs. Orpnoy: “ Oh, you needn't talk, John. 


You were bound to have me. ‘You can’t say 
that I ever ran after you.” Oldboy: “ Very 
true), Maria; and the trap never runs after the 
mouse, but it gathers hinr in all the same.” 

Brown (at the hotel) : “ This may be a first- 
clags hotel, but I tell you that 1 can get a 
better meal in « third-class restaurant any day 
in the week.” Fogg: “Seems more like home 
to you, eh? Well, well, there’s something in 
that.” 

Prixter’s Wire: “ Don’t you think our boy 
neds @ composing draught to quiet his rest- 
lessness?” Printer: “No; quite the contrary. 
He want's a composing stick, and he’l get it 
if he don’t stop his monkey tricks at short 
notice |” 

Prov, Wrrrnepvst (a few years hence): 
“Good morning, Mr. Tiller. Anything in my 
line to-day. I have brought my halloous and 
explosives along.” Mr. Tiller (American 
farmer): “Well, I dunne. What's the price 
of rain now?” 

“Wat's the price of cheese?” “ Fifteen 
cents per pound.” “ But the fellow opposite 
sells it for ten.” “Then go there and buy it.” 
“But he hasn’t got any.” “Well, then, the 
kind of cheese I haven't got you can have at 
ten cents a pound also.” 

“You say your Lusband has tried to stop 
smokinz, but can’t?” “Yes.” “Why 
doesn’t he try an ocean voyage?” “What good 
would that do bim?” “It might cure him. 
have a friend who went on an ocean voyage, 
and the first day at sea he gave up everything.” 


Too many buts (in the gloaming) : Algernon 
Du Bois (fondly): “Sweet girl, 1 fain would 
call you mine, but—but-———” Sweet girl 
(softly): “Well, dear?” A Du B. (hesita- 
tingly): “I love yov fondly, but-—-” S,'G. 
Cicily) : “Algy, if you please, cease being a 
goat and talk like a man.” 

Tue Vatur or Ir.—A learned man can af- 
ford to admit that he does net know .very- 
thing. Once, a fashionable woman asked a 
well-known savant, “What ‘are the rings of 
Saturn composed of, professor?” “I don’t 
know, your grace,” was the reply. “ What is 
the value of being so learned if you cannot 
tell me so simple a thing about one of onr 
largest planets?” inquired the duchess. “'The 
value is,” he replied, “it enables me to say 
to such a question, ‘1 don’t know.’” 





| ain’t no pillows,” 


et 


“Tuy tell me, professor, you ‘hays 
tered all the modern tongues.” “ Wa 
ali but: my wife’s and her mother’s,” 

Youne heaved “ Horrors ! Here's an » 
count in the rt of a woman who gold he 
baby for ten canta, Young Father fwearitn 
“ Perhaps it -was teething.’ wie 

“ Wuart was Nero's greatest act of cruelty?’ 
esked the texwher of the class in history 
“Playing the fiddle,” was the prompt 
sponse, and the teacher let-it go at thai, 

Sux: “Did hear about young Tom; 
kyns!” He: “No What?” She: “Took » 
@ pistol and blew his brains out last niehi!' 
He: “ Must have been a mighty goo® she:.” 

Witine todo his best. “Johnny,” said ty: 
pretty teacher, “what is a kiss?” “T gan) 
exactly put it in words,” returned the bo 
“but if yer really wanter know, ahiow 
yer.” 

“Saioker is getting to be quite a society 
man. He tells me that he always makes it , 
point to be among. the first-nighters at ti 
theatre.” “Yes; Sticker owns a billboard, | 
understand.” 

Miss. Extrrcstasy : “ What a noble fellos 
Mr. Blank, the poet, is! He just lives on hiv 
thoughts.” Mr. Cynicus: “1 don’t doubt it 
He looks as though he were accustomed to 4 
pretty weak diet.” 

“Tr strikes me, my dear,” said be, sarcast 
cally, as the cries of the baby arouse above th 
Tullaby- she was trying to sing to it, “that 
your voice is something of a Jonah—it | 
swallowed up by a wail.” 

“No,” said Miss Cayenne, “I shouldn't s9; 
that he is illiterate.” “ What should you say! 
“That. his vocabulary is too large. He has 
acquired more words than he has had time te 
learn to epell or pronounce.” 

“Ys, the ceremony has been performed and 
John and’Mary are one.” “Indeed, whiel 
one?” “Well,” replied the father of the bride 
“from what I know of Mary’s mother, I shou 
say—but, ab ! here she comes,” 


AvrHor (of new play in far Western 
theatre}: “Hark! What's that queer noise!’ 
Western Manager: “Comes from the andi- 
ence.” .“ Eh, is that their style of applau! 
ing?” “No, its’ the clicking of revolvers. } 
think they are getting ready to call for t) 
author.” 

“TI wonpngr if Miggs is making any mone) 
writing books?” “You can find out easily 
enough. Ask him if he would advise any of lis 
friends to take to writing books for a living. 
“And if he is succeeding himself he will. s) 
‘Yes.’ I see.” “Not at all, If he is succeeding’ 
he will say ‘No.’” 

“Wu, did you thank Mr. Speedway for 
taking you to drive?” said. the mother of @ 
small boy, solicitously. No answer. The ques 
tion was repeated. Still no answer. “ Willie 
Do you hear me? Did you thank Mr. Speedway 
for taking you to drive?” “Yes,” whisperes 
Willie, “ but Le told me not to mention it!” 


» Fess 


i Can 


“Wuen I marry I shall try to be 


sure of oli 
thing, and that is; that I have a wom uf 


sense.” “ You mean a woman of prejudice an 
forethci ght, with fine perceptions and a know 
ledge of human nature?” “Yes, thats 1 
exactly.” “But they are just the ones who 
never marry.” 


“ PLEASF, sir.” said the bell-boy to a hotei 
clerk, “number {hirty says there aint 0° 
towel in his room.” “Tell him to use one 0} 
the window curtains.” ‘He says, too, ter 
“Te}) him to put his cca! 
- And he wants 


and vest under his head.” B 
3U 


pitcher of water.” “Suffering Cyrus! 


° : v hi 
| he is the worst kicker I ever struck in my At 


Carry him up the horse-pail.” “He wants te 
know jf ho can’t have a light.” “ Here, com 
found him! Give him this lantern, and aos 
him if he wants the earth, and if ine’l} have is 
fried only on one side, or turned over. 
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Gleanings 


Tasnz are four sorts of readers—hour-glass 
weadets, whose reading runs in and out, leav 
ing nothing; sponge readers, who imbibe all, 


it out again as they got it, 
go clean; jelly-bag readers, 


F who keep the dregs and refuse, and let the 


pure ran thre ugh ; and diamond readers, who 
vast aside all that.is worthless and hold only 


> the gems. 


A Fortuna ror A SonG,—Happy is: the 


jot of the success 


ful singer. . During her tour 


in the United States, Madame Adelina Patti 
will receive about 6,500 dollars for each per- 


formance, and an 
head for figures, 
receiving a little 
for every second 
will sing ebout 


ingenious American, with a 
calculates that she will be 
over two and a-half dollars 
she is upon the stage. She 
1,800 notes at cach per- 


ionmance, so that each note will be paid ‘for 
at the rate of three and’ a-quater ‘dollars. 


Finally, thé st 
ime t 
bor aongs .she wil 
dollars. 


A Wero Licur.—Mr. 
Hewilé, the American 
tas bean the subject 
the grandson of Mr. 
the first 


1830 made 
the famous old 


oiler, The rich inventor, in 


atistician estimates that every 
great singér draws a breath during 


l earn about two and a-half 


Peter Cooper 

millionaire, whose tight 

of recent, discussion, is 

Peter, Cooper, who in 

American locomotive— 

engine with the gun-barrel 
1 


workshop 


nus 


high up in the Madison Tower, five years ago 


set himself to t 
without heat, and now he has succeeded. 


he task of produciag light 


No 


women are employed in the Hewitt, workshop, 
and it is safe to say that none could be hired 


» stay in the room ten minutes 


heantiful woman 
hideous fright 
amp. It sends 


esalt produces a most ghastly cffect. 


: ‘The most 
in New York would become 
under the rays of a Hewitt 
out no red rays, and as a 
The 


homan skin loses its flesh tints; the reddest 


ips become a li 


vid blue, and the face and 


hands turn purplish yellow, with dark-blue 
blotches. Under this light, oak furniture ap- 
years light green, and brown wall-paper be- 


mes grey. 
Columbia, .Mr. 


Since . his graduation 
umbt. . Hewitt has perfected several 
nerlu: tmventions. 


from 


The most. important of 


them ate: A glue stock cutter; a glue clari- 


Tr; @ 


ragpoM. 


fish hatchery; a bicycle tire road 


Tus Woman is Wurre.—In an article called 
‘Human Personality After Death,” Mr. Lang 
vlls the story of a Mr. Wilmot, who left Liver- 

% for New York.on October 3, 1363. That 


feet, the saili 


of the ship, is officially con- 


iced. Mr. Wilmot’s cabin-mate, sleepingein 


the berth above 
Anglican orders, 
coceased. 
ame a lull. 


him, was an Englishman, in 
the Rev. William Tait, now 


After eight days of tempest there 
Mr. Wilmot slept well, but 


dreamed that his wife, then in America, en- 
tered his cabin in her night-dress, hesitated on 
seeing that he was. not alone, advanced, kissed 


um, and withdrew, 


On waking he found-Mr. 


‘ut fooking at him, ‘You're a pretty fellow,” 
valid Mr. Tait, “to have a lady come and visit 


you in this way.” 


admitted that he 


On being pressed, Mr. Tait 


» being then awake, had seen 


what Mr. Wilmot saw only in a dream, He 
“ities repeated his statement, in answer to 
Ve Wilmot’s inquiries. Moreover, Miss Wil- 
mot, in the sameship, says that Mr. Tait asked 
her if she had visited her brother; and told 


er that he had 


seen: a woman in white enter 


‘ae cabin. On joining his family, Mr..Wilmot 
Was asked by his wife if he had seen her when 


she visited him 


She then explained ‘that, 


“a week ago on Tuesday.” 
when apparently 


awake in bed, she seemed to herself to cross the 
i, enter his stateroom, see a man in the 
Upper berth, ‘yet advance and kiss her hus- 
‘and. She cortectly degeribed the ship, and @ 


peculiar arrangement ofthe berths. 


vase she did not 


ship from her he 


space. 


In this 
appear. to herself to see the 
d, but to move to it through 


TRE city. of Potosi, in Bolivia, So 
Ameriéa, is 133330 ft. above sea level. 
a railway station in Peru, has an elevation o 
15,635 ft., and near it, at the sa 
tunnel 3,847 ft. long is being driven through | 
the mountains. Leadville, Colorado, is 10,200 
ft. above the sea. But the highest-elevation, 
it is said, at which any regular inhabited dwelt. 


uth 


levies toll upon the other tissues, with the 


from one to two pounds daily, according to the 
exercise taken; therefore, the brain will not 
succumb as long as it has anything to feed 
upon. 

Mrs. Roossvert’s. Socran Dorties.—The 
recent iliness of President’ Roosevelt’s wife is 
stated to be duc to the treniendous round of 
social duties she has participated. in since 


275; guests at breakfast, 50; State dinners, 
3; average number of guests at State dinners, 
90; attended Cabinet dinners, 8; musicals 
given, 6; average number of guests at musi- 
cals; 300; total guests at musicals, 1,800; 
State receptions, 5; guests at New Year's re- 
ception weicomed by her, 8,000; guests at 
four other State receptions, 7,200; afternoon 
receptions given by Mrs. Roosevelt, 5; average 
number guests at each afternoon reception 
1,200; total guests at afternoon receptions, 
6,000; guests invited to Blue Room, enter- 
tairied after State receptions, 1,500 


‘Tar Forerunner or GiAnr Locomortives.— 
The railway companies are at present vieing 
with one another in turning out large and 
powerful locomotives, and we heard the other 
day of engines travelling at an average speed 
approaching seventy miles an hour. These 
leviathans contrant wondérfully with. the 
little model made by William Murdoch, in 
1784, which’ was the first locomotive engine 
made and run in England. This original 
model is still in exisience, It is about 14 in. 
high and 19 in, long, and consists of an 
oblong board. mounted upon three wheels, 
with two driving-wheels at the rear attached 
to @ crank-axle, and one steering-wheel in 
front, arranged under the board. Behind the 
driving-wheels- is the boiler, a rectangular 
copper vessel, a circnlar chamber forming the 
fire-hox being connected with «a small funnel 
in the top of the boiler, which serves to carry 
off the products df combustion from a spirit- 





lamp, arranged. to burn within the fire-box. 


i 
ne level, a} lazy or pe 


that least required, the fatty matter; then it | 


reswit that the body loses weight at the rate of | 


+ CoxTRivep sy a Lazy Maw.—It is ecord 
Galera, | that the idea of v ng iphores fron 
} distanca oO ‘igi jated 3 the riy ce rf 1 
azy erhaps overworked Irish porter, whe 
| having two signals at som: listanes 
under his charge, conceived t+} wpY Nnotic 
| of counter-weighting the handle of one and so 








ling is found is that of a Buddhist monastrey. froceersnut dle wily Ps sort rare agg Ay soi 
in Thibet—16,000 ft. Y | manage to work it from the other. An ins 
vor, See! the Ligenious ae , ond nowng 
Laptzs’ Hars.—It was stated the other day possibilities Wok the matter up and « arged 
that big hats for ladies are going out cf fashion | "pou it, with a resu't t bins and 
The typical hat is one with a profusion of | levers contained therein weve tly estab 
feathers. Not a“woman, whatever her station, | lished throughout all the lines. | : 
would consider herself sufficiently bedecked |. Omicin or win Savore.—l ad ing is as 
who carried no feather in her adorning. At Universal and. ae ecrenigniOne in Ching aa 
Court it is a law, and in the lowtiest of alleys | Japan * @hodeh. th the “ors ” é eok ead 
and slums it is‘paramount to everything. In | tised. No cneat is ever ellomen to devoct a 
mean streats it is even more worshipped than | out having been offercd « can wf the wot 
elsewhere, for it is a time-honoured custom that | <traw-coloured Misia. techs one te a 
the first sigan of wealth shall show itself by | times The Chinese th ; ats oR paige} 
tHe disportimg of a feather, a plume of bril <p aap vléne Th ae 
liant hue with which-to fire with envy the FA m ope cod wh5 y tone tere Son Prodi =. 
many neighbours who crowd together in all Pake 2 + Oar ea Ae pba AO tint a. Sita mh wat 
the dark’corners of large towns. And it is this | “70M “me to Hime. EON E te Deltce Saas, vn 
feather that makes the typical hat of the belle | rh eer tern eve Corsous, Bitle Yeat 
of the East End. - shaped holders of brass, silyer o work, 
| when they ari ! \ ld 
STARVATION AND THU Humax Bopy.—It isa! are not used nki 1 th 
popular belief that the human body eannot'live | cups are guilt s oftentime 
more than about a week without nourishment. | rn awkward pi: fe 10 Occident 
This notion has been exploded, and it has been | to manage to drink his ti ithou ing it 
demonstrated as a fact that the body will not | or burning his bands. Auother me rd used 
die till the skeleton condition has been reached, | by the mandarius is to infu he tea in @ 
unless the viruleuce of his disease carries hira | covered bow! instead of in a teapot. The cover 
off in the meantime. The life spirit, or vital | fis inside the bow). and is used ha lid ‘of a 
force-—call it what you will—lies in the brain | , apot. It was the mi nea of thi er bv th 
and nervous system, and the body is so much | European-which gave rise to the saucer o yar 
fuel, and when a man staryes, the brain feeds | qay. , ai 
upon the tissues of the body, first abstracting Orxreuontous Ossenvances making 


drinking is a 8 


S 


Even the ordinary 


| and us thing in 


tea-making 


Japan 


aud drinking Or 


| everyday life has a ceremonionsnees about it 
| quite unknown to the Westerner. It would be 
thought as rude to neglect to offer tea to a 
} visitor on his arrival as not to speak to hin 
| Phe making of tea has in most cases been the 


work of men. By t ld etiquette a Japanese 


| geutleman neyer entrusted to any servant t! 
j}making of tea, nor dia he allow himself to 


| exercise the fine art of that 


: simple process m1 
November. Thé following list. shows | the |}seen. The cha-no-ya tea the ee st cer 
strain under which she has been since that |p onious of all Japanese usawes. To begin with 
, i 4 8 a 200: } i tA i wvapeane USA gl € id a vibul, 
month :—House _ guests entertained, UU; ja different tea, a tea powd is used and & 
dinner parties given, 36; average guess at separate. set of utensils, wh ‘re never 
ac inner party, 20; guests at luncheon, |; eV ; ‘ 
each ‘dinner ‘party, 20; guests at lunche | brought out except on r For 


ion that a 
specia ly Tr a Treo 
set apart and never 
The roles 
serving 
1 down, 
ne order 


| merly tus was sO importan 
! tea-house was built e 
lin the dwelliug-house was 
ed by any other gathering 





| desecra 
| and regulations governing tlie mal 
|and drinking of the cha-no-ya aré 

I ey en the topics of conversation and 
| 

} 








in which they are te be introduced. 

Toup BY AN ANGLER he only fish I kno 
that seems to have any affection for its young 
is the eati h. Other fizh di recara their youn, 
altogether—will even eat them at timés—but 
not so with the “ catty.” The time I dis- 
covered this-good trait was last summer. | 
was angling in a mill dam, and in the el 
water I saw a host ‘of little catfish, acco 
panied by two adults. The adults-—-hushend 
and wife, né6 dopbt—watched over the babies 
with anxious care. They darted in this dipec- 
tion and in that, ke eping the coast clear, and 
if a stranger fish approached they. rnfiled up 

nd fought it off like lions. They did a thing 
that indicated great intelligence in them whea 
they saw me. ‘Happening to glance up ef 
catch my eye, they feared that t meant wre 
chief, and instantly they sank to the botlom 
and thrashed the mud about with their tails, 
thus creating au opaque cloud wherein their 
young and they were invisible. Since that 
time I have often seen cattivh with their young, 
There have been two adults in each case to look 
after the swall fry i in the presence of seme 

great danger the epague cloud of mud. has 
| always been drawn about the ‘brood, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


IT turned with a start when he 
spoke’to her. “She looked at him 
in a dazed sort of way for a 
moment, and then remembrance 

H came to her,. and with this re- 

membrance came other memories; and as the 





difficulty of the position broke in on her she 
felt her pale cheeks grow crimson for an in- 


stant. urice had taken off his hat and was 
holding out his hand. 

“You don't remember me, I am afraid? I 
hope you will forgive me for stepping you, but 
I felt I must come and speak to you, and try 
to thank you for all you did for me the other 
day, down at Thornton.” 

Sit just put her fingers into his hand. 

“I—I hope you are better,” she said, her 
voice faint and uncertain. Her heart was 
beating fast. Oh, why had she come out? and 
why should this have happened? She felt 
almost like crying, she was so tired and weak. 
Her eyes had the look of a hunted animal in 
them, but they were wondrously beautiful, and 
she was strangely picturesque and attractive. 
Not even the common black bonnet and ugly, 
shapeless black cloak could hide this fact from 
Maurice. Montgomery's critical gaze. In fact, 
for once in his life, he forgot to be critical, 
and looked at’ the picture without regard for 
the setting. 

“Oh, I am much better, though not very 
strong on this ankle just for a little while. 
Are you going to sit down in the Park? May 
I find youachair? There are one or two over 
oo under the trees—it looks pleasant and 


8 : 

Bat Kit drew back. 

“T—I have no time to sit 
I must go.” 

She began to move away, but Maurice did 
not intend to lose sight of her so quickly. 
His curiosity was roused, and something else 

po. He was immensely attracted by this 
girl, so uncommon in her beauty, and with 
some mystery about her. Moreover, as he 
bad broken an appointment on purpose to 
speak to her, it was hardly likely he should 
not try and achieve that purpose. 

“You are staying in I n?” he asked, 
quickly. 

Kit nodded her head. She was greatly dis- 
tressed—her loyalty to Constance made her 
unhappy now. She felt, and felt truly, her 
cousin would be greatly annoyed at this 


down, thank you. 


“I heard you were in Paris,” Captain Mont- 

mery said, turning and walking slowly be- 
side her, for she would move on. “You see, 
I was not absolutely ungrateful. I did not 
forget my nurse, who came to my rescue 80 
kindly and so well.” 

“T did nothing,” Kit said, and then she ral- 
lied her courage. “I am glad you are better. 
You--you ought not to walk too much, I am 
eure. J think it will do you harm. I—I hope 
es ill forgive me. I must gO now. Good- 


She walked away rapidly, and Maurice 
frowned. He could not follow her gnickly on 
account of his foot, but he followed as quickly 
as he could, nevertheless, and, hailing a han- 
som, he got in, directing the man to go slow! 
down the street in front of them, along which 
Kit’s slight figure was hurrying swiftly. 

It aid not enter her head to imagine he 
fould follow her. To her honest mind such 
® course of action would have been distinct] 
dishonourable ; she was, indeed, gradually al- 
lowing a certain relief to steal over her. The 

ger was over for the moment, but in 
future she must be very careful. She must go 
out only when it was dark. and she would 


| place as London—London, a world of streets 
j and houses, and people that seemed to be in- 
numerable an endless. Her walk, brief as it 
was, had done her a little good; she felt. re- 
freshed for the mouthful of air; but she was 
exceedingly glad when she reached the area 
gate, and had slowly but surely descended the 
stone steps 

Maurice Montgomery watched her descent 
with knit brows, and muttered an inflammatory 
exclamation under his breath. He was more 
puzzled, ‘more curious, and more interested 
than he had ever been in his life. He stopped 
his cab and waited a few minutes. Perhaps 
she had only gone inte the house on some er- 
rand, and would come out again. He waited 
about fifteen minutes on the whole, and then 
directed the hansom driver to take him to one 
of his numerous clubs. He had lost an im- 
portant engagement through this-sudden meet- 
ing with Kit, but he,searcely even remem- 
bered that; he was occupied in wondering all 
sorts of things about her, and in trying to clear 
up the mystery: 

“One thing is very certain,” he said to him- 
self, as he drove along, “and that is that Lady 
Sinclair’s ‘angel’ is capable of telling a good 
lie. She can do it cleverly, too, for I, for one, 
entirely believed in the story of the school in 
Paris. What can it be? Has the girl done 
anything wrong? Is she in disgrace? She 
looked Sborribshy frightened when I saw her. 
Her eyes are lovely—-never saw anything like 
them! It’s a strange face. She was not nearly 
so pretty to-day, but she looked white and ill, 
and she is evidently in trouble. I feel an in- 
terest in her.” 

Captain Montgomery mused on in his most 
antocratic manner, as though the mere fact 
of his interest endowed Kit with some great 
attraction. “Confess I don’t understand it. 
Why is she here, and why did she go down 
the kitchen steps of the Leiths’ house, and 
why did that cold-faced paragon of virtue tell 
such a stunning falseh about her? I shail 
have to find out more about this!” And then 
Captain Montgomery reached his club, and 
went in to find a goodly budget of letters, all 
more or less in a fashionable feminine hand- 
writing, awaiting his perusal. He soon got 
through them, and, seating himself at table, 
began the task of answering them. They were 
nearly all invitations, and to most of 
them this ‘successful and handsome young man 
was compelled to send a negative answer. 
There was one, however, which did not share 
this fate. Maurice read it through twice. 

“Dear Lady Grace,—Thank you so much for 
your kind invitation. I shall be delighted to 
dine with you on Thursday evening. I look 
forward with much pleasure to seeing you 
again. Thanks for your inquiries. My un- 
fortunate aukle is better, though I am still a 
cripple. With kindest remembrances to your- 
sell and Miss Svbil—Yours very sincerely, 

“ Maurice Mowrcomerr.” 

He folded and addressed the note to Lady 
Grace Leith, 20, Mayfair Square, W., and 
tossed it on the heap of other letters. 

“ Beastly dinner; everything cold; but it is 

olitic, and Sybil is charming.” And then 
faurice suddenly remembered Kit. “ And, b 
Jove! I might be able to find out something 
about that girl. I can get all I want to know 
through Sybil.” 
After that, the remembrance of “that girl” 
faded out of Captain Montgomery’s mind. He 
had so much to do, to dress, and dine, and go 
to the opera, and show up at two or three 
balls, where his lameness would be deplored 
in the most flattering manner, and he himself 
be the recipient of the most tender sympathy. 





wear a veil. She had never thought of the 
possibility of being recognised in so vast a 


Twice, however, in the evening Kit’s exist- 


pous, selfish, irritable; ly 
y ar selfish, worldly, hard, 
theti 


a eed 


resemblance between her and one of 
at the opera, and, secondly, by a remark from, 
a young man, one of his town associates, who, 
boldly asked him who the deuce the yey 
pretty red-haired girl was-he liad been sep, 
walking with in the park that afternoon, 4 
nursing sister, or something of that sort, wass 
} she? 

| Maurice made some laughing remark; by, 
Kit went up in his estimation at once. f. 
was the sort of man who prized what the 
world prized. 

He dismissed the subject, but did not neg, 
tive the notion of the nursing sister. Unti 
he knew more about Kit, and what her posi- 
tion was in Lady Grace Leith’s house, he pte 
ferred-to imagine her im some light differen 
to that in which he knew he should undoub:- 
edly find her. t 

He thought of her a little more as he drove 
home. very late to his rooms, and a thrill of 
passion, not sentiment, shot through his heart 
as he conjured up the young face, with its pale 
skin, its red lips, and its marvellous cyes. 

“Tf she is friendless, and weeds help, why 
should not I be her friend?” he said; and he 
imagined he was thinking a most noble sad 
pure-minded thought. 

Maurice was egoist to such an extent that 
he even blinded himeelf to what ke really 
meant, said, or did. 

He was not absolutely a bad nature ; he was 
only intensely selfish, narrow-minded, preju- 
diced, and pugnaciously English. He had 
several ints, and would have had more 
had not his selfishness spread itself like a veil 
over all his character, and clouded the whole. 

Had he been true to himself and true to his 
manhood, he would never even have let such 
a thought come into bis mind. He would have 
known the truth,-the fallacy, and the danger 
of such a pr . i: 

Friendship between a man and a woman is 
always more or less an anomaly in this case, 
taking everything ito consideration—it was. 
an impossibility. 

But Maurice Montgomery had yet to leare 
the meaning of the word impossible where his 
desires and inclinations were concerned. He 
had never thwarted or denied them yet, ané 
he certainly had no intention of beginning to 
do 60 now. 





CHAPTER X. 

“J want to know all about you. [ am sure 
you are very unhappy, Kate. Your name » 
Kate, isn’t it? And you don’t leok strong. 
Don’t think me on ei but I should like 
to help you if I could!” 

The speaker was a bright-looking gui; she 
could not be called exactly pretty, but she was 
undeniably charming,-with a sparkle in he: 
grey eyes, and a perpetual smile hovering 
round the corners of her mouth. 

One could easily understand the popularity 
which Sybil Leith possessed the instant one: 
looked at her. She had that which is some 
times almost as great a power as besuty—® 
nameless fascination, a sympathy that none 
could resist. ; 

She might net attract immediately, amid i 
crowd of more. lovely faees; but she held her 
kingdom once if was hers, and her power in- 
creased instead of diminishing. 

It was a miracle how she aie, Be the 

i Jir George Leith, pom 
child of such parents—Sir Gowre tna ord, 
and upsympa- 


ic. 
Out of four daughters, Sybil alone possessed 
the nature so utterly unlike that belonging '™ 
her parents. Her three sisters, al) most satis 
factorily married, had resembled their aother 
minutely. Her one brother was the fac simile 
of her father. Where and wherefore Sy> 
should have been so different is one of those 
mysterious questions to whieh one wilt never 
find an answer. 


The only thing that was certain was that 





ence was recalled to him. First by the slight 


Sybil was different, and thee discussion endeds 
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“SUPPOSE 1 DO NOT KNOW YOU YET, IS THAT ANY REASON WHY I SHOULD NOT GROW TO KNOW YOU?” SAID MAURIC 


She was sitting in her pretty bedroom now, 
dad in a blue dressing gown, with her hair 
loose on her shoulders, undergoing the 
manipulation of brashing from the girl who 
stood just behind. 

Sybil Leith was one of those generous 
— of the feminine sex, who can admire 
another of that same sex without the faintest 
scintillation of jealousy. 

She not rng admired Kit, she had straight 
way fatlen in love with her. She thought she 
had never seen anyone so sweet, so uncommon, 
30 beautiful before. 

She sat staring in the glass, apparently lost 

in contemplation of her own Image, in reality 
gazing at the reflection of Kit’s pale subdued 
face, with its sorrowful expression and its 
mavellous colouring. 
_{t had been almost too great a relief to Kit, 
wus meeting with the girl on whom it was her 
duty to attend, and finding her so unlike all 
the rest of the world with whom she had come 
i contact since her new life had . 

As Sybil had fallen in love with her, so Kit 
had fallen a victim to the other’s charmi 
and womanly nature. It was a case of metus. 
affinity. 

Sybil was perplexed and worried too about 
her new maid. 

“She is absolutely a lady, refined as she is 
beautiful. She is so young, and yet she is so 
whappy. It does not seem right that one 
ae should be so unhappy while another 

And then Sybil Leith 

en il Leith would glance with a 
er fe ier writing-table siudded with some 

zen 

beat liked tei = graphs o chosen an 
fer eyes always went to one picture in a 
‘iver frame—a handsome stalwart young 
the 2 2 smart uniform—with 4 si ature in 
re Aap just two letters, ‘M.M>,” and a 


The mere fact of looking ai this portrait, 


‘een 


7 
t .-> 
Ved ek iy 





géve Sybil pleasure and revived the know- 


vw ‘ 
AN git *. 8 


ledge of her happiness, recalling, as it did, 
many a pretty little episode which she 
treasured in her heart of hearts. 

Kit had waited on her several days before 
Sybil determined to speak out what was on 
her mind. 

She was dressing for dinner now. Her 
mother was giving a small party, only one 
or two intimate friends; but Sybil was very 
particular about having her hair prettily 
done, and had told Kit to lay out one of her 
most becoming frocks. 

Another girl might have been, not un- 
naturally, irritated when she found that her 
new maid was unequal to the task of doing 
her hair, but Sybil was the most considerate 

on in the world, 

“T know Pie have no experience,” she said 
to Kit, and. then she sent and asked her 
mother’s maid to come to the rescue, and told 
Kit ee ding. 4 8 had some lessons 
immediately, ing, in her pretty way, 
“and I am sure you will be splendid at it, for 
you have such artistic hands, and you are in 
earnest.” 

Kit’s heart. swelled with en, pain, and 
titude. She could not fail to be touched 
Miss Leith’s kindness. Poor child! she 

had not had too much of it in her life, and it 
was like some healing balm upon her troubled 
and sorrowful heart. 

There was something about Sybil that re 
called Chris. She longed so often to write to 
Chris, to let him know where she was, and 
what doing, but she had no intention of 
breaking her word to Constance. She would 
be loyal to the one who had helped her, even 
théugh that help had been in so poor a way, 
and she had been absolutely forgotten and 
neglected by her cousin since her departure. 

To let Chris know anything about her 


would be to make Constance very angry, and 


ive her annoyance, and this was some 
fit would not do. 
But, all the same, ber heart went forth 





MONTGUMBERY. 


very often to her old playmate, the staunch 
loving friend of her childhood. At moments 
she felt as though she would have given all 
she posseseed—life and youth itself—to cling 
once to. his strong, loving hands, and be con 
scious of the reality of his unalterable affeo- 
tion. 

The likeness she traced in Sybil to Chrie 
would have made her pleasant under any 
circumstarices in Kit’s eyes; but allied as i 
was to such tender womanliness and sym- 
pathy, it is little wonder that Kit felt a great 
portion of love and gratitude go out to her 
Se yr? ‘ 

Sybil was dressed in her pretty white frock;. 
and was drawing on her gloves, when she 
suddenly turned and spoke to Kit. 

Dinner was not till a quarter past eight, 
and the hour had not chimed yet. Sybil had 
a shy wish not to go down too soon. 

iy He can have a little chat with mamma» 
first,” she thought to herself hurriedly. 

Her twiletie had been completed early, and 
Kit was busying herself putting away things. 
She looked round, and her face coloured 


‘suddenly as Sybil spoke to her. 


“JT shall cali you Kate,” Miss Leith went 
on, “it is so much prettier than Lowe. I 
don’t like calling you by your surname. Yow 
look very pale, Kate ; I think you ought to ga ~- 
out. I am sure a little air would do you good. 
Why not ask Sparks to go for a walk with 
yon?” ; y 

Sparks was Lady Grace’s maid, a very im- 

t person. She frightened Kit exceed 


ingly, 

She shrank back now from the idea 

“Oh! no—I mean, thank you very mucli, 
Miss Sybil ; but I—1 don’t think I can go out. 
I have some sewing to do.” 

“What sewing? But you can’t work al 
day and all night too. No one can; it is pre~ 
presses You will be ill; and you are ilk, 

helieve. Please don’t work any more te 
night, Kate.” 
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Kit’s eyes filled with sudden tears. 

“You are very good,” she said, brokenly. 

She turned round to hang some dresses in 
the wardrobe, but Sybil had caught sight of 
her face, and it sent quite a pang through the 
happy girl’s heart 

“Oh! dear, { wish I could do something 
for her,” she though Out loud, she said, | 
gently, “ You wil! forgive me asking you any | 
impertinent questions, “Kate, won't you? I| 
am only anxious xbout you; I ean't bear to 
See anyone unhappy. But I won’t bother you 
now. Perhaps, some day, when you know me 
@ little better, you will. tell me something 





> 


about yourself and your life before you came 
here. ‘lili that time, I should like you to 
know I am your friend, and if there is any- 
thing you want, anything I can do for you, I 
would like you te come to me. Will you 
make that a bargain?” ; 
She stretched ovt her ungloved hand as she 
.@poke, and Kit took it—took it” after a 
amoment’s hesitation, then bent her lips, and 
kissed the hand passionately. 

“You are good. Oh! you are good,” she 
Said, in the same broken fashion. “J sha 
never be able to thank you—never! But 
will be your friend all my life!” 

And when she said these words, how little 
Kit Marlowe knew what they would cost ber, 
what they would really mean. 

” * 


= 





* ~ 
Maurice Montgomery had no necessity to 
qyuestion Sybil Leith in any sort of way about 
Kit’ As thongh fate had vined. it, she 
herself gave him ali the ioformation he 
desired, before the long and solemn dinner 
had progressed more than half way, 

He had noticed, immediately she entered 
the drawing room, that there were tear drops 
mn her eye-lashes, and her face had a subdued, 
emotional expression which attracted him. 
Hic was indeed very much attracted by Sybil 
Leith altogether. Of course, he did not con- 
sider her pretty ; in fact, he found her regret- 
ably ordinary and rather plain than otherwise, 
when he sat down quietly to sean her person- | 
ality ; but Maurice was, as has been pointed 
anit, before, an excessively vain man, and it was 
Vherefore only in the ordinary course of things 
that he should be,touched and gratified by the 
knowledge of this girl’s love for him. “And 
Sybil did loye him; in her simple, earnest, 
true-hearted fashion she had set him-up on a 
pedestal, and she was worshipping him with 
all the warmth ond sincerity of her nature. 
She was. not conscious of how clearly she 
betrayed this knowledge to him; she only 
knew that, happy as 


r 


she was under ordinary 


cireumstances, she was never so happy as 
when she was with Maurice. She had no 


discriminating powers, nor did she desire 
them: To her he was faultless, a man’ above 
men, something that roused the higher and 
better feelings in all hearts—a brave, strong, 
straightforward soldier of honour, as loyal in 
uasart as in his career " 

. Maurice had began to pay her attention 
from the first day they had met, very delicate 
eitention, caleulated to interest her and not 
alorm. her mother. For Sybil Leith was 
an heiress in a small way. She not only 
would carry to her husband the liberat 
allowance set on one side for her by her rich 
father, but she had lately come into posses- 
‘sion of a nice little income and property, 
bequeathed her by her aunt and godmether. — 

Consequently, Lady Grace was keenly om 
éhe alert against all possible fortune hunters 
and other undesirable persons, and amply 
roade up in her assiduous watch over of 
daughter for the indifference and careless- 
ness with whieh that same daughter regarded 
herself and her wealth, 

As a matter of fact, Sybil never thought of 
her movey at all. Perhaps Maurice Mont- 
gomery fulfilled this mission for her—for he 
thought a great deal about her money, and 
not always in the most. unselfish way 

As they sat together at dinner after Sybil 
had inquired. tenderly and been reassured 


ebont the poor ankle, Maurice drew out, in his 








most skilful and gentle way, the cause of the | 
emotion that had been on her face when they 
first met. Sybil said very little to begin with, 
but it was impossible for her to resist the fas- 
cination of Maurice’s voice and manner, and 
then she trusted him and believed him to be 
absolutely aud exactly of the same calibre as 
herself. 

She told him about Kit: how she was 
certain the girl was gently born, but how she 
had said nothing as yet,-and Sybil would not 

uestion, Onky she was really ‘troubled, for 
the girl seemed ill, and she was sure the 
work and the close confinement to the house 
was bad for her; and then Sybil, having said 
so much, and finding, as she knew. she shou!d, 
that Maurice was so sympathetic, told how 
she and Kit had made friends, and. how she 
was certain that she had been badly. treated, 
but that it was evident she would cay nothing 
and meant to. bear her burden silently. 

Maurice sat musing as Sybil ceased. x 

“It sounds very interesting «ind almost 
romantic; and how like you,” with a tender 
infleetion on the word, “to be so sweet and 
good. No doubt all you say is true, and lL 
expect she is very unhappy.” . 

“She looks wretched and so ill, and the 
funny thing is, I find she never goes out ; she 
is frightened to walk alone, I suppose, and she 
shrinks from the other servants. I hit on @ 
splendid plan just now. J shall give her my 
key of the square, and she can go there when- 
ever she likes; in the evening, for instance, 
when we are all ont; she could sit there and ' 
be nice and quiet. Don’t you think I am} 





“Very clever!” he said, smiling down into 
her. ¢yes, “and something more beside!” he | 
whispered, and Sybil turned away her. head 
and blushed a pretty rose colour, even down 
to her soft white throat. 

Tt was a very happy evening. Maurice 
sat beside her, as she went to the piano and 
sang «all her quaint little songs. He did not} 
say much, but he had very eloquent eyes, 2nd | 
Sybil seemed to find all the words she needed 
in them. 

They parted with a close hand-clasp, Sybil 
ran upstairs to her room with a heart Eads | 
thrilled and throbbed witha joy that was 
beyond description, and Maurice Monigomer 
got into a cab and was driven away to @ 
bachelor supper party. He looked keenly at 
the square gardens as he drove past them, 
and seemed to.be making some sort of calcu- 
lation; then he threw himself back in his 
corner, and a smile curled the corners of his 
handsome mouth—the smile of a man well 
satisfied with himself and with the world in 
general. 





7 * * 

Sybil Leith's unexpected goodvess brought | 
a gleam of sunshind into our poor little 
seroine’s life. 

The sympathy was so beautiful to her, she 
had no words to express all it meant to her. 
She,gave out of her bountiful young heart the 
truest love, the deepest gratitude, to the girk 
wlio had given her so much. 

She longed to be able to show some definite 
proof of her intense gratitude, yet she was 
silent in this, She bore herself very quietly, 
che..would-net encroach on Sybil’s gracious- 
ness. 

She never forgot for a moment the position 
she held in the house. and taught herself 
daily the bitter and difficult task of repression 
in her pride and in her feelings. 

Sybil’s interest in her new maid did not fail 
to provoke extreme jealousy among the other 
servants, with whom Kit could not even at- 
tempt to associate. 

Her quiet dignified bearing—and it was 
wonderful how the natural flow of spirits had 
been brought imto subjection by her will— 
would have made her unpopular under any 
circumstances; but when it- became known 
that Miss Sybil had taken such a faney te 
Kate Lowe, then the dissatisfaction became 
dislike—very definite dislike too. 
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Kit only drew back more and wore into jy 
shell. If it had not been for Sybil, ther, 
were moments when. she told hemelf gh, 
could not bear the life she had to led. 
but the pleasare she derived from atteadiyy 
on her new friend more than compensated for 
all her discomfort. 

She loved the little chats in the pretty bed. 
room while she brushed Syhil’s coft brow, 
hair; and she delighted in helping the girl to 
dress in the evening to go to a dinner, ¢} 
opera, or a ball. : 

Sybil had given Kit the key of ths ganiens 
in the square, and-already the latter had made 
acquaintance with these same gatdens. 

She usually chose the hour when the ser 
yants were at-supper, and -her going and 
coming passed unnoticed. 

Kit grew almost fond of these dingy, shabby 
trees and brown grass plots: She would sit 
there in the summer twilight, and her thoughts 
would go chiefly to Chris—what he was doing 
and what he thought of her, and if he missed 
her much, 

Constance neyer wrote her a word. She 
never knew how her aunt -had received the 
news of her departure, she had no hint as 
to what story was riven to account for that 
departure. She felt a little sad and weay 
at Constance’s utter neglect of her; at least 
she might have sent one word, but Kit never 
attempted to break the silence. 

One evening she had dressed Sybil in.a 
frock of delicate pink, and had watched the 
girl flatter down to the hall, where Lady Grace 
stood waiting. é 

There was a happy look on Sybil’s face 
that somehow made Kit feel conscious of a 
ache and a void in her heart. 

She did not envy her friend; she only felt « 
heaviness upon her as thoughts of her life 
would crowd into her mind. §hoe put the 
room in order, and then stood at the window 
and sighed. She felt almost too tired to put 
on her hat to go out; but as the soft summer 
night wind came in and touched her cheeks, 
she rallied herself, and went to her room, dress- 
ing herself quickly. 

6 square was almost deserted. Later on 
it would be filled with carriages, for one of the 
big hotises was decorated with striped awning 
that told of some reception, a big soirée, or 4 
ball. 

Kit unlocked the gate,.and was passing i 
when eomeone touched her on the shoulder, _ 

“Tt is Miss Marlowe, is it, not?” Captain 
Montgomery said, as she turned with a start. 

Kit trembled with nervousness and a littl 
fear. Then there’ came a swift thought of 
Constance. ll 

“Do not call me by that name,” she said, 
hurriedly. “I--I am Kate Lowe. I-do- 
not-——- ” 

Maurice hastened to_réassure her. — 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, in his most 
courteous way. “I am so sorry I made a ms: 
take.” 

To himeelf he was thinking that now, mor 
than. ever, there was some. mystery, or why 
should she be masquerading in a false name: 
He pushed the gate open for her to pess 
through, and followed her quite easily, letting 
the latch click behind him. 3 

“These gardens are a wonderful inventiou, 
he said, walking beside her timid, besitatung 
figure. be 

He still had to use a stick, but his jameness 
did not detract from his appearance, rabiet 
it gave him additional interest. er. 

“TI am afraid,” hé began, determmng “ 
start matters on a frank footing; “+ #™ 
afraid, Miss Lowe; you think me a very 0) 
ceremonious person intruding on you ™ tas 
way; but, you eco, I cannot forget how kina 


you were to me, and T have had such o —_ 


19 
: 








to joim you in your little evening walks.” | 
laughed slightly...“ Now, I daresay yeu 
wonder how I know you do. walk im the even 
ing. Well, I will.make a confession. | have 
been bere in this square nearly every night 
this week, aml I haye watched you come into 
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ns, and have envied you your quiet 
oe of thought, amd wished I might be 
lowed to join you, as I have done to-night!” 

‘Kit felt a stcange thrill run throughout her. 
“You have watched me?” she said, won- 

ingly, softly. 
spe ei “ Yes,” only making the word 
as tender as he possibly could. ; 

The girl looked at him out of her beautiful, 
ynoomprebending eyes. Her hair was a little 
nfied on her brows. ‘The rising moon 
touched her pale face with its cold radiance, 
juwing @ nameless loveliness out of those 
marvellous eyes. Maurice Montgomery felt 
his pulses quickened. : ' 

It was not love that stirred his heart, for 
snch a heart a6 he possessed could not possibly 
know the meaning of the word love in its 
truest, : Paige most exquisite sense; but, 
nevertheless, he called it love to himself, and 
he let. its fascination steal over his practical 
mind, blind his shrewd eyes, and. deafen, the 
goice of his worldly-wise reason. 

“Js it so. strange that I should do this?” he 
asked her, as they walked on under the trees. 

The girl quivered at his yoice, and wondered 
in & Shy, vague way why her heart should 
thiob and beat so fast, and why her eyes felt 
» heavy that she could not lift them to the 
handsome face bending so tenderly above her. 

“JI think it is,” she said, spesking ner- 
vously, “ I—you don't know me, and—and——” 

“And what?” he asked, gently. “Suppose 
] do not know you yet, is that any reason why 
I should not grow to know you? You helped 
me onco when I needed help; now-—forgive 
me, will you not, if I hart you? but I feel 
somehow you may need help—only the help of 
sympathy, of comprehengon, the help of a 
friend, and—and I should love to give this to 
you it I might!” 

Kit’s glorious. eyes filled with tears sud- 


denly. 

“How good you are,”she said, brokenly, 
‘how good!” , 

Mauri¢e stretched out his hand. 

“Little girl,” he said, softly, “shall we be 
frends? You do not know much of me, but 
I will try to make you like me, and—and I 
will try to give you happiness if I can. I 
know you have some trouble, that there.is sad- 
aes in Four young heart, but I do not ask 
you to tell me of it yet; some day, when we 
an quite old friends. ‘This: is ali I have to 
say. This is why I have watched and waited 
for an opportunity to speak to you. Will 
you forgive me? Will you’ say you are not 


ag be 
_ Kit said nothing, only put her slender hand 
into his with a courage that was born of 
intense gratitude to him, and some other feel- 
ing new, deep, intense—a. feeli that™was 
laden with joy she had never felt before. 
And as-she stood there in the moonlight, seal- 
ing the compact of their friendship. with that 
sueut, eloquent hand-clasp, Sir Philip Des- | 
mond was waiting, with an impatient frown 
on his brow, at his club, for Maurice, to keep 
an appointment with him; and Sybil Leith, 
standing in a crowded drawing-room trying to 
chat and be at her ease, was counting the 
minutes with passionate eagerness for the 
hour when she would enter the ball-room at a 
very grand house where Maurice Montgomery 
would be awaiting her, to sit beside her’ all 
the @vening~~and, who could say !—-perhaps to 
whisper in her ear in some quiet corner the 
words her heart already. knew so well and 
cherished so dearly. 
(fo be continued next week.) 

This story commenced in No. 2,079. Back 

— cam ba obtained through all News- 
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Woman Darnss Rerormer.-- We have 
worked hard in the great movement to emanci- 
pate women from the tyranny of dress, and we 
are on the eve of a glorious victory. There is 
only one ve Es, bitterness in our cup of joy. 
Friend; “ is. it?” “The fact that the 
women of the country won't accept our ideas.” 











Abominable People. 





By UNCLE BENJAMIN, 





Oi all the people from whom we pray to be 
delivered, deliver us frem those who are al 
ways seeing resemblances! 

Everybody knows them—you all have one or 
more of them among your acquaintances. 

When they come into your presence, they 
put on thew glasses—most of them wear 
glasses—and rea you to as rigid an inspec- 
tion as they would subject a horse which they 
thought of purchasing, and which was sus- 
peeted of being spavined or foundered. 

They will examine the texture of your skin, 
the droop of your eyelids, the curve of your 
mouth, and the freckles on your nose, and by 
the time you are nervous enough to fly, they 
will come Out with an opinion. 

“Why, bless me! how much you resemble 
your Uncle Aaron!” 

Sometimes your grandfather, or father, or 
Aunt Polly, or Safly, is the one-to whom it is 
said you bear a resemblance, and, as a general 
thing, all these reJatives are very ugly; and, 
of course, you feel intensely flattered. It is 
the business of these abominable people to 
make you feel that you are a monstrosity. 

They will expatiate.on your sppearance, and 
wonder if you are well. 

Don’t you look’a little yellow around the 
eyes? Are you sure you are net bilious? You 
ought: to take some bitiers. ‘Then they will 


want to know if you are as flesl:y as usual, and | 


they will exclaim because you are fat, or be 
cause you are lean, as the case may be. 

If you have a small waist, they will suggest 
tight-lacing ; if a large one, they will ask if 
you are not afraid of dying of the dropsy. And 
they will remember some remote ancestor of 
yours who had it. 

Ti you ate getting past thirty, they will ask 
if you dye your hair, or suggest, that your 
false teeth make you look ten years younger. 

Then they will begin to reckon up your age 
by the birth of Mr. Jones’s Ned, or Mr. 


Rebinson’s Ellen; or by the cold Friday, or } 


the hot, Monday, or some other event, of equal 


importance, and equally well fixed in the 
calendar. 
You are too pale, or too red; you should 


wear green, or pink, or blue; in short, any 
colour but the one you have on. That is 
dreadfully unbecoming ! 

When they have Tia with ‘your personal 
appearance, they will turn their attention to 
your friends and relatives. If you have any 
relations who are not quite respectahle—and 
who has not?-—they will be particularly 
anxious to know about these same relatives. 

Has your cousin Dick secured a divorce from 
his wife yet? or, is it really eo, that your 
husband’s uncle’s cousin's wife is suspected of 
poisoning her mother-in-law ? 

Then they sigh, and roll up their eyes, and 
advise you not to feel bad about it, and inform 


‘you that nobody is responsible for what their 


relations do. 

And, if you are a man, you feel as if you 
would like to kick them soundly; and if you 
are #@ Woman, you wish their grandfather had 
been hung, so you could twit them of it. 

Bat there is no redress, and it is one of the 
evils that must be borne. 


ewe 








A GENTLEMAN was once making a pedestrian 
excursion in a wild rural district. Feeling 
rather hungry, he looked at his. watch to see 
if it were peasy dinner-time, but found that 
it had stopped. - Just then, happening to 
meet with a country boy, he asked him: 
“What time is it, my lad?” The youngster 
answered: “Just twelve, sir.” “Only 
twelve?” said the gentleman; “I thought 
it was more.” “it’s never any more in these 
parts, sir,” said the boy, simply; “it begins 
again at one.” 
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Gems 

Ir sometimes happens that the man whe 
dubs his house his castle has the moat in his 
eye: 

Tv every man is the architect of his-own des- 
tiny he should pay particular attention to fire 
escapes. 

Have a purpose in life, and, having it, 
throw such strength of mind and muscle inte 


your work as God has given you. 
Tue universe is as full of truth and good 
ness as it is of light. And no more surely 


does the constant. day return alike to the 
“iust and the unjust” than true lives will 
rebuke our untrut):, earnest opportunities re 
buke our reluctant sloth of spirit by their 
brave and cheerful solicitings 

THE two most precious things on this sick 
of the grave are our repttation and cur hfe 
But it is to be lamented that the most con- 
temptible whisper may deprive us of one, anc 
the weakest weapon of the other. A wis 
man, therefore, will be more anxious to de 
serve a fair name than to possess it. 


Tue pleasures of vice are often real, but 
they are commonly transient, and they leave 
legacies of suffering, weakness, or care behiad 
them. The nobler pleasures for the most part 
grow and strengthen with alvancing years 
It is in the long forecast of life that the 
superiority of virtue, as an element of bap- 
piness, becomes most apparent. 





A wornen should not live for her children 
but. with them. She should keep abreast of 
the times in reading, and enter into the better 
r little anes, leading them up 
step by step, instead of lagging behind then. 
and being considered by them to be more of « 
servant than a companion. Most men who 
have achieved greatn in the eyes of the 
world give to their mothers the credit for their 
start and stimulus. 





THE MOTHER'S WORLD 
Mark how the mother’s gentle hand 
Retains its pleasing sway— 
How mild reproof and kind command 
The little ones obey ; 
While to their pratile innocent— 
Their romps and merry games, 
Her loving heart yields free assent, 
Nor their wild transport blames. 


Their home, to her, & world appears, 
And they its dearest charms, 

Where each, in trouble or in tears, 
Finds refuge in her arms; 

Where each its childish rapture shares 
With her it loves the best— 

With her whose image sweet it weare 
Upon the heart impressed. 


Though sweet the love her children feet 
Poured out in plenitude— 

A love that lapsing years reveal, 
With steadfast strength indued 

For him, the husband and the sire? 
No space or time shall dim, 

Nor long extended absence tire 
Her loyal love for him ! 


Seq joy’s soft finger touch her face 
On his return at night, 

While business sweet each other chase, 
The tell-tales of delight ! 

Oh, there is not a nobler scene, 
Or one of purer bliss— 

Or one more lovely and serene, 
In all the world than this! 





Tou Novpr: “Uncle Amos, I hear you 
said I was a fool the other day.” Unele 
Amos: “I never said you wére # fool 
other day. I said you had been a fool all the 
days of your life.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


HE Commissioner’s office stood in 
his compowid, only the tennis 
courts intervening between it and 
the flower-beds that were ar- 
ranged round the portico of the 

From the drawing-room win- 
an uninterrupted view 
so that Judith, : rye 
ing there the following morning, could no 
Alp noting the unusual sight of a lady walk- 
ing up to the entrance and being instantly 
admitted. Even a momentary glance deter- 
mined it to be Mrs. Trevor, for not only 
did she habitually affect white in her garments 
and large straw hats that her detractors were 
.fond of declaring would have been more suit- 
«ble te a woman half her age, but she had a 
“ripping gait that could not easily be mistaken ; 
and Judith felt some uneasiness as to whether 
the visit would not prove to be connected with 
“he appeal she had made the day before, wish- 
ing earnestly that she had taken the precau- 
tion of extracting a pledge of secrecy when 
she spoke 

If This were indeed so—if the knowledge 
she possessed were to be betrayed to -Mr. 
Sherston, and through him to the very man 
it was most necessary to keep in the dark on 
the subject—then all her schemes would be in 
vain, for forewarned in this case would be 
forearmed i 

He would hurry on the marriage, and thus 
wender futile all her attempts to collect 
proofs; for whatever happened, and however 
great her own cause for wrath, she could 
mever aveuge herself on Winifred’s husband. 
‘This he would guess, arid was certainly not 
above trading on the fact. She was aroused 
trom her disturbed thoughts by a convulsive 
grip upon her arm. 

It was Mrs. Sherston, who had been stand- 
ang there some time, but who only now put 
an words the question that had been burning 
aon her lips. 

“Who was it?” sho asked, her sharp- 
featured face looking more. than ordinarily 
stern from the repression of emotion that she 
Felt. 

“It was Mrs. Trevor,” answered Judith. 

Mrs. Sherston relinquished her grasp, and 
moved away. Judith thought that shie had 
left the room, but when she turned to look 
round presently she saw her sitting in ‘her 
wsual chair with some embroidery in her 
hand, which she seemed to be working with 
her ordinary precision. She beeame consci- 
ous of Judith’s glanee at once. 

“Don’t. go away, Miss Holt, if you have 
nothing particular to'do. Watch there, and 
Yet me know when Mrs. Trevor leaves. T have 
something to say to her.” 

Wondering a little at the request, yet glad 
on her own account to discover whether this 
were merely a friendly visit, or with a serious 
object referring to herself and her unfortunate 
application, Judith cbeyed. So, for nearly 
an hour, she stood and waited, while in the 
ecentre of the room Mrs. Sherston counted her 
stiches aloud in a phlegmatic tone, meant to 
assure the hearer of her own perfect indiffer- 
ence to what was going on. 

Then Mrs ‘Trevor left, emerging as she had 
entered—alone ; and Judith, too, moved from 
ther point of espionage. 

“She is going. Shall I run out and call 
taer myself, or send a servant?” she asked. 

“Do neither. It does not matter. I can 
write a note,” was the curt rejoinder, the 
‘work stil! progressing, and with apparently 
deep attention lavished on it. 

But when Judith went out the needje 
dvopped from her fingers; and her watch, 






¢ront door. 
dows there was 
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which had several times been stealthily con- 
sulted, was again drawn from her belt, while 
a quick frown contracted her brows as she 
saw how long a period had elapsed. 

It is a mistake to suppose jealousy only a 
folly of youth. No time in life can its pangs 
be so acute as when reason can give no com- 
forting assurance, and faith must rest poised 
on her own divine wings, with no foundation 
for her feet on earth, 

A woman's empire, depending chiefly on 
charms that the years destroy, is at best a 
very short one; and if unhappily she has not 
managed during that brief season to rivet the 
chains, which then are easily forged, with a 
strength calenlated to endure, even when the 
brightness of metal has ceased to dazzle and 
delight, she can hope little from after efforts. 
_ When Mfs. Sherston married it bad been 
without love, and from the first he had only 
endeavoured to influence her husband’s ac- 
tions in so far as they concerned herself, and 
her small ambitions; not attempting to gain 
a firm hold on his affections. 

She had been bright and amiusing in those 
days—a good dancer, a beaufifu] rider, and 
had not lacked admirers; but afterwards, 
when bad health robbed her of her good looks, 
and had accentuated the sharpness of repartee 
into actual ill-nature, these failed her, and she 
turned naturally to the man she had married 
for_his society and sympathy. 

Then it was, with something more than 
mere discomfiture, she realised that the slight 
fancy he had had for her—born of pique and 
wounded pride—had been utterly destroyed 
by her ‘indifference, and that it would never 
be revived, his thoughts having in the mean- 
time drified back into their old channel. 

The only woman he had ever loved, yet 
whom, from loyalty to his brother, he had 
voluntarily renounced, had also married in the 
interval, and perhaps,-bad she been happy in 
her choice he wonld more easily have resigned 
himself to the inevitable; but John Trevor 
was by no means a pattern spouse, and clung 
to the habits of his bachelorhood from the 
very outset, never allowing a thought of his 
young wife to restrain im from indulgence in 
any favourite pursuit. 

Nearly all the leave he could procure he 
spent in Cashmere, penetrating into the wilds 
beyond Yarkund and Leh, so that even had 
she been inclined she could scarcely have -ac- 
companied him; while even in eantonments 
his leisure hours were mostly occupied in 
playing racquets or polo, and for the last year. 
he had been in Burmah, having volunteered 
as transport officer for duty. 

Since their parting, twenty-three years be- 
fore, the Commissioner and Lilian Trevor had 
not met until some eighteen months ago 
chance had once again thrown them in the 
same station. 

The time that had elapsed and the changes 
which that time had brought might reasonably 
be supposed te have done away witlr all ques- 
tion of danger in the meeting; but Mrs. 
Sherston’s jealousy, having smonldered all this 
while, burst into sudden flame on being con- 
fronted with her rival. 

Carefully disguising her real feelings, she 
embarked at once into a sort of patronising 
friendship for the flighty, yet not ill-imten- 
tioned grass-widow, and lost no opportunity of 
flaunting her prosperity before her gaze. 

To every elaborate entertainment she was 
invariably bidden, as well as to the more un- 
ceremonious parties which were given ; but-up 
to this date Mrs. Sherston had never suc- 
ceeded in discovering any sign or symptom of 
intimacy between her and her husband. 
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So far as sho knew, and in tho matter 4, the la 
had been Argus-eyed, they had nove my that 
changed a syllable in private.’ : went) 
This deliberate seeking of him in his of % then 
staggered her from its very audacity, ang x4, gored 
was at a loss how to circumvent such 9 darin, “W 
move, startled, too, to find how deeply she cons 
herself was concerned thereat. af su 
Nor was Mr. Sherston less surprised whey that i 
raising his eyes from @ paper in which he had answe 
been earnestly engrossed he beheld before hin “M 
the woman whom he had loved all his life, py, She © 
from whom he had been divided more aby. a cha 
lutely by the canons of conventionality thy vo 30 
by any barriers of distance. ; “¥ 
While he rose awkwardly from his chy “B 
and with a vanity of which he was scarcely ib 
conscious removed his pince-nez, the raj. eho 
coated chuprassie who hhad ushered her jg mast 
withdrew, leaving them alone. knov 
She stood there, hesitating how to explain Seal 
to him thé reason of her visit, and a warm aod 
blush mounting to her face made it look quite vag 
young and pretty in the shadow of her hig bec 
hat, 8h 
Even had his sight been clearer than it was fot 


he would have seen no lines about the mouth : 
that once he had so fondly kissed, no wrinkles say 
round the eyes that had once looked such ten- 
derness into his own. 

A charm was over him for the moment, and 
he could not help fancying that all that had 
happened in his life since they parted in anger 
was a dream, amd he need only now concern 
himself about the reality of her presence. At 
a word he would have thrown himself at he 
feet and declared himself unchanged, in spite 
of all that had passed. 

“But she did not share the enthusiasm of his 
delusion, was not even conscious of it. 

In her own case a-~strenuvous, constant 
effort to appear young, not entirely disdain 
ing the aid of art, might help to deceive him 


a 
for the moment ; but there was nothing in th . 
tall, thin and elderly man who waited, glasses o 
in. hand, for her to speak, to remind her of ie 
the young lover who had wooed her so ar “ 
dently, renounced her so remorselessly, years ‘ 
ago. 
ee You must think it very strange, my com « 
ing here,” she began. - 
(He handed her a chair, and with somewhat i 
stilted politeness assured her she was welcome, ‘s 
that he would be only too happy to serve her i 


in any way. 

“You mistake,” she age, eae quickly A 

“I would not ask your help if I were dying! 
It was to help you, to warn you of a threat 
ened danger, I came here.” . { 

He went, over to the door, which still stood ‘ 
ajar, and closed it carefully; then returning ; 
sat down in his former_place. prepared to lis: 
ten to what she had to say. ; 

When Judith first mentioned Stravghan's 
name he had expected more to follow, though 
then no definite fear was in his mind as to the 
knowledge she might possess. Now ho felt it 
had only been the beginning of the end—vhe 
first faint cloud that might spread and 
darken his whole horizon. 

He was not surprised, nor did he move § 
muscle of his face, as Mrs. Trevor went on: 
“T thave always known that Mr. Johnson was 
no other than your old clerk, Miche 
Straughan, the man who absconded to escape 
an inquiry that was being raised then—the 
Chahpore bribery case, you know. [ recog: 
nised him at once ; ‘but so long as it was only 
I who knew it did not matter, for I would 
not betray you!” 

Even in his keen anxiety to know what 
other held this weapon against him he could 
not help being thrilled by the tone of ber 
voice as it rang out clear and musical in her 
asseveration. 

For the moment the identity of the Mrs» 
Trevor he had met in friendly intercourse for 
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—— ; 
the last eighteen months was submerged in 
yt of Lilian Grey he had not seen for 
qreaty-three years. So she had protested 
then her love and truth, and he had not be- 
jeved her: 

~ else knows?” he asked, feeling the 
cuesity of putting away from him the folly 
af such thoughts, and almost relieved to find 
that in asking the question this interest in the 
answer intensified and grew. 

“Mise Holt, your daughter's companion. 
She came to me and ask me to support her in 
a charge against Mr, Johnson. I refused to 
vo 30.” 

“Why?” ; 

“Becanse it would have injured you. Even 
at the time of that inquiry there were some 
gho said that if Straughan were guilty you 
must have been implicated too ; and if it were 
fnown that he were under your roof now, 
iearing an assumed same, an honoured guest 
aod engaged to marry your daughter, those 
vague suspicions which were rife then would 
become certainties.” 

She kept her face turned away from him, 
got Wishing to see him wince beneath her 
words. Though she had judged it better to 
ole truth at once she could not 
harden herself to look upon his shame; the 
memory of the old days was too present with 
ier then. 

Indeed, I doubt if a woman can ever divest 

tho man she once loved of the halo which that 
love cast round him; and despite the love of 
pleasure, the craving for admiration which 
tad become to her a second nature; Lilian 
Trevor was at heart’ a very woman still. She 
could never quite forget the one romance of 
ter otherwise frivolous lifetime. 
_ The Commissioner had become ashen-grey 
in his pallor ; no one knew better than he that 
eco an accusation is breathed, ever so lightly, 
it only takes a little time for it to become 
substantiated, and the idea that a secret 
known to two women could temain a secret 
Yong he would have laughed to scorn. Yet 
jut then he could not concentrate his thoughts 
ou the danger of his own position, so strong 
vas his curiosity to account for her action in 
the matter. 

Was it from a tardy desire to atone for the 
past she came now and warned him of the 
threatened blow; or had she been moved by 
mere womanly caprice, a desire to have some 
influence upon his fate? 

“And why-—” he began, falteringly, then 
broke off altogether. But she understood 
what was in his mind. 

“Why have I interfered? Why am I here? 
{wonder if you will believe me now wlfen I 
tell you that it is because I loved you years 
ago, though then you doubted, and thought I 
cared for your money, your position.” 

“And did you not?” he asked, but had the 
grace to look ashamed when she flashed upon 
him @ quick, scornful giance. 

“It is searcely worth while making . pro- 
tesiations now, and yet all these years I have 
been long ‘ng for an opportunity of proving to 
you that I loved t's for yourself, that for no 
other reason would I have jilted your brother.” 

8o.you told me once before.” 

The accent of hesitation in his tone she 
answered by drawing out Gerald Sherston’s 
letier from her pocket, and placing it in his 
hand, watching him read it, not speaking 
until; with trembling fingers, he laid it on the 
table beside him. Then she explained. 

“it was Miss Holt brought it to me yester- 
day. Chance has thrown them together, aud, 
‘ his advice, she asked my aid. You see he 
offers me a at inducement to help her in 
saying that it will be a reparation for the 
‘ajary he suffered at my hands. How deep 





that injury wag you know. It is possible you 


I saw him only a short 


his face. 
ribly!” 
“Poor Jerry!” interpolated the Commis 
sioner, softly. 

Perhaps she did not hear, for she went on 
quickly-—- 

“You know if I am very hard-hearted. I 
think even if you doubted the motive of my 
act you never doubted that I was repentant 
when I heard how it affected Ifim, and of what 
madness it was the cause. “You remember 1 
was very ill, and for long, long afterwards his 
face haunted me; even in sleep I could not 
escape the memory of it, for 1 knew it was I 
who had wrecked his life, 1 who was respon- 
sible for bis wretchedness and guilt. This 
letter came as a great temptation. Always I 
had prayed that some day I might be able to 
atone, and when the chance camo—J let it go 
by. Stronger than my desire to please him 
was the wish to show you beyond dispute that 
it was you I loved always, only you. 
believe if now?” 

“Yes, I believe you,” he said, sadly, with 
not a trace of exultation in bis tone. 

After all, what did it matter ai this period 
of their lives whether sho had been true to 
him or no? He almost believed he would 
have preferred to think her false still than be 
weighed down by the thought that, but for 
his own ineredulity, they might have been 


He was terribly changed—ter- | 


Do you | 





together all these years, happy notwithstand- 
ing the gloomy shadow which the misfortune 
of another must have thrown over both. 

“You cannot blame me,” he said, queru- 
lously. “You had deceived me once in not 
telling me you were engaged to my own 
brother; it was not to be wondered at that 
when I heard the truth I should think you 
had deceived me doubly, that for mercenary 
reasons, not for love, you had allowed me to 
supplant poor Jerry.” 

“T never b you. I think I liked you 
all the better for your loyalty to him. But I 
am glad you know the truth now.” 

She rose slowly from her seat as she spoke. 
The colour which excitement had brought to 


and worn. It was far easier for fhe Commis- 
sioner to realise the flight of time now than it 
had been on her first entrance, when thre 
momentary glow had made her look more 
youthfel, and he was taken by surprise. 

“ May I keep this?” he asked, soberly, tap- 
ping tie letter with his fingers. 

“Tt is no good to me. What shall you do 
in the matter?” 

“T hardly know; it is difficult to decide 
what is best. Do you know what animus that 
girl has against Mr. Johnson?” 

“She is only anxious to prevent his marriage 
with Winifred. If the engagement were broken 
off I believe he would have nothing to fear 
from her.” 

He sighed and passed his hand with a ges- 
ture of utter weariness through his hair; and 
so deeply was she moved to pity that she 
crossed over to his side, and her fingers closed 
with a tight, warm pregsure over his as they 
lay upon the table 

“Tam very sorry for you. I wish you well 
through it all!” she murmured indistinctly, 
looking down with infinite compassion into his 
thin face, on which anxiety had worn more 
lines than age. 

With mute gratitude be returned her gaze, 
feeling that it would be impossible to say out 
ail that was in his heart, and certainly un- 
wise, 

.. The caress had recalled old tendernesses 
the memory of which made him yearn as he 
had never done before for womanly sympathy 
and love ; at the same time a keen remorse 
filled him for the injustice he had inflicted on 
her, while admiring the patience with which 
she had suffered it and completely vindicated 





have seen him lately. 
time ago, and po 


guess something of what 





herself at last. 


her face had faded, and her face looked pinched- 


he had gone through in the cruel lines upon | His sight was dimmed with an unwonted 


moisture, and, as he lifted his hand to clear 
it, she passed from the room with an almost 


| inaudible “ good-bye.” 


When he looked up again she was gone, the 
door closed behind her; his eyes fell instead 
upon a frame on his writing-table that con- 
tained the portrait of his wife, hard-featured 
and cold, in spite of the self-complacent smile 
which, for the occasion, she had adopted; and 
so marked was the contrast between what 
“might have been” and what unhappily was, 
that out of the very bitterness of his soul he 
laughed aloud. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

There comes atime in the life of every, man 
when the pleasures of his bachelor life seem 
to pall ; and, however brilliant may bave been 
the existence he has led, it appears stale and 
profitless in comparison with purer, if more 
conventional, domestic joys. 

In Colonel Lea-Creagh’s case this crisis had 
been very long in coming. He had always 
prided himself on being a butterfly, and im- 
pervious to the attractions that young girls 
possessed for some, but not for him. Not 
Byron himself felt more scorn of the pretti 
ness of the bread-and-butter type than did 
he; moreover, he had liad some reason to 
plume himself upon the conquests he had 
made of quite as pretty, and more piquante, 
older women. Not always had he been, as he 
was now, corpulent and pompous; there had 
been a time when he was as popular as any 
officer in the mounted arm of the service, 
when he had been able to depend completely 
on his personal attributes, afid needed not his 
other recommendations of money and a good 
position. 

That he had not realised when this time 
was over was an error, and no uncommon one 
Can any ono deliberately decide when their 
own youth is past, when their own good looks 
are waning! It is seldom indeed that the 
date is not fixed at a considerably later period 
than others would have fixed it for us. 

But latterly LeaCreagh had experienced 
some faint misgivings on this subject. It 
may have been that his patent admiration for 
Judith made him less warmly welcomed by 
other women; but certainly be found them 
more unwilling to be monopolised by him, more 
chary, too, of accepting his presents—for he 
was naturally generous to @ fault, and may 
have also found it diplomatic to supplement his 
attentions with more solid advantages. How- 
ever this might have been, his fears wero 
aroused--the dread of a lonely old age con- 
stantly recurring, and spoiling his delight in 
the good things thai were still at his disposal 
He pictured himself a superaunuated bachelor 
about town, with none of the prestige that 
now surrounded him as colonel of a crack 
cavalry corps; and @ vision of the life that 
might be his were Jndith to become his wife 
seemed even more alluring by the contrast. 
To do him justice, he was honestly fond of 
the girl—honestly desirous of rescuing her 
from the dependent position in which -he 
guessed she was not happy, and by giving her 
all that he possessed brightening her lot. 

It was not till-the day of their interview. 
with Gerald Sherston that any definite inten- 
tion of asking her to marry him was formed 
in his mind; but the more he thoaght the. 
matter out, the more convinced he became 
that it would be for the happiness of both 
were the idea to be consummated, and his 
fascination grew. 

The next time he saw her they were at @ 

a, she listening, with what the 

Colonel thought considerable eagerness, to 
Captain St. Quentin as he talked to her. 

That their conversation was about the races 





he did not doubt, and was conscious of some 
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twinges of tegret that he himself had no 
knowledge on the subject. 

In spite of his profession, and though his 
name was enrolled as a matter of course 
among the stewards at every local meeting, he 
was by no means a horsey man—scaroely, .in- 
deed, knew one pony from another, and had 
hitherto been sufficiently brave to avow, the 
fact. 

Now, for the first. time, he felt his deficien- 
cies in this respect as he noted: her evident 
interest, and the quick geze with which she 
followed the ponies as they cantered along the 
course. 

Captain St. Quentin was the owner ofseveral 
racers, one of which he wasriding in a steeple- 
chase, and wore his silk jacket underneath a 
light overcoat. 

*I wish I could ride them all, but IT am too 
heavy,” he was saying to his companion, 
while Judith looked vaguely sympathetic, not 
quite comprehending how far it’ was a case for 
pity. 

Winifred’s little terrier was seated on his 
hind legs, waving his paws with the desolate 
air of one who finds himself alone in a crowd. 

Several times he had been made to leave 
his ‘mistress by main force; and though when 








actually away he enjoyed the running about, 
he did so under protest, and never of his awn 
free will would leave the sick roox. 

Now, with a low whine, he called aitention 
to his hard fate, and Judith took a biscuit 
from a tray which was handed to her by « kit- 
matghar with tea and coffee, and gave it to 
him in bits. 

“He is so miserable now Winifred is ill, 
and. won't leave her for a moment if he can 
help it. Poor little Dandy!” she said, and, 
stooping, stroked his long, white, silky hair. 

“J wish you would bestow your pity else- 
where; it is sorely needed! Are you. never 
sorry for me?—that day after day I can never 
see you nor, speak to you, though I manewuvre 
all I know?” 

“It was only the other day-——” she began. 

“ A-week ego!” he interrupied, scornfally, 
and bis eloquent blue eyes rested on her glow- 
ing face in keenest admiration. “May I go 
for a walk with you again some morning? 
May 1?” 

She shook her head. ” 

“Why not?” he pleaded, insistently. 

She thought the question in bad taste, and 
frowned a little, even while she blushed in an- 
swering it. 

“There is something so vulgar in an assig- 
nation, so unladylike!” she was explaining, 
when he interrupted. 

“ Yet you met me once!” 

All the colour faded from her face, the 
frown deepened, and her lips tightened in » 
resolution not to reply. 

How he had disenchanted. her by his 
thoughtless reminder of an indiscretion she 
had already-repented in the bitterness of sack- 
cloth and ashes, he never guessed, and went 
on, im the same tone of persuasion he had 
adopted throughout— 

“Won't you come, Miss Holt? I-have so 
much, so very mucit, to say to you.” 

‘I am afraid,” she rejoined, stiffly, “you 
must try and say it here!” : j 
Others joined them thea, and it was im- 


Pleasant—very pleasant—was he to look 
upon—tall, strong, and unqupstionably well- 
bred, with a manner that won for him many 
friends, a face on which the glances of more 
than « few women had rested with caressing 
tenderness. : ‘ 

The bright colours of his racing jacket 
showing through his open overcoat suited the 
rich olive af his complexion ; the deep feeling 
thas hat been roused by his own words lent 
him an added: comeliness, a manlier, more 
earnest expression ; yet Judith concluded her 
rapid inspection with a sigh. ’ 
It was not the first time she had felt out oi 
tune with him, yet on al! other occasions she 
had been ready to believe that the discord 
might be in her own mind, or, rather, in her 
imagination ; only now she felt so hopelessly 
jarred, and thought he could never be to her 
what she had sametimes fancied he might 
ultimately become. 

From his pedestal he had fallen in a mo- 
ment, and to look upon the sudden wreck was 
so painful that she was glad when Colonel 
Lea-Creagh came up and arrested her atten; 
tion. 

Not at once could she reconcile herself to 
the change, and become accustémed to the 
thought that her hero was a hero to her no 
more, but, in spite of his good looks, as 
ordinary « young man as ever played polo, or 
sought to please a woman's taste. 

Nor could she, in her first.revulsion of feel- 
ing, believe that it might be only momentary, 
and a reinstatement of her shattered idol still 
possible. 

So slight a thing can turn one when hoyer- 
ing on the brink; while, when one has once 
passed over, no. consideration, however 
weighty, could deter one from going on to the 
end, bitier-sweei as it might prove. 

Captain St. Quentin’s ill-judged remark was 
visited upon him. too severely, perhaps; but 
it must be remembered that Jndith’s feelings 














needed only a trifle to urge her forward, a 
trifle to restrain; and absence of tact meets 
often with heavier punishment than any vice. 

In the meantime, Lea-Creagh, full of his 
fixed intention, drew close to Judith’s ‘side. 
Others .were talking to her, but ‘he had 
patience and persistence, so that after some 
ten minutes, during which he stood over her 
(like a beacon, warning others from the rock 
on which he had stranded), they found them- 
selves alone. 

Judith, never dreaming of the plans he had 
formed to alter for the better the circum- 
stances of her life, was still looking in the 
direction towards which St.’ Quentin had 
noved away, with a vague sadness in her eyes 
of which she was not aware y 

When the Colonel spoke she started, and 
brought her thoughts with an effort to the 
subject which he had chosen. 

“J think,” he began, valiantly, “a bache- 


were still in a state of transition, when it | 


He was speaking well, and kuew it; mor. 
over, the faint sign of @mbarrassmen, 4, 
became apparent in the gitl’s cheeks ap gj. 
grew conscious to what all this was tending. 
encouraged him to proceed with a mor pas- 
sionate ‘intonation— a 

“Everything seems nothing, any considers 
tion mean, any thought of expediency yp. 
worthy, the closest interests small and jnsip 
nificant, when compared with love}’ . 
Of all the words im tie knglish langeaye 
perhaps that word “love” is the most ditiey): 
to pronounce with dignity, or evca withoy, 
awkwardness; any wnmeaning phrase 
gladly substituted-—“‘caring,” “be ag fond 
of,” “liking,” all in turn being made to stan) 
in lieu, of it, and even these are brought oy 
in shatnefaced haste; 86 that Colona Le. 
Creagh deserved some credit for the decisiy, 
force with which he spoke. 

Pity it. was that the sudden, involuntary 
glance his speech evoked should have lessened 
if not. entirely done away with, its effect. 
His stout figure and placid,. uninteresting 
face harmonised in no way with the meaning 
of his words; and Judith, with a litile gasp 
of horror, made a movement to join Mrs 
Sherston, who was standing near. Lie stopped 
her and said, quickly— 

“Don’t go, Miss Holt. What I have said 
has not been without inténtion. For som 
time now I have known that I could nev 
be happy unless you were my wife. Have } 
any hope?” 

‘None, “nene!” she answered, vehemenily, 
and stopped short, ashamed at the rudeness 
implied im her unhesitating reply. He had 
teated her with usyarying kindness, bees 
gentiemanly and respectful. always ; certainly 
he. had merited more consideration at her 
hands. 
“Tam very sorry,” she said, with downeass 
eyes, “and I feel the. compliment you have 
paid me. I do not think I shall ever many; 
it is most unlikely, and-—-—” 

“There is someone else,” he broke in, with 
an accent of what, in a woman, would have 
been called pettishness ; but she was feeling 
too sad to rebuke him and her voice faltered 
just a little as she answered, quiefly— 

“There is no one—no one at all.” 

Merely saying so. brought the tears into her 
eyes; even to herself her own case seemed a 
pitiable one, and she wondered if any of these 
gaily-dressed women who thronged past her 
just then to view the beginning of a race from 
the grand stand were in the same unhappy 
plight. Keenly she realised her womanhood, 
and that she was born to love and suffer a: 
her sex had ever done since. the days of Eve; 
and a tender yearning rose in her mrad, w- 
connected with. anyone..im . particular, that 
gave to her beantiful face something that it 
had formerly lackéed—something that had been 
growing and gathering for weeks and weeks. 

ut was only now gaining form and substance. 
She understood tow all the beauty of a 


is 





lor’s life is the most wretched in the world.” 

“Is not. that a very recent discovery?” 
laughing. 

“Tf it is, that very reason lends it weight. 
The precepts that are taught us in our copy- 
books seem-sound enough, and only a very 
bold spirit dare question them ; but the fruth 
one finds out for oneself is something more. 





possible for him io ask an explanation of her 
altered demeanour. 

Only a moment before she had smiled in his 
eyes, and lowered hers in beautiful confusion 
as she met his ardent gaze; now no. statue 
could have seemed colder or less impression- 
able to anything he could say or do. The 
lovely features might have been carved in 
stone; the whole attitude of her figare be- 
tokened a rigid determination, an intense 
scorn. 

















It comes upon one as a revelation.” 

She looked questioningly in his face, more 
curious as to the cause of his earnestness than 
interested in the matter he/ was discussing. 

“Tt is so easy for a man to deceive himself,” 
he went on; “his own selfishness helps to 
persuade him that a life without trouble, 
without . responsibilities; without ties, is pre- 
ferable; until one day something | pierces 
through the cloud of prejudices in which he 
has enwrapped himself; he knows the error 





Once, for a moment, the white eyelids were 
raised as he spoke to someone else, and she 
surveyed him furtively. 





| under which he has been labouring, end— 


woman’s weakness, and she began to doubt i! 
her careless girlhood had ‘been all happines:, 
whether there might not be trouble and unrest 
sweeter far than that untronbled calm 

Her intimacy with Lamrence St. Queatin 
had been an tndoubted pleasure, nor had she 
ever been quite blind to ‘its possible conse- 
quences, yet it was only new she knew how 
near she had been to loving him, now, when 
for the first time it strack her that he migh' 
not be worthy of her love ; 

There was no anger in her heart sqainst 
him, only an intense self-pity as she became 
conscious what an aching void there would b 
were she to bamish him from her thoughts. 
Was anyone quite faultless? she asked hereeit, 
in sudden rebellion against her own bore 
judgment, and would it not be better to '* 
herself drift on as inclination tended! 

They were standing near one of the jamps 
on the course; the vace ‘had. startes—a 3 





\ deplores it.” 





that both had been too absorbed to heed: 5 
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they were aroused by the clatter of horses" 
jos ow four or five steepleciasers, in- c'ose 
posimity 1 each other, came on at a. good 


in a momeut Judith recoghised the light 
| plue jacket and striped amber scarf that St. 
Quin was wearing, and she was watching 
him anxiously a8 be approached the fence in 
front of him. : i 

His pony, a little done up from keeping up 
with others of stronger build, rose’ rather 
apkwardly at it, and stumbled slightly as he 
ignded on the other side. The next moment 

















vonstituted the finish; but those few seconds 
had seemed to the girl more like an hour, as, 
with strained glance, she awaited the issue. 

A sigh of relief broke from her lips as a 
yrolonged cheer proclaimed the race to be 
over, aiid she turned away her head. - 

As to who had won it she felt no curiosity 
at all; she only cared to know that he was 
safe, unhurt. 

Colonel Lea-Creagh’s eyes had been fixed 
on ber all the while in vigilant observance. 
His question had been answered, but whether 
truthfully or no he could scarcely determine ; 
only, surely never woman’s face wore such a 
woubled, anxious look for the sake of anyone 
~ whem sle was quite indifferent. That 
St. Quentin had been tolerably attentive to 
her he knew, though unaware how far their 
wquaintanceship had gone; but now the 
thought flashed into his mind that if he were 
jn reality his rival, he was a very formidable 

As Judith turned she caught his. inquiring 
gam, and blushed a vivid crimson, that the 
iew incoherent words she stammered about 
“nervousness,” and “the danger of racing,” 
could not explain away, 

Her hearer knew perfectly well that only 































that all the rest could only be secondary 
thoughts. He knew, and for the moment. his 
fat, uninteresting face becatie dignified by 
=— of deepest sorrow, and he said, 
quietly — 

“J.see; there is no chance for me.” 

She knew, too, what it was he meant, and a 
quick disclaimer rose to her lips, yet never 
passed them. It might be that his surmise 
was the correct one after all. At least, she 
could not with any confidence deny it; even 
to herself she could not answex the question 
whether the doubt of his worthiness had arisen 
(oo late~whether she loved the man or no? 

As the crowd round the winning-post dis- 
persed, Judith and her companion were sepa- 
rited, the former going over to Mrs. Sher- 
ton's side, and remaining there, white and 
alent, for the rest of the afternoon ;~the 
Colonel mingling with some other men, out- 
wardly much the same in manner, ‘yet aware 
that be had lost something he could not even 
‘irive'to regain, The pomposity. of his deport- 
ment, the complacency of his expression, did 
nt abate by one iota; none could have 
snessed whd® a blow had been dealt, nor how 
tavely it had been borne. i 

He had dreamed a dream; hoped when he 
should have despaired; bat now that the 
awakening had come, and he saw that all was 
over, he did not deceive himself with the idea 
that future happiness could ever efface the 
present misery. It had been his first matzi- 
monial venture, and certainly it would be his 
‘ast; never again would he ask any woman 
to share his fortunes. Until the day of his 
leath Judith would remain the one love, the 
one chuse of unselfishness his narrow life had 
ever known, 

He was neatly the last to leave the race- 

‘oure, and as he went along the Mall to- 
wards his mess, St. Quentin came out of one 
f the adjoining compounds, 
: the C lonel’s. face. darkened angrily as he 
Noueed Whose house it was he had just left, 
ind he spoke out bluntly what he thonght— 
PF We Quentin,-do you think your attentions 
0 Miss Holt are compatible with your friend 
“up for Mrs. Hare? 
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he had recovered himself, and was going at | 
full epeed along the piece of straight that | 


ai the account of one had she been concerned, | 





oF 





Utterly taken aback by the unexpected ques- f 


tion, the younger man attempted to prevari- 
cate. 

“ Your question is a strange one, sir. For 
over a year 1 have been friendly with Mrs. 
Hare. When I iall m Jove—--” 

“Can you honestly say you have not done so 
already! Miss Holt is a girl few men could 
see without admiring—well, loving is the 
proper term.” 

“And suppose I do love her?” 

“Then you ought to be brave enough, 
honest enough, to do something for her sake. 
Give up Mrs. Hare altogether. I don’t say 
there is any harm in her, but give her up.” 

“She is my friend,” repeated the young man, 
doggedly. ; 

Lea-Creagh shrugged his shoulders. 

“There are friendships and friendships, and 
naturally every man judges by his own ex: 
perience. Mine has not been a happy ene in 
these matters. Some women there are, 1 dare- 
say, who, from good comradeship, can throw 
off their womanhood, and be to a man what 
another man might be—only sweeter, gentler, 
and morg,sympathetic. Ask yourself whether 
Mrs. Hare is such an one, whether she would 
be willing to see you married, whether you 
yourself would care to see her on friendly 
terms with your wife?” 


St. Quentin gnawed his moustaches in in- | 


decision for some moments before he replied 
sharply— 

“Tt is scarcely fair-to discuss any lady as 
we are discussing these two.” 

With an impatient gesture, 
waived the ebjection. 

“This is strictly between ourselves. 1 am 
speaking to you as a father might to 2 son. 
Of Mrs. Hare I only know the social quaiities, 
and readily admit .her attractions. It is on 
that account I warn you of a possible danger, 
because I know, to my cost, how difficult it is 
to be constantly with a beaytiful and taking 
woman and not to succumb to her charms. 
Propinquity, St. Quentin, is the Very deuce! 
Take my advice, aud cut the whole thing at 
once.” 

St. Quentin opened his mouth to speak, 
then closed it again so’ tightly that the cigar 
between his lips was jerked to the ground. 

“J thought, sir,” he said, eeeenys “ that 
you yourself admired Miss Holt?” 

“So I did; so I-do. I will not deny it-for 
a@ moment, though I may as well tell you can- 
didly, knowing that you will respect my con- 
fidence, that I‘have no hope in that quarter— 
none at all. She lias told me so this very 
afternoon, and it is on that account I am say 
ing all this to you. There are some women 
who rouse all one’s worst qualities, for whose 
sake one would commit any crime, outrage the 
holiest laws. Yot, thank Heaven! there are 
others whose influence has a contrary tendency, 
1 feel as if I could bear the blow I have re- 
ceived to-day from. Judith Hoit’s hands if I 
could only know her to be happy. 

“ And-—and. why have you said ail this to 
me?” awkwardly, yet with dawning self-satis- 
faction in his face. 

“ Because I believe she cares for you, and 
she is worthy of more than a divided: devotion 
in return.” 

St. Quentin lit a fresh cigar, and puifed 
away at it vigorously for some seconds before 
replying, his Golonel watching him anxiously 
all the while, trying to judge from his manner 
whether his words had had any good effect. 

Just as they entered the mess gates, the 
younger man stopped and grasped his senior’s 
and. 

“T thank you, sir, for what you have said. 
Believe me, I appreciate your kindness. That 
Miss Holt is worthy of a better man than I is 
certain; but if she will have me I will do my 
best to make her happy. ' I don't think we 
men ever do ourselves justice until we love in 
earnest, and she is enough to make anyone 
put forth his best endeayour. I will remember 
your words. She shall never have reason te 
be jealous of anyone again.” , 

e spoke warmly, carried away, by his feel- 
ings; and even then, in spite of the sincere 


Lea-Creagh 








| as LT am—withont knowing others. 


} care for gaieties or society of any sort 





ec nea 


himself 
should be 


ring in his tones, Lea-Creagh fo 
wondering whether any credence 





given to his protestations, experience having 
taught him thet those who sav Jeast as a rule 
do most. 

No further conversation passed between 
them then, and the Colonel went mto the ante 
room, and tock up a paper an excuse for 


prosecuting his +! 

He felt that he had argu 
yet, somehow, he + quaily 
the second case, as in the first, 
had little or no weight 


ought 





| well throughout ; 
assured that mn 
his words had 





A man must “d his own we ird,” no out- 
side efforia can restrain hii nor can he he 
spared the conseq uetices of lis own f ly. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

It is said that many iiluesses are rendered 
incurable by want of candour on the part of 
the patient at the outset; the dread of hearing 
the worst exceeding their hope of ultimate re- 
covery by means of proper remedies, 

If this be so, there must be some excuse for 
those who, conscious of a threatened disturb- 
ance ta the quietude of their existence, lack 
the moral courage to sift the matter to the bot- 
tom, and only consider how they. can shirk the 
danger for the present, not how to avoid it 
altogether. 

lor a few days Mr. Sherston did nothing to 
test. the truth of what Mrs. Trevor had told 
him, nothing to protect himself if the case 
were so desperate as he believed. 

He wandered about aimlessly, with the letter 
addressed to Judith in his pocket, throwing 
furtive glances in her direction whenever they 
met, as though trying to determine from her 
manner how much she knew-~-how far she wes 
to be feared. 

But .sbe, not certain that he had been 
warned, maintained her composure, and, im 
deed, was so full of her own cause for trouble 
as to be at times tempted to forget the more 
important task she had taken upon herself to 

rfornr. 

There had not been so much to remind her of 
it lately. Mr. Johnson had not an oyed her, 
nor had he troubled Winifred too frequently 
with his presence; and, relieved by the cess:- 
tion of the actual pain his loverlike attentions 
caused her, the gir! seemed to recover strength 











and grow more hopeful about the future 
It even entered her head that he might 
be regretting the bargain that, on her part, 


had been so unwillingly made, and the thought 
- struck her that an appeal to be released might 
not be in vain. ue 

Determined io lose no such happy chance 
from lack of courage, she seized the first op 
portunity of speaking to him alone.’ He was 
walking ap and down in front of the house 
with the “Indian ‘Telegraph"” in his hand, 
when she stepped from under the shadow of 
the verandah and boldly joined him, all her 
heart upon her lips. : 

The air of resignment with which he folded 
up his paper and waited for her to speak dis- 
turbed her somewhat, but she was resolute to 
put her scheme into execution. 

“ May I speak to you a moment?” she began, 

“T am at your disposa) always,” politely. 

A slight flush spread over her thin features. 
She was looking weak still, but, having been 
independent of the sofa for nearly a week, had 
ceased to be considered an invalid. 

As he walked on quickly she did her best to 
keep up with his foagee stride, though -the 
exertion was evidently painful, and her voice 
sounded very unsteady as she went on— 

“T have been thinking that when you asked 
me to Marry you, you may have spoken with- 
out due consideration—without knowing mo 
There must 
be so many far more fitted for the position of 
your wife——prettier, pleasanter in every way— 
and you may have repented of your choice!” 

“Do you imogine I should tell you 1 1 

” 


had? mae 
“But, indeed, that is just what I wish that 
you should do. Iam not very young ; I do not 


How 
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could I blame you if, since you spoke to me 
first, you had seen all my faults~and were 


BO ? ” 

He laughed outright at her eagerness—a 
harsh, discordant laugh, that contamed more 
mockery than merriment. 

“You are not to get rid of me so easily, 
Miss Winifred! Onrs is a marriage of con- 
venience, and neither must expect too much 
from the other. Now, were it a question of 
love——” 

“Why should you not m for Tove? You 
co not even pretend to care for me!” 

“Because I cannot afford luxuries.” 

“And I am not rich. You know as well as 
¥ that my father lives up to his income, and 
that very little will be left for me!” 

“That does not concern me in the least. 1 
have money enoufh for both.” 

“Then why——” She started, and rh, 
as suddenly, persuaded of the utter hopeless- 
ness of the case; but it suited him te answer, 
and he did so with apparent good humour— 

“Because you are your father’s daughter, 
and I prefer to have a wife whose connections 
are wel} known, whose position is assured in 
the country where I mean to settle for good. 
Moreover, notwithstanding money is power, 
and can buy most things nowadays, I am 
afraid I must not biind myself to the fact that 
not to everyone should I be acceptable as a 
suitor.” 

This undisguised cynicism, and the swift 
glance of amusement that sped from his half- 
closed eyes, sent a violent shudder through 
her frame. She stood still, feeling she <onll 
not walk another step; and he stopped also, 
curious as to what she would say or re next. 

“You mean that I am bought and sold, 
and that I must look for no mercy at your 
hands!” she cried, bysterically. 

“Ti you choose to put it Valdly, I would 
rather say that I am too ardent a lover to re- 
inquish a prize I have only with difficulty 
won. J feel more inclined to cement oar 
bonds than loosen them, even a little. This 
very day I mean to speak to Mr. Sherston, to 
implore him to fix an early date for our mar- 
riage. You would not wish to pain him, and 
vex me, by any appearance of unwillingness?” 

He leant forward to look into her face, 
but she kept it turned away, so that he might 
not read the agony of disappointment which 
was written there. She had built too mach 
apon this a , and failure seemed almost 
too hard to bear. 

“May I venture to hope that I carry with 
me your good wishes for my success?” he 

sted, remorselessly, and tried to touch 
ner hand. 

“ What does it matter? To-morrow or next 
year, it is all the same!” was the bitter retort, 
and, laughing a little recklessly, she broke 


away. 

With a self-satisfied smile, he walked on 
slowly to the other side of the house, where 
was Mr. Sherston’s private room. Winifred’s 
prayers had had go little effect that they had 
noi. even roused his anger. Every cruel word 
had been spoken in cold blood, and with the 
deliberate intention of preventing a repetition 
of such scenes. He wished her to know on 
what terms they were to stand; and to dis- 
tunetly realise that she must never attempt to 
work upon his feelings nor to question his de- 
crees. Al\l emotion must be crushed out of 
her, and her spirit absolutely broken, before 
she could be of use to him that he intended. 

An expression in which was unusual warmth, 
even some tenderness, flitted across his face as 
he thought of how Judith would have an- 
swered these conditions; and an overwhelm- 
ing, unpulsive feeling came over him, that, for 
her sake, he would have been content to give 
up all his schemes of self-advancement, happy 
in being raastered by love rather than rale 
through fear. 

He worshipped her so passionately that, had 
he possessed a hope, he could have sacrificed 
all to call her his; and yet 90 -rooted 
were the self-seeking instincts of ambition, so 
berd and unscrupulous was his nature, that 
before he had turned the handle of the door, 





and passed into the Commissicner’s room, he 
had persuaded himself that, after al], he was 
best satisfied with things as they were.’ 

His mannert was suave in the extreme as 
he asked if he were intruding, and offered, it 
this were so, to come some other time. 

Mr. Sherston put away some letters lie was 
writing, and, without rising, pusbed a chair 
towards him. 

“TI have nothing in the world to do! Say 
what you have to say now,” he said, quietly. - 

Something of superiority and patience in his 
tone irritated Mr. Johnson, and he retorted, 
bluntly— 

“Tt is on your business I have come. It is 
nothing to me if all the world knows my real 
name, and the reason of my being in hiding 
here!” 

“Pshaw! You are too hasty, my good fel- 
low. You and I cannot afford to quarrel, our 
interests being the same.” 

“ But are y the same? I dm not sure. 
I often think it would suit my ‘pad en better 
to make a.clean breast of that Chapore bribery 
business, and start afresh with a good name.” 
“But the Commissioner, whether disturbed 
or no by the implied threat, was not the man 


to be brow-beaten with impunity. He toyed 
with his glasses a second or two-before he re- 
marked, thoughtfully— 


“Do you think you would gain by that? 


It is my honest opinion that the position of 
Mr. Johnson, globe-trotter, reputed million- 
aire, an of the Commissioner of Jnal- 


pore, is a more enviable one than could be that 
of Michael Stra: n, deserter from the 9th 
Lancers, and whilom my head clerk, even if 
it were proved that he only took a secondary 
part in that affair, consenting to bear all the 
onus—for a consideration.” 

“You take matters with a very high hand,” 


angrily. Fae 
“J never knew any good done by playing 

too low. You know I am willing to do any- 

thing in reason to mark my gratitude for a 
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service you did me over twenty yeai, 
it would do neither of us any good 
bably disgust tis both, were | 4, 
9g eg I do not, feel,” 
There was # certain dignity in }; : 
as he spoke that impressed aaa subdeed we 
other in spite of himself, Ai tha: inoment 
he felt he was only Michael) Straughan tn 
shock-beaded Seotch clerk, who had fb. 
honoured by @ word of ‘commendation in,. 
his chief, and thought it no shame to stand 
bareheaded, cap in hand, while he passed 
through the reom. 5 
“You talk of gratitude!” he observed. gi: 
paragingly. “But what have you done ter 





8g, buy 
and pre 
to affect , 


me, after all, in return for what I risked fo 
you?” , ™ 

‘“& great-dealt~ Too mach, I someting 
think, 


I have introduced you to my friends, 
taken you into miy house, and have suffer 
you to become engaged to my daughter!” 

‘An engagement is one thing, marriage 9 
another! When is the wedding day to be 
Sherston? ” * 
“T almost doubt it coming off at all!” wx 
the qniet rejoinder. " 

“What do you mean?” blankly. 

“T mean, Straughan, that 1 think yoo 
game is exploded. You have been recognised, 
and they are seeking proofs to convict you 
It is @ mere question of time noy, I should 


y. 

“My ruin. means yours, too!” he declared, 

ignantly. 

“I know that. LI. neither ask nor expect 
any generosity at your hands!” 

“I'm glad of that; for there is a satisie- 
tion in bringing down someone with you 
when you fail. ‘hat, I am sure, I could not 
resist. Who do you say is working against 
me? ButI need notask. Tt is that beautifa 
find who masquerades as your daughter's 
companion.” 

“You have guessed rightly! Look at this,” 
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eee 
japding him a letter. “She has unearthed my 
yoiber Gerald in the Kanowar bazaar; and 
you wil 200 by this she is sure of his aid 10 the 
oes Mr. Johnson’s assurance failed him as 
he read. Ho was roeptibly paler when he 
kod, with nonchalance--- 

“hod Mrs. Trevor! How did she respond 
io the appeal that I presume was made?” 
“She steriy refused to swear to your 


veatity ab though she informed ma 
privately, that she recognised you from 
the first.” 


“That is strange! I mever came across her 
that I remember; wever spoke to her, of 
orshe saw you in church, probably, or play- 
ing cricket, 1 daresay. Women bave tenacions 
nemories when it suits them.” 

‘And she is sparing me for the sake of you? 
She must have been very keen about you once, 
s 0 still, perhaps; and is a pretty woman, 
igo, and an attractive one!” 

“Will you confine yourself to the matter in 
hand?” — } 

“Ah! Well, you must forgive my digres- 
sion, Only a woman-~a pretty woman, be it 
understood—could have led me away from a 
sedject that so nearly concerns myself. And, 
apropos of pretty women, now I wonder what 
on earth induced Miss Holt to take al! the 
{rouble to bring up that old, half-forgotten 
misdemeanour against me?” 

Mr, Sherston hesitated. 

He had never betrayed the fact that Judith 
aspected him to be her father’s partner, dis- 
guised, and fleeing from justice. 

Closely as their interests were allied, it may 
have been that he could not bring himself to 
protect the man who, like a very Mephis- 
topheles of cunning, hed taken advantage of 
the one weak and wicked act of his life to prey 
upon him ever since. 

“You know best what reason she may have 
to dislixe you,” he said, satirically. “It may 
be a merely personal distaste; women have 
very delicate perceptions, and you have never 
been a favourite with’ them; or she may have 
more serious reasons for her animosity. You 
my have known her father or her brother— 
robbed him, perhaps, as you robbed me. Re 
member, I know nothing of how you spent the 
interval between the time you left India, as 
Michael Straugham, and turned up again as Mr, 
Johnson, with your fortune made—how, I 
never inquired.” 

Mr. Johnson scowled darkly, and looked 
dove bie none: mnseiw to .: hs — to 

g ible know of Judith’s people in 
Bughnd was mere guesswork or dauberately 
intended. He learnt nothing from the €om- 
missioner’s impassive face, and said, slowly, 
aiter a pause : . 

“It is scarcely worth while speculating as 
to the cause of 3 woman's hatred. It would 
alswer our purpose better to consider how we 


“Mrs. Trevor's idea is, that she is onl 
ane to prevent your marriage with Wini- 
re n 


Then as the other did not at ono» reply, Mr. 
Sherston added, quickly, more of restrained 
feeling in his voice than there had been before : 

“Why not give up the idea, Johnson? Any- 
thing else that is mime you need only ask for 
‘o have. It is not even as though you loved 
ler, and on that account were pre to risk 
some danger for her sake. If anyone has ever 
ey your heart it is Judith Holt.” 

A slight reba of the man’s thin lips 
showed that this shot had ight home ; 
but Johnson was not the payne. himself 
‘o be influenced for any time by a mere senti- 
ment, a fancy, 

“Lore,” . declared, sneeringly, “is an 
tmusement for boys.  Self-advancement is 
‘he serious business of life.” 

With your money you might marry some- 


one more calculated to help you on in. society 


“Might I? I doubt it. I am not one to| 
give up substance for a shadow. My money is | 
no use to me unless I have connections that are 
well known, and of undisputed respectability. 
You are a uoted man out here, and have tae 
immediate prospect of rising higher. It will 
suif me excellently well to talk of my wife's 
mother, Lady Sherston!” 

The Commissioner remained silent, dis- 
gusted at his future son-in-law’s innate yvul- 
garity. The servant came in with letters, and, 
during the short time that ensued, two or three 
were opened, read, and laid aside. Another 
was in his hand when Johnson broke in, im- 
patiently : 

“ All this is nonsense and beside the ques- 
tion. I came in here to ask when the wedding 


He rose from his chair, as a hint that the 
conversation was closed ; and, with some mut 
tered objections, Johnson accepted his dis- 
miszal, ing to the offered terms. 

Only nine days remained, and in that time, 
surely, little could be done to shake his posi 
tion or circumvent his plans. 


CHAPTER XKXVI. 

Only nine days! When Winifred heard 
this, the transient gleam of spirit which had 
given her courage to throw herself upon John- 
son’s mercy died out of her at once; some- 
thing else died too, without which life is 
searcely worth the living—hope! 

She moved about the house like a ghost, 
being scarcely conscious of her actions, and 
utterly careless of all that was going on; 








was to be. If it is a fact that Miss Holt and 
your brother have joined together in an at- 
tempt to ruin me, the sooner it is the better, 
for they will certainly not extend their enmity 
to Winifred, and for her sake, if not on my 
own merits, I shall escape scot free.” 
“Tt is Winifred’s privilege to fix the day,” 
enid Mr. Sherston, in a hard, pained. voice, 
fecling that he was entangled in a web from 
the meshes of which there was no escape. 
“She will do what you tell her to do, of 
course. It must be very soon—at once. Why 
nob to-morrow or the next day?” 
“Impossible! It would only arouse com- 
ment, and my wife would never agree to it.” 
“Then in a week at latest. I warn you I 
will submit to no further delays nor subter- 


moments ; and then, in a tone that there was 
no gainsaying, he said, decidedly : 

“To-day is the first. The welding shall be 
on the tenth. I promise you that, but not a 
day earlier. I have something at stake as well 
as you-—-considerations that cannot be ig- 
nored.” 


ge. 
r. Sherston pondered the matter for a few | 


bringing Mrs. Sherston to the verge of des 
; peration by the indifference with which she 
,met all details regarding necessary arrange 
| ments, and especially the important subject of 
| the trousseau 
Judith boldly preached rebellion, but Wini- 
fred felt. too heartbroken to resist; after that 
first signal failure being loth to make an- 
| other effort. Besides which, she felt that, 
| having of her own free will promised to save 
her father from a danger of whose import she 
was unaware, she was bound to go on with 
her self-imposed task. So the days fled; ever; 
one bringing her nearer the inevitable end. 
During the mtervening week, it entered into 
Mrs. Hare’s head to give a moonlight picnic. 
The Sherstons were invited, and a separate 
invitation came for Judith, who, however, 
while sending a formal acceptance, having no 
} exeuse to offer as a refusal, inwardly resolved 
ion no account to go; but at the last moment 
| Winifred got one of her violent aitacks of 
| fever, and, Mrs. Sherston abselutely declining 
| to go alone, she was compelled to accompany 
her 
It was a lovely night, such a night as, per- 
haps, is nowhere kuown except in India, 
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where the climate also permits of its perfect 
enjoyment ; and as they drave to the appointed 
spot, Judith began to feel a pleasurable anti- 
cipation overeome her first reluctance. 

St. Quentin would be there, she knew, and 
lately she had been thinking miuch of how they 
would meet, and on what, terms, whether her 
instinctive distrust of him would be strength- 
ened, or whether the attraction he had always 

ossessed for her would surmount every other 

eeling. 

A dozen times she had asked herself, if she 
loved him, and each time the question had 
becn dismissed. without a satisfactory reply. 
Now, for the first time, she wondered if he 
cared for her, and the simple query sent the 
blood rushing to her heart, causing it to beat 
almest. to suffocation—both of which symp 
toms might have seemed to some answer suffi- 
cient. 

Judith, however, was unlike most other 
giris, and, not having squandered her emo- 
tions on severa! different objects, was slower 
to come to a conclusion ; to think of any man 
as @ lover and veloved was a hew and wonder- 
ful sensation. 

When they reached the meeting-place they 
found, all the other guests assembled, only 
waiting, for their arrival to sit down to din- 
ner; and Judith found herself placed between 
Mr. Johnson and St. Quentin. 

From very shyness she addressed herself 
to-the former, and he, from pure malicious- 
ness, devoted himeelf to her in return, paying 
herrsuch exagverated attentions that she could 
scarcely ‘contain ber anger,” Onee, in despera: 
tien, she turned to the man who was her 
lover,; but met a glance so full of passionate 
repreach that, perforce, she turned away again, 
and, submitted to what before had seemed in- 
tolerable with mew patience. All that John- 
Son. was: Saying she could ignore; imdeed, she 
scarcely deigned to listen, and only answered 
when, common courtesy compelled a reply ; 
but.the question that burned in St. Quentin's 
eyes could not so easily be set aside. 

She felt that a crisis had arrived in her life, 
and the next few hours would decide whether 
she would give all her heart without reserva- 
tion into this man’s keeping, or return to her 
former state of comfortable indifference to the 
while: sex. The matter was too momentous 
to. be settled in haste or without due considera- 
tion, arid, this being so, she forced herself to 
look towards Mr. Johnson, and even speak to 
him now and then, rather than turn in the 
direction of him who was impatiently waiting 
to-claim her attention. 

When the meal was over, and the signal 
given to rise, she still kept her face averted, 
waiting nervously for some decisive action on 
his part. 

““Shall we wander off?” asked Mr. John- 
son, pleasantly. “Mrs. Hare has given out 
she does not mean to entertain-us; we ara to 
amuse vurseives.” 

“TI don’t think that would be exactly my 
idea of amusement,” with a langiiid imperti- 
netice that’ delighted Mr. Manleverer, who 
was standing by. He had always had a sort 
of admiration for herself; moreover, Johnson 
wags by no means popular with the young men 
of the station. 

“J wish you would come with, me, Miss 
Holt,” he pleaded ; “even if we did not amuse 
each other, we could see how the others ma- 
naged it, and that would be something.” 

She gave a quick glance round.  8t, Quen- 
tin ‘was no longer in her vicinity, and, with a 
faint smile, she assented to the boy’s propo- 
sition, moving away with lingering steps, .as 
though half-hoping, or at least expecting, thai 
someone would follow. 

But no one did. St. Quentin at that mo- 
ment was occupied in lighting a cigarette, and 
did not look that way, being, indeed, half-in- 
clined to give up all hope of speaking to her 
that night 

Tt is strange how trifles light as air; arid in- 


A mere coming in,.a going out, a. glance, a 
word at the' right moment or the wrong, an 
act simple in itself, yet destimed to be repenied 


+ 


throtigh ‘mary weary watches of the night— 
wy one Of these things, utterly meaningless, 


perhaps, and without definite infention, may 
mar the fairest prospects, ruin the brightest 
hopes, or, on the other hand, lead to a happi- 
ness of which hitherto ‘we scarcely dared to 
dream. : 

St. Quentin never knew whether it were 
vique or wounded pride, or simply the prompt- 
ings of an adverse fate, that caused him to 
glance at Mrs. Hare, and, meeting her gaze, 
at once provoking and inviting, stroll over to 
her side. A moment later he found himself 
walking with her under the trees, the moon 
streaming down on her-upturned face, and the 
diamond rings upon her fingers, as with one 
5 mag aed lacé kerchief under her 
chin. 

“There are more erous things than sun- 
stroke, they tell me. Have you never heard 
of moon-blindness, or moon-madness—which 
is it?” she asked, in her lowest, most thrilling 
tones, bringing her eyes to bear with dea- 
liest effect upon, hig face. ; 

“I can believe in both, here, with you,” he 
whispered back ; and the Conversation having 
once taken this turn; it required someone with 
a stronger bead or harder heart than St. Quen- 
tin possessed to lead it back into safer chan- 
nels. The moon was.so soft and bright, and 
its rays so exquisitely becoming to’ the woman 
who moved gracefully et his side, that it was 
no wonder he ost. his head for the nonce, and 
all idea of the flight of time, until, nearly an 
hour later, 2 sudden turn of the path they 
-were treading brought them face to face with 
Judith and her companion. 

He, with all the sentiment which formed so 
large a proportion of his character, aroused by 
the circumstances and the temptation to which 
they had exposed him, was leaning down to 








significant in themrelves, may mfluence all our 
lives for good or il. 


listen to words purposely spoken beneath her 
breath, while she, consummate flirt and in-: 
trigueur as she was, ‘preténded the greatest 
confusion when she recognised her eal. 

Judith made no sign that she was hurt or 
surprised, Her clear blue eyes had taken. in 
the situation at a glance, every detail of the 
scene, even to the fact that reund her shoul- 
ders Mrs, Hare was wearing a scarf fac-simile 
of the one that St. Quentin had given to her, 
and which she, too, was wearing then for the 
first time. Mrs. Hare’s keen sight. had also 
detected this at. once. 

“Ts it.not a lovely night, and am I not good 
to give you,all 4 chance of enjoying it? And 
what a pretty scarf,, Miss Holi—just. like 
mine! I wonder if it was given by the same 
person?” 

“It is not a gift.. It was only lent, and 
shall be returned,” with a defiant ‘glance to- 
wards her reereant lover : 

Mrs. Hare smiled, and shrugged her shoul- 

dets with a pretty, deprecating gesture. 
“T can see I have touched on a sore sub- 
ject. Let us go on. before I make more mis- 
takes,” she said, playfully, and, obediontly, 
St. Quentin went where she led 

Judith turned to her companion, a pathos 
in her eyes of which she was not conscious. 

“ Would you mind fetching my coat? It is 
chillier than I thought,” she said ; and, won- 
dering what, it was that had moved her so, 
the bey, went on her errand, leaving her lei- 
sure to think and recover her composure. 

Though she had never allewed herself to 
love him, there had been a tenderness in her 
relations with St. Quentin she could not deny 
nor explain away. No man had ever been so 
near touching her heart, none had been so con- 
tinuaily in her thoughts 

He had awakened im her impulses she had 
never guessed could ever come into her mind 
—feelings that she had thought would be im- 
possible to her, though common to all other 
women. 

He had taught her that she too was capable 
of love, proved to her the weakness she had 
been too prone to deny. But, even now, as 
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all the new and tender. shoots were 
up, an icy wind hail’ shriveled 
keen, cruel blast; and she ¢ 
could ever come to blossom. 
Never had she met any man 
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_ arth. 
winning in’ mannér,* so man! “| ok " ban 
graceful in his movements 2s 1 woman. a2 
was there sach a pleasant voice, so smo.’ 
so persuasive; stich a handsome fy ad 
speaking 6yes; and yet never f, yarely 


in all the wide, wide world, , ‘ 
weak a nature, so false a tongue 7 
With fingers tightly elasped and sipainas 
gazing into the darkness beyond. che «..1 
and waited, thinking bitter thoughis, 4 py 
to someone who drew nearer, unnoticed > 4 
heavy shadows that fell upon 


/ e path uo 
which he came, her face xeemed marvellogss 
calm. Perhaps she was not so angry as j, 


had feared. 

“ Judith!” he whispered, eagerly, and wy 
a start she turned. re AT ee 

“Is it you, Captain 
asked, quietly. 

“Yes; itis TL i is not so wonderful thas 
I should come where my thoughts hare bom 
all aight! Why were You 80 ceid just now at 
dinner? You would not speak, n 
my way!” 

Using a strategy that often proves sucea 
ful, he had attempted to-carry the waz, int 
the enemy’s country, but Judith took no 
notice of his ruse, and let the accusation go 
by unheeded, only a scornful smile an. he 
curved lips showing she had hear/ it. 

“You are vexed with me! <Anory hécany 
I was walking with Mrs Here! If you only 
knew how I longed to be with you!” 

“ You concealed the longing very well!” 
remarked, and laughed, 

“Surely you are ‘not jealous of thu 
woman?’ 

“Jealous!” 

“Then you think I have broken ny pn 
mise: “ 

“I asked you for no promise! That you 
have chosen to ignore a self-imposed vow co: 
cerns you only, and not me!” 

“Yet, if you cared——” 

“I do not care! ‘What you do is, and mnst 
always be, indifferent to me!”’ 

He Jooked at her-a look that, an hour b- 
foré, would have made her tremble and colow 
like.a rose, but now left her utter'y irrespen 
sive. .The sight of his faithlessness as she had 
seen it, beyond question or possibility of sel! 
defence; had cured her in a moment of what 
from the first she had felt to be a weakness; 
alk the faint doubts she had been consei 
of before culminating im a bitter unbeliet 
that nothing he asull plsbd would chake. 

Yet so near had she.been to loving him 
that the patting him out of her heart caused 
her an acute , and for a iong, long time 
she would feel an aching void. 

Though her idol had proved to have had 
feet. of clay, he had, nevertheless, been bet 
idol for a while, and not just yet dared she gor 
on the pedestal on which she had set him— 
empty now, yet. occupied for many a day to 
come with memories of the past, and thougits 
of what might have been. ‘She looked beyond 
him, not at him, being, at the same time, too 
proud to sink her eyes. 

St. Quentin guessed something of what wer 
in her mind,, knew. that she despised him 1! 
terly. for his vacillation, yet, man-like, {£0 
very opposition he foresaw’ increased his 
terest in the pursuit, bis voice being pregnant 
wits deepest passion, as he went on, 
nestl y—~- ; 

“Do. not judge ne unheard. Can’ any 
woman judge a man fairly, not understanding 
his temptations, and cting him to be put 
and singleminded as she herself? Whatever 
ray faults; I love you—love you with all =f 
soul-—-no other shall ever be my wife! Wi 


you reject me?” 
° : her body, a turn of her 


St. Quentin?” sp 
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With a movement of 
head, she answered him, in words coming 
readily to her lips. Het ‘heart bad softencd 
towards ‘him as she spoke, but ¢he could never 
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love him now, however speciously he argued, 
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yrer for ever: If he would only realise that 
“¢~gag 80, and Spare her further pain. 
ht you loved me!” he burat out, 

»proaobfully. 
ane ao easy to be deceived—it is so easy 
{o deceive oneself,” she atiswered, gently. 

«Do you mean to say you never cared— 
never.” 
wibe shook her head. : 

“] might have done had everything hap- 
pened erentiy,” she admitted the next. mo- 
yt do you mean that, for the sake of that 
voman--a woman withous either heart or 
ynscience, whe is well known as an wnecrupu- 
ions ftirt——” 

“You said sha was. your friend,” 
ninded him, in cold distaste. 

He had.the grace to look ashamed as he an- 
erered, quickly— 

“J cannot pick and ‘choyse my words when 
« wuth is at stake.- Only foigive me tne 
mst, and in the future you shall have no 
cause for enger or contempt.” 

[ forgive you, of course.” 

“Bat | waut more than forgiveness. Qh, 
judith, 1 want your leve! Be merciful! give 
me some hopel” 

His handsome face was bent to the level of 


she re- 


her own, his moustaches almost touching her | 


lair, while «ne arm stole softly round her 
waist, 
“Llove you! I love you!” he repeated, pas 


sopataly, 1n her ear, 
Quietly she released herself, and faced him 
froat ¢ distance, A mist’rasé before her eyes, 


ad, indistinctly,—she saw her cousin Avon 
suuding in the place.of the man she had 
judged, and: found s0° ~anting. The longer 
she gazed, the moré inisleading was the vision 
unti) it became so life-like she felt impelled lo 
stretch’ out her hands to him, to speak his 
mime, though with no definite intention, no 
thonght of rescinding her decision of ’ six 
Months ago. : ‘ 

It was only because he was so true, while 
this other was so false, so-strong; while he 
who stood before her now was unsteble as 
water, and incapable of puré and earnest pas- 
son. It was the idea that Avon's great love 
for her had enabled him to bridge the dis- 
tance between them, and appear before her, 
waking, as latterly he had often done’ in 


) creams, that gave her new strength to conclude 


a trying scene, and lent a steadfastness to her 
reply that there was ‘no gainsayimg. 

“All this only. distwesses us both, and can 
dono good. I can never care.for you, 1 will 
never be your wife! * * 

As her elear, decided tones fell’on the quiet 
evening air, footsteps approached em 
quickly, and the next’ moment young Manle- 
verer Was holding a coat for her to put on- 

“Sach a hunt as I’ had’ for it! All the 
coachmen were asleep, or hubble-bubbling. 
They don’t, deserve to be out'on a night like 
this,” he observed, cheerily. 

I don’t suppose it has ever entered their 
heads that it could be am occasion for enjoy- 
went,” was the light response. 

. Quentin stood~ apart,’ watching her, 
pking in every detail of her beauty, driven 
uimost to madness by the thought that bat 
for his own. folly she might have been. his, 
and was now farther removed from his reach 
whan any other. 
. She looked very lovely in the moonlight as 
t streamed down through a break in the trees 
and bathed her ‘in its pale glory, yet never 
seemed so unapproachable. 
ee beautiful blue eyes gleamed cold like 
eel; her lips were wang 4 ong in proudest 
- the very carriage of her head expressed 
dain unspeakable as she turned to move 
away with young Manleverer. 
Now, when she was lost to him, she seemed 


“py peut than ever in his eyes, and with 


not -explain--Perhaps you did not 
Let me se you again to-morrow, 






. te effort to ost 
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vet bowever Warm hid prayers. All that was | and I will tell you-all.” 


{ 





From a distance floated the word g 
with which Mrs, Hare was--in spite of let 
protestations—entertaining her guests. The 
words had an accent of sadness that im 


pressed them both, and neither, in after years, 
} 


forgot the air, nor the circumstances nuder } 


which they heard it once. 

You do not love ne, no ; 

Bid me good-bye and g0; 

Good-bye, good-bye, "tis better so 

Bid me good-bye and go. 

It was the end of a verse, and Judith had 

only hesitated a moment before she answered, 
i 


her tones-——- 

“There is nothing yom’ can have te 
nothing that I wish to hear,” then passe 
away from his presence and out of his life for 
ever. 


| quietly, no trace of pain, nor even regret, i1 


SY. 


(To be continued next week.) 
(This story commenced in No. 2076. Bach 


numbers can be obtained through all News. | 


agents.) 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 





Tie Editor is pleased to lear from his 
readers at any tine. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication but as a 
guaranice of good faith 





™ Misrortunz.—The only instituiion of the 
kind for reduced gentlemen that 1 know of is 
the Charterhouse. Address the Registrar 
Charterhouse Square, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 

Roprnstx.—-The Thirty Years’ War in Ger- 
many, which began in 1618.and ended in 1648, 
left the country cut up into a number of petty 
states, whose rulers were nionarchs in fact, if 
not in name. 

Basnrvut. Mapen.-~While white is not con- 
sidered to be a mourning colour, it is often 
worn as such. Girls and young ladies fre- 
quently wear white dresses with black ribbons, 
sashes, hats and gloves. 

Lorp Tracy.—I am afraid you cannot get the 
special information you desire about Durban, 
but’ try Government Emigrants’ Information 
Office, -3t, Broadway, London, S.W. The 
answer is there if anywhere, and will be given 
at once. 

Diana.—The planet nearest to the sun is 
Mercury, and after it. come in order Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. Mercury, Venus, and Mars are 
sma ler than the Earth; wil the others are 
much larger. 

F. L.—The girl is quite free to go where she 
may think fit. The parties have no legal 
claim upon her, but if she has been indebted 
to them for her maintenance of. course they 
have a claim-upon her regard which she cannot 
well neglect. 

Arma.—The Galaxy or Milky Way is, ac- 
cording to Herschel, ‘‘that great. luminous 
band which stretches every evening ali across 
the sky, from horizon to horizon, and which 
forms a zone completely encircling the whole 
sphere, almost in a great circle.” 

Donarp.—There is ‘precisely the same 
amount of similarity in Danie) and Donald that 
there is between Moses and Malcolm—that is 
to say, there is no similarity or connection 
whatever.. The one is a purely Hebrew name, 
the other @ distinctly Gaelic one. 

Swerr Jenwy.—(1). Jenny isa synonym for 
Janet, and that again means little Jane; so 
both names have the same origin, but they 
are distinct, names for all that. Jane can never 

called or Jenny, Jane. (2) Maria 


no acknowl connection with it. 





be 
has, no ec fe yo out of Mary, but it has 
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of a@ song, j 
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| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


| BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


“JAKE CARE 
| your L YES 


It is impossible to take too much care 

of one's eyes, and those who value 

their eyesight will do wel] to send to 
STEPHEN GREEN, 210,Lambeth Road 
London, for a little book “How to Pre. 
serve the Eyesight,” which tells the story 
of a cure for all troubles of the eves, eye. 
lashes, and eyelids. SINGLETON'S 
EYE OINTMENT has proved its 
virtues during 300 years, and it may 
be obtained ‘of all chemists ’ 


I J and stores 
in ancient pedesial pots for 2/. seach, 


































ASTROLOGY. 


A RELIABLE FORECAST of your Future in Love 
Macriage, Business,etc. W hat { tel yon comes trae; send 
ls., birthdate, and stamped self-nddre sae envelope to 
0. EDWARDS, 3, Cursitor St., London, E.c. 





Icnoramus. --- Cosmogony is the scienc 
which treate of the origin of the universe 
Cosmography is the scicnce.syhich treats of 
the construction, figure, and arrangement of all 

arts of the world; and, therefore, compre 

nds astronomy, geography, and geology. 
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Porry.—Perfumes were in general use amonjr 
the ancients. Aromatic drugs, such as storax 
frankincense, benzoin, cloves; etc., enter inte 
the composition of a perfume; and many per- 
fumes are composed of aromatic herbs on 
leaves,.as lavender, marjorams, thyme 
ete. 

Exare.—A lover should be treated with the 
same gentleness as a new glove. The young 
lady should pull him on with the utmost,ten 
derness at first, only making the sma‘lest ad 
vance at a time, till she gradually gains upon 
him, and twists him ultimately round her little 
finger ; whereas the young lady who is hasty, 
and in too great a hatry, will never get a lover 
to take her hand, but.be leit with nothing but 
her finger-ends. 

Inquisitrve Dicx.—When the tebacco plant 
is ripe the leaves are gathered and. hung up te 
dry in. such a way that they cannot touch eaék 
other.. When dry they are packed im huge-rolls 
in barrels or cases. That is the stage in whiclr 
the weed is received in this country. » Here the 
Jeaves are sprinkled with an infusion of tobacco 
made from stalks and waste parts and left to 
heat and ferment. While still damp the leaves 
are either laid upon each other and pressed 
into cavendish or negrohead, or spun into 
twist. 

Rurerr.—-A leiter of condolence may be sent 
as soon as News of the death of the friend 
is received. If an interval of some weeks oF 
months: has elapsed before such tidings arrive, 
state the fact in your letter, and express re- 
grets that you have not sooner learned of it. 
Such letters should be governed by circum- 
stances to some extent. No arbitrary laws 
can ‘well be madé on such sibjecis. “The laws 
of -goodwill, sympathy and kindliness govern 
jn affairs of this sort, oftentimes to .the exclu- 
sion of forms or ceremonies. 
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Cmioxen.—A deputy-lieutenant acts under 
the direction of the loud licatenant, who is the 
‘head of the local military forces of the county— 
the militia and yeomaury. 


Joxy.—The fact of the leading partner being 
@ lady does not in any way render the use of 
“Messrs.” inappropriate in addressing the 
firm. That is customary under all circum- 
stances. 

Horsrux.—The . French were in exclusive 
possession of machine guns in their war with 
the Germans; put their mitrailleuse proved 
much less formidable in action than been 
anticipated. 

Inon.—The use Of ambergris in‘ Hurope is 
now entirely confined to perfumery. It was 
‘once regarded as useful in age fevers and 
various hervous diseases. e word is pro- 
mounced as if spelled am-ber-grees, the accent 
on the first syllable. 


Gorconzoia.—It is well known that some 
kinds of cheese are more. digestible than 
others ; but hitherto there haye been no reliable 
data on the subject. A German investigator 
tells us that Cheshire and Roquefort are the 
most easily digested. The others follow in 
order of merit—namely, Emmenthal, Gorgon- 
wcla, Neuchatel, Ramadour, Rotenburg, Mainz, 
Fromage de Brie, and lastly, the most indiges- 
tible of all, Swiss cheese. 


Sauty.—-I have never heard of that “ talis- 
aan against enemies” which you describe as 
heing “composed of pure grain tin, manu- 
factured during the increase of the moon and 
the character engraved upon it,” but it is, of 
course, a catch-penny fuming. There are | 

-witted, unscrupulous ns who make 
a living by preying on the ignorance and 
superstitions of others. How cam a piece of 
tin protect you from your enemies, even 
though it was made in the increase of the 
moon, and had the “character” (whose or 
whatever character?) engraven upon it? 


CxEurA says: “I am a blonde, with red hair 
and blue eyes. I am aware thet in my type, 
«ore than any other, looks depend on dressing, 
particularly on the colours worn. I have 
always heard that blue should be worn by | 
blondes, but it makes me look hideous. 
cannot wear pink or bright red; I am not sure 
about green. Please tell me what colours are 
adapted to my style.” Blue and green do not 
harmonise with red hair, or even hair that is | 
reddish. Black, with a dull finish, is most be- | 
coming to a “chestnut blonde,” as your type 
is called by the French. Black cheviot m 
winter, and black nuns’-veiling, or crépe de 
whine, or ponge silk in summer, or, for the 
house. Pale lilae can be worn, deep reddish 
prune, dark brown, dark mahogany red, and a 
delicate shade of amber velvet, in any of the 





| 


| 
| 
| or that one ‘end of it will sink towards the | 


| class of names from occupations, as baker, 





deep, rich shades, is wonderfully becoming to 
your type. 


Arricrep Oxx.—Bathing the nose with 
water in which there has been put a few drops 
of or is said to whiten it. But as red- 
ness. of the nose usually results from some 
stomach trouble, it would be wise to search for 
the cause and get rid, of it before you apply 
external remedies. 


Brapiey.—Farmer is one of the very large 


tailor, gardener, carpenter, smith, etc. These 
are not peculiar to any division of the United 
Kingdom, but some are more common in one 
division than another. Farmer is, perhaps, 
English ; it is not in use in Scotland. 


Dora.-—-You should either treat the gentle- 
man with such winning cordiality as to en- 
courage him to Pei wnony Ph sentiments for you, 
or else give him up altogether, and accept 
attentions from other gentlemen. If you keep 
on in the same course which you have pursued 
for the past six years, you will become an 
old woman before you are aware of it, and 
find that it is too late for you to win the love 
of any gentleman. 


Grax-Birp.—There is no love “powder 
which has any efficacy in it. It is impossible 
to control a person’s affections giving him 
any powder or potion. You-did right -when 
~~ refused to let your beau kiss you. Until 

» becomes your betrothed lover he has no 
right to ask for such a privilege. He will 
respect you all the more for it in the end, 

if he ever really loved you he will not 
note your very p and maidenly be- 
aviour to estrange him from you perman- | 
ently. { 

Avto.—The superstition concerning “ divin- | 
ing rods” requires that the rod should be | 
held in the hands of some oné who has the | 
“ gift,” as it is called, whereby is meant a | 
person so endowed with the “divining” power 
as to be in wierd sympathy or communication | 
with the imvisible object sought to be dis-" 
covered through the agency of the rod. Tit is | 
supposed by the belicvers in the potency of | 
such necromancy that the rod, held by a per- 
son having the “ gift,” will turn in his hands, 





earth, en his passing over any mine, spring | 
of water, or other object sought for. The 
rod is usually a green twig, from three to four | 
feet long. Sonie “ professors” of the divining | 
rod set great stress on the way im which 6 | 
should be cut, the inanner of holding it, etc., | 
etc. Of course, all claims to elements of | 
witchcraft or necromancy in this busimess are 
unfounded, If the “divining rod” ever does 
perform any of the functions claimed for it | 
(and testified to in some cases by witnesses | 
who seem to be entitled to credence), it is | 
owing to some simple natural law not yet | 
brought from the foggy domain of ignorance | 
and superstition into the clear realms of 
philosophy and science. , t 


a, 
Pre.—I am not able to name aay lt 
apart from tanning—and that you object 
which your canvas would be waterproof 
out having its weight increased. 

R. B.-—4df you can pay and won't 
may, an a oomty court orda; 
prison. you have goods they may P 
trained. If you have neither goods Mek 
you may be ordered to pay by instalments ou 
of future earnings. , 

Mapoar.—The “cRief" cause of 
being deaf and dumb is their being born with, 
out the sense of ays They have what ig 
called a “congenital defect.” Some, however 
are born with perfect auricular organs, whict 


t 
si 


PAY you 
» be sent tg 


childreg 


| are subsequently ruined by disease. 


Querrn or Drawonns.—The Orloff (Russiag) 
diamond, which weighs 194} carats, is the 
largest cut diamond in the world. ‘Anotias 
very large stone, said to be a real diamond. is 
owned by the Rajah of Mattam, in Borns 
where it was found in 1760. It weighs 37 


j carats, and is probably the largest uncut, dig 


mond known. 
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Eq WIDOW WELCHS 
z FEMALE PILLS: 


Awarded Certincace o! Merit ror the cure of irregularities, Anema, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approva! o/ the Medical 
Profession. of imitations, The only uine aad 

are in White Pater Wrappers. Boxes, 18. tid and 2, of, of 
Chemists. 2s. 94. box contains three tinves the pills. Or by post 4 
of 94 stamps, the makers, C. and G, KEARSLEY, 1, Now 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies 
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lo be had of all Chemists /n Boxes 
b1%4,2°9 or 8 oF sent anywhere on 


receipt of (5,340755 (‘Stamps by, 
£7. Towte & Row. NormncHan. 





SULPHOLINE str 
LOTION 


A SPOTLESS SKIN, 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY, 








PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. * 


GURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERYOUS COMPLAINTS.. 


SHILLING BOTTLES. PA i 





THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


1S UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING 


FROM THE RPYRCTS OF 
FROST, COLD WINDS, & HARD WaTER. 
IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS 4LL 
Roughness, Redness, & Chaps, 
AND KEEPS THE SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE 
AT ALL ane. 
li used after Dancing, or visiting heated 
it will be found DELIGHTFULLY coo. 
REFRESHING. 3 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 64., of all Chemists. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 
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wid? Hf f had known P'd-hove heen ready to 
bo with you to the City... Yow ll onty make a 
fool of yore Mr. Prodgers’ better half 
E qnswets, “nappisoiy. 
/ #Thope ra Harriet, I hope not,” Mr. 

replies, meekly, es he tries to swallow 


the hot coffee. ' 
F< * What on ‘earth do they: went with you! 
“Barry, why didn’t you tell your father last 
pight!?” i . " i 
“{ didn’t see him last nigh t, did I-dad? 1 
' pe: Geof Lawson: (you know Ins governor. is 
babe head of » big firm of lawyer: ip Lincoln’s 
jon), 50 he said he beard bis geventor give 
sjigeations to his chief ¢lerk to send an adver 
EP tigment to two omthree morning papers ssking 
jor information of Mr. Peter Prodgers, or his 
> wxtofkin. So Geof spoke wp and told him 
: shat he knew Mr, Prodgers. They wrote down 
s D the addvese and sent that letter,” Harry ex- 
\ phins, with an air of importance. 
5 Well I don't see what reason ma has to 
‘ wouble about pa going to Lincoln’s Inn,” Pollie 
‘§ gbeerves, as she passes her cup and saucer to 
ie fefitled, and takes wp the haif-finihed novel. 
. ie “It's fonny they should want to find pa so 
: if paticularly,” Sallie vemarks, as she sips her 
















anfee 
» {1 shall worry alk day till ¥ kaew,” Mrs 


‘I Prodgers says, anxiously. 









Seetinrins he ee 


‘ “Ite nothing 


4 Hirom. its 





I daresay,” ventwes Mr. 
» Prodgers- 


‘Lawyers don't send for 

F aothing |” snaps Mrs. -Prodgers. 
“Perhaps. somebody has left pa a lot of 
money,” Carrie siggests, with a sly look at her 


for 


peopie 


‘ & father. 


« “No suck luck,“ ‘Mrs. 
There's. nothing but work».and worry. 
| There's no money left him,” she whines. 

“Pity Mr. Lawson heard him mention pa's 
| fame and gave them his address,” Pollio saye, 


as shé- lays down het nove! and takes the cup 


Prodgers. retorts. 


an coffee her mothec holds towards her. 


*¥ou wou't say so if pa has money left him,” 
Pullic-tays, snappishly. 
“Shut up, girls! I won't get ont of this te 
\ day. Do ’elp me on with my. evercoat’” Mr. 
' Prodgers exclaiwns, as he rises from -the table, 
F and snatebes his cumbersome outward garment 
peg, while Mars. Predgers’ goes for- 
p ward, and, taking the. coat from: his hands, 
»Mid.it while he worked his short, siiff arms 
Pmn the sleeves, the top of Iig'bald head bemg 
pls on 4 level with her chin. Seizing ‘his hat 
ni black hay, he jwuties from the room. 
“Youll get back. early, Peter?” his sponse 
; tails afigr him, as che slams the door with a 
W@ood-corming alt: ' 
~ “I mast yo to the work-room. The hands 
‘5 dun't vare a’ straw for Stubbs; and I ‘hops 
il just come m and help a_ bit to- 


A 
# "You can't expect me to help, ma. Tye got 
) My grey ciress to alter. Mr. Skipsey is coming 
Bat seven to take m6 to the Adelphi,” -Pollie 
By iiswers over tlic top of her novel 
© "Ohi is he? “List week it wes the Shaftes- 
Piny; this week it is the Adelphi. ¥ ain't 
0) 00 patience with you, Pollie:” 
2 “There, Pollie, you are always upsetting 
pa,’ Carrie says, saucily. 
+ The day pesnen slowly, wearily. 
Te Worric 
ividttal 1 
rk-room,. 
ae Dinuer-time is a slight real. im the daily 
re tenatony. Those whe hived’nea* enough went 
os ME, Woe Liose whe lived too far away re 
ia the work-réom’ and manehed bread 


iter or bread and chetse’ during the 


t 
h 
itn 











; Mrs. Prod- 
uer forewoman, and that important 
orries the ill-paid slaveys in the 



















eTs provided accommbdation for 
bub ihe women who worked: at Gor- 
Mand Bales” faney goods. edul@ not afford 
te han cook sab of their earings, though 
sail Tangy: goods were intended to aderr 
é af_.of the Wertsend' drawing: 
‘ome tbe Qpera. 


st 














» Another half-hour’s rest at five o'clock, when 
a cup of weak tea is doled out te each worker 
tre latter brioging their own bread and bntier. 

The mother and daughters, with the addi- 
tion of Stubbs, the forewoman, haye tea in th: 
back parlour, and gossip, scold, or 1 
their heart’s content. 

But .on this particnlar evening th 
ladies and their mamma are quicter than usual 
They sip their weak ‘ea in sil onversa- 
tion is at a deadlock. One idea fills the 
of @nch. Th is near the hour of the 
arrival at hom: 

What news would he bring 
come alone? as he usually waited for Harry 
the corner of Chancery Lane, where th 
in the same ‘bas and rode to Victorin toyet! 


eer oO 
vou 
ce ; 


fathor’s 


? id | 
V Guta e 


Py £0 


1 

Mrs. Stubbs locked from’ one, to the oi! 
with her unasually lorgs eyes. SI} as very 
anxious, but she kept quiet. She would soon 
knoy all. 

Suspense is becoming painful when the silent 
party is disturbed by a loud ringing ab ¢} 
front door bell, causing Poilic to leb her novel } 


wp te ey 
ner tea Over 


» had donned 


My. Skipsey 


fad] om her lap. and Carrie to upset 
her elder sister's grey dress thai s 
for the purpose of accompanving 
to the Adelphi 

“its Harry! Here he come > Sallie ex 
claims, with on air of disappointment, as the 
young man looked in on his way upstairs 

“Seen pa, Barry?” Sathe ast 

“No ; ‘it’s too early. I had to« 
ness to Victoria Street, so I don't intend to a 
back,” He shut the door and ascended t 
stairs two al a time 

Mrs. Stubbs left the tea-{ 
to the work-room. 

“Oh, Sailie and Carrie. do go and help 
Stubbs clear away ; it’s nearly six o'clock. | 
feel.awful uneasy. 1 must change my things 
before your pa comes.” 

The sisters obeved in silence, then Mrs. 
Prodgers left the room, and went slowly up t 
lier’ bedroom, leaving Pollie alone with her 
nove!. 

At, hatf-past seven Mrs. Prodgers reappeared 
in the back parlovr, teoking much improved in 
a brown brocade gown, a black silk Jawn-tenns 
apron, and a very showy watch-chain, ‘The 
only ocenpant of the back parlour was the 
gmail servant-ef-2ll-work, ‘vho was laying thie 
cloth, plates, and glasses for their usual supper 
ei bread and cheese and beer. So six 





wh! nd w 


turnea 
ont again and weut to the work-room (o-inspect 
the result of the day’s labour, and to impress 


‘tha “hands” with her own importance, oud 


hor handsame gown and jewellery. 

“oar me! what a miserable lot for a day's 
work! I have a good mind to sack some of 
the Randsf I may as well have the place 
empty as fo keep it open fer their avcommo- 
dation, and have nothing out of it!” 

“ @ertainly, ‘m,” assented Stubbs 

“ Ah? there’s Mr. Prodgers,” that genile- 
man’s better half exclaims, as she drops the 


pretty fancy “articles she was examining and | 


hurries from the room. 
Mr. Peter Prodvers wa: 


¢ gience 
in the aeb of giving 


his overcoat to Carrie, who had becn on the} 


watth for her father. Mrs. Prodgers advauced 
to the front parlour door, opened it, and went 
in, making a motion to her husband to follow 
her. He oboye:l. 

“ May I come in, ma?” calls Carric 

“No, you may’ut!” snaps bev mother 
she @lotes the dvor; then she turns and Jooks 
at Mr. Prodgers. His face shines with perspira 
tion, but tells nothing. 

“Well?” 

“Yor, HW wriet.” 

* What is it?” 

“Not much.” 

“2 thonzht no: 

“Pit tell vor. You remember my 
Yoo?” Mr. Produers asks. ax he mops his he 
fac@iwith a not very spotless handkerchief 

“Oh, thats it Your brother Jcé! 
Mes. Proatvers exclaims, firing up. 

4 Vor, “it's my brother Jo%. Warviet 


iS 


What is 


anyway > 
~ 


t 


is it: 





mind i 


brother | 


\ 
1” gaer? 


Sa, 
depts -oeceints <tipapie-ed-qrennee pe 
: » 
back tak 

A 


“You don’t mean to say ‘e's com 
| be a burden to us?” 
“No hecan't)» He's 
/ 


dead} Meter we 

in % Voice of eniotion 
“Oh, thank goodn 

what does he want it 

| * Nothing.” 

“Nothing! Then what does what's-ins 

| name--the lawyer—-want i the lady ks 

boldly, feeling mach" mlieved on h f 

! 

' 

; 

| 


iia Fi! Well 


J 
7 ‘ j 
ee <f 4 
og dealt 


her brother-in-law’s deat 
* Just to tell mo Pm te ha 
Joe saved before ho died.” 
‘You may well say a fey 


clever indartri 


s th 
ethel 


pounds ' \ 
uw @ ng) 


n tite nor 


mach 


“Well, 


nos J 






St have é6arned a yt of 
la to any.” 

, ‘v , 1 
onened ti 
pected contact 
was suspiciously close to the key-ho 


> be Save 
Mrs, 


| -2me 


Prodgers door sur 


inh. une 





have ; he 


iTy ton pushing: the 
No, ma, L hayen’t. | 
‘ You'll find Polhie : 
ey eyes out.” 
} “What for?” 
‘Because Mr. Skin 
ul , her 
As Mrs 
with his ov 


ey hacn’t coo f ul 
0 the Adeloii.' 
Prodgers helped h hasha 
roost next morning sh VOUT 
in & wheedling manner : 
“ Have you any lea how ag 
brother Jue eit 
| “W tH. not 
| vary 


nh tr 


ft . 
ey by ne 
spovtfnl way iw 
ust Doe r 

re as if ad. 

Do: 
ven Wf vou ) 
ss and fal lal«, 
1 suspect Mr. Skipsey is getline tire Politi 
tle didn’t eal 
the young man nox on walls " 
another yonng lady in 

. Ve ry fi ery. : 

i'm going to shop jo-da ne | 

Jvemmy up. Cood-morwing } 
Pr rd Ors Wae 
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for it.e yestirda e o. anc 
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pat 
mourning sh 
material Low harself wna 
not let this op; 
into fashionab!ls mewrnin : . 
portunity of late years. Whar did it mat 
thet did not Py Tor her d 1 
law Nobody did 

hersel? ihe aly 

him beeavce black was § 
uid th 


a 
5 
having + 


’ 
couid rfiamil y iy ¢ yo 


iaw him, she ) 
Zo int k f 
mung 
ir sequaintances would tall ol 
f they did not. estue 
he sure to cover the 


for 
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na 





foe's money t 
at less 
wii sclacted tha materials ¢' yuired, 
to call the next dav abou he 
Mrs. Prodgeets left | 
ng department and node her way t tt 
| of the establishment where Mr. Ja 
splayed his gorgeous figure as ho move: 

loug aisles of fancy goody on display 
ipscy caught sight of the 
ProdgerY bonnet. and ivie 
she did not inte 


Sx pen 





romnlep eo 
prou g 


| hats and bonnet. 


me 


ie 


. ” 
ur tif 
trunNmMmungs On M 

but 


t thes 


to avoid her 
gy, My 
th her biandest smile 
| Why, Mrs. Prodvers, who thoiel ee 
ji r you 80 ear!’ , tho aoubie 1 Ms Wert, 
| suavely, as he fanes the ladys i-gloved 
hand between hie white fingers 
| Well, I came fe 
j inyself and the girls 
have to go in black 
somimg on?’ she saya, reg 
“Mourning! Whe a: ig 
he aske, hurriedis, and im ¢ uprie, 
} Mir Py adgere’s Brottie . whe bae died ener 
| i Mfclbotens wand ae Me has lef nuy Apo / 


DS 
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ij nori's Skipeey shy * 


Ott 


order some ing 
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Gi You'll Sauk 


hte Maki Brodgers, |e mg! 
Se eon): Married) 1, hope, ok?” Me. 
replies, meekly, es he tries to swallow 
edger. 
sh on earth. do they* went with you! 
ler, Why didn’t you tell your father last 
“ee 


PNT dia seo him last. night, did I;dad? a 
, Geof Lawson: (yon know ‘his aie ae 
head of » big firm of | 2» Lincoln's 
), bo he said he beard b a gevenior give 
Got to his chief ¢lerk to send an, adver- 
i té tipo onthree Morning papers s«king 
ion of My. PeterPredgers, or his 
} in So Geof spoke up and. told him 
w Mr, Prodgers. ey wrote down 
and sent that letter,” Harry ex- 
on-air of importance, — -, 
well I don't see what teason ma has to 
‘about 9 aoe ig to Lincoln’s Inn,” Pottie 
r passes her cup and saucer to 
i and takes ‘up, the: half-fink hed pede 
y they should want to find pa 
Sallie vemarks, se. she ‘sips 5 her 


othe 


sorry inl day till ¥ know,” Mrs 
, anxiously. 
ventures Mr. 


a lot of 

ie nie with a sly I look at her 

fg mich uk,” Mrs--Prodgers:, retarte. 

es There's nothing but. works and worry: 
re'e nd money left him,” she whines. 

Jap ty Mr. Lay 

; pa gave his address,” Pollic says, 

down het novel and takes the cup 

rmother holds towards her.» .. 
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th » sleeves, the top of i Nad S| oi 


ons level with cher chin. Fenn penne 
black hay, be hurties from the’ poont. »: 
4 bes ul og be back. , Peter?” his: 
my ag the the «door. a 
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#1 mast co to the eth-eooe. 
mt care «/ straw for Stubbs; .and I hops 
pis ll just. come im and help a bit to- 
© Yau can’t expect me to help, ma. Tye, 
By grey cress to alter. Mr. Bk: is co 
io take m6 to: the Adelphi,” Pollie 
ts over the top of her novel. 
is le? Liist Week Wt was the Shaftes- 
this week it is the Adelphi. ¥ aintt 
IG patie: 1ce With you, Polliet” 
bere, Pollie, you are always, mpsetting 
rie says, " shucily. : 
mGay passes slowly; weorily) Mrs. Prod- 
tries her ferewoman, and that important 
i worries the ill: paid slaveys im the 


or-titne is 2 y's aed im ‘the daily’ 
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} only, ocenpant of the ‘back parlour was the 








or half-tiour’ is rest at five o'clock, when 
» of piss tea is doled out to each worker. 
bringing their own bread and ‘ntter. 
‘Phe wother and daughters, wiih the addi- 
ge. the forewoman, have tea in the 
r, and gossip, acold, or sneer to 
ha heart’ #. content. 
{Baton this particular evening the your 
ladies and their mamma are quicter than usval, 
Sip their weak tea in silence; conversa- 
tion is at a deadlock. One idea fills the mind 
of gach. Th is near the hour of the father’s 
arrival at home. 
What news wotld he bring? Would he 


ce 





come alone? as he usually waited for Harty at 
the-eorner of Chancery Lane, where the 6a i 
inte xame’bas and rode to Victoria toyethe 

Mre. Stubbs locked frofit’ ene, to’ the, oiler 
with ber unusually lorge eyes, She was very 
anxious, but she kept quiet. She would oon | 
know all..— 

Bec vu is beconung painful whet the silent f 

ig disturbed by a loud ringing abt the | 
Vookaes: bell, causing Pollie to let her novel i 
fad] off her hap. ‘and Carrie to upset her tea over | | 
her elder gister’s grey dvess that she had donned | 
for the purpose of accofnpanying Mr. Skipsey 
to the Adelphi. 

“Is Harry!. Here he cones!” Sallie ex- } 
claims, ‘with on air of disappointment, as the | 
young man locked in on his way upstairs. 
=r tog pa, Barry? Balle asks. 

“No ; tits too early. 1 Had to come.on busi- 
ness to "Victoria Street, so I don’t. intend to go 
back” He shut the door and ascended the 
stairs two af a time. 

Mrs. Stubbs left the tea-tabl: 
to the work-room. 
a# b, Bali e and, Carrie. do, go. and hel 

paw ty 5 ite nearly six O'clock. 
pane ameasy. i must change my thing 
efore your pa comes.’ 

The sisters obeyed in silence, then Mrs. 
| Prod left the room, aud went slowly up to 
hier’ bedroom, leaving. Pollie alone with her 


Rs half-past seven Mrs, Prodgers:reappeared 
‘wm the bac af parlovr, looking mach improved in 
a brown brocade gown, a Black’silk Jawn-tennis 

and @ very showy watch-chain, The 


i 


and went. back 





t-ef-all-work, *vho was laying thie 
cloth, platew, and glasses for their usual supper | 
bread and cheese arid beor. So she turned 
Loh ain avd went to the work-room (o-inspect 
the ele of the day's labour, and to impress 
hands* with “her own importance, oud 
same gown and jewellery. 
me! what a miserable lot for a day’s 
work ! TE huve a good mind to eack some of 
as well have the place 


aT 


as to keep ti open fér their accommo- 
{a God have nothing out of it!” 
~™ Gertainly, ‘m,”-astented Stubs 

“Ah re’s Mr. Prodgers,” that genile- 
joan’s r half exclaims, as she drops the 
Akar : wf articles she Was.cxamining and 
the room. 

Mr, Peter Prodgers was in the act of giving 
his Overcoat to Carrie, who had becn on the 
watch for her father. Mrs. Prodgers advauced 
to the front parlour door, opened it, and went 
vel waking a notion to her husband ) follow 

He’ obeyed. 

Met May I come in; ma!” calls Carrie 

“No, you may’nt!” enaps her mother, as 
‘gle Glotes the doors then ‘he turns and Jooks 

Mr. Prod His fadeehines with perspira. | 
‘tion, but tells $ nothing. | 

“ Well?’ er 

Yes wriet.” ; 

% Wena i is it?” | 








Margy is } Lreogesy | " ; 
rit ou amber my brother 
2 Mr. Pdr rd ea he dite his hot 
rith # not very. spetless handkerehi ef 
weit, is 47° Your brother Joc)” 
: . extlaims, firmg up, 
*% my brother J66, Harriet.” 


, | Very respectfal way 


even 


} hats and bonnet, Mrs. 


F SiMe on} pean ne Tee has ett my: Jom 


“You-don’t. mien to say e's come back tot 
be # burden to wa?” { 4 
“No he.can’ tt He's 
mn a te Of emotion. 
k goodne: 4 J an g! 
w hat dike he want if io’s dead i’ 
“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing! Then what 
name-—the lawyer~-want?” 
boldly, feeling mack" relieved’ « 
her brother-in-law’s dé 

“ Just to tell me Pm ta ! 
Joe saved before he died.” 

“You may well say a few \pounds 
ither clever nor indartrions enough 


‘as 
“Well, no; Joa could aby: 178 
mauey than he could eirn Bere in 
He must have earned a pat of rior 
to be abla to save auy 
Mrs, Prodgers opetied thé door suddents 
“ame ‘in, oe ed contact with Carvie, 
Was suspicion close to the key-hdle 
“You have en, listening, you me 
ture, you haye }” senfor fady gays in 
sngry tone, pushing the inl backward, 
_“ No, ma, Lhayen’t. I want to apee ak to pa 
You'll find Pollie m tho back parlour 
her eyes out.” 
“What for?” 
‘ Betause Mr. Skipse 
take her to the Adelphi.” 
As Mre Prodgers he elped her’ has hind <tr 
with his overougt next morning she whi 
in a wheedling manner 
Have ‘you any idea how 
Seothel Joe left?’ 


“Well, not exavily 


dead }”” Peter a: 


Well, 


does 


ave the fev 


ral 
I 
I 


t he 


hasn't com 


to 


mach mor 


pat. judging 


tw ft te rs tre 
rather a pile IT aim 
ptar much 


if you are sure, 'Piey'd worry } 
y ath for dress ana Tal-laée, Do-vori know | 
suspoct-Mr, Skips wey is getling tite 
ne didn’t eal! for ive vexstirday 
the young man next « 
another young Ia dy in tt 
¥ Very likely.” 
“Tm going to shop to-day 
Jemmy up. woh pep. Y 
Mrs, Prodgers Wael as gooe a8 her 
put in an appearance at Gorman on 
mourning chow-room havite g¢ chosen 
mi ute rials for herseff nd the gixk 
could not let this opportitnily slip of goimy 
into fashionable mourning. The y had no oy 
portunity of late years Whar did it 
that she did not care Tor her dead 
law? Nobody did that knew him 
herself. The faraily must go mto black 
him beeause black was Becoming and 
and their aequaintances would talk 
if they did not. Besides, Joe’s money 
he sure to cover the oxpenso at least. 
Having sclected the materials she 
md. promising to call the next day ab 
Prodgers left the mour 
ing department and mideher way t6 that 7 
of the establishment where Mr 
displayed his gorgeous figure as ho moved al 
the loug aisles uf faricy goody on display 
Mr. Skipsey caught eight of the sage-p 
tronmings on Mrs, Prodger? hornet. and | 
to avoid her, but she did net infend that | 
egg 
Jool-meorving, Mr 
with her binade at  smnilo 
Why, Mrs. Prodgers, whe ( bhoneht 
ing. you, 80 early }” tho gontleran un 
suavely, as he fakes the tedy 3 
hand between hie white fingers 
“Well, I eame fe order son 
myself and the girls, Iswt it 
hiavée- toe go in black jan e2 the 
sooming on?’’. she says, regr-tfully 
*Mourningt Whe ace you gos im Uae 
2 he aske, Kurriediy, an! m ¢ Mupri 
* Mri Py odgere’s Breithien, who hae died nie 


think it Must! be + 
there agnin to day.” 
Don't tell the is 


girls, now 


: 
oor ¥ 
My 


matt ey 
ther 

‘ 

Kne to 

aty' s]} 

har en 


rou 


reguired, 
svt o} 


© 


Jame 


Skipsey ! 


866 - 
vers, 
ie gloved 


ning for 
kward to 
sun mer it 
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ali his money, and has else to mourn. 
for him, I think it is the very least we can do.” 

* Certainly, certainly! How fortunate that 
be hus left his money to his brovher!. I sup- 
pose he made a fortune out there?” Mr, Skip- 
sey says, looking searchingly in the expres- 
sionless face of the lady. 

“ Well, 1 don’t know 
tell Mr. Prodgers to-day. 

“ How is Pollie this morning!” he asks, with 
averted eyes. 

“Nov very well. She was rather queer last 
night, and went to bed early. . She was rather 
pleased you didn’t call last evening, as she 
evuldn’t have gone out if you had,” she an- 
sewers, carelessly. . ‘ 

“Oh, indeed! -I had an old friend come to 
see mo, and I didn’t go out at all.” 

“ Indeed i” 

‘But be sure to tell my dear Pollie that I 
will not fail to-night. Ill come round at 
eight, or a little after,” he says, lightly. 

“Pil tell Pollie!” 

“Ah, if you'll be so kind. Please to give 
her my love. Good-morning!” 

“ Good-day !” 


yet, The lawyer may 


CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Skipsey is punctual to his time that 
evening; Miss Prodgers is waiting for him 
most anxiously, though she does not allow a 
shadow of anxiety to be visible in face or man- 
ner. Pollie Prodgers received her lover with 
the utmost coolness and indifference, as though 
she had been trained in deportment and self 
control at a first-class ladies’ seminary. 

Her more exalied sisters in Belgravia and’ 
Mayiair could not have played their réle better 
when angling for a coronet aad a Jong rent-roll. 
‘To young women in Vollie Prodgers’s position 
Mr. Skipsey, of Gorman and Hales, is a very 
ligible parti indeed. 

Pollie is very neatly dressed in grey, with 
tlack introduced wherever it could be done, 
and she looks very nice, though her eyes and 
Aair are so pale. 

Mr. Skipsey had taken unusual pains with 
his toilet, and there is nothing vulgar or prig- 
wish about him. He is very solicitous and sym 
pithetic in his inquiries about her health; and 
avhen he hinted that they must hurry if they 
‘wanted to see tho piece at the Adelpai, to his 
great surprise she declined to accompany him, 
xplaining that her Uncle Joe was dead, and 
it would not look nice to be seen at a theatre | 
while her mourning was in the hands of the 
«dressmaker. 

“ Especially,” the young lady continues,-very 
igravely, “as uncle has left pa his money.” 

“Tow very forutnate that he hag left his 
mondéy to Mr. Prodgera. But I suppose he is 
his nearest relative!” 

“Oh, yes 

“How fortunate for yourelf. and 
sisters !” 

, “Yes, it is a good thing that none of us are 
married. We may be able to settle better,” 
the lady =ys, pointedly. 

“Aw!” Mr. Skipsey ejaculates, pricking up 
his ears. “Well, dear, as you consider it 
wrong—-er--to go to the theatre, you won't 
abject to a stroll on the Embankment?" the 
gentleman insinuates, blandly, 

“ Yes; she would go for a stroll in the lovely 
‘moonlight, and enjoy the fresh air by the river. 
Whether the soothing influence of the warm 
‘air, and the sleepy ebb of the tranquil river 
awoke the dormant sentiment of his nature, or 
thinking ef Joe Prodgers’s money aroused his 
sordid passions, we cannot say; but this. we 
can say, that he was not sitting beside Miss 
Prodgers on that garden seat on the Embank- 
ment half-an-hour before he proposed and was 
accepted, 

On his retura to Knarlsbrook Stre¢t an hour 
Jater, Mise Prodgers assumed an air of import. 
ance. leaving Mr. Skipsey on the steps, she 
rushed past her sister Sallie without taking wny 
notices of her, turns, the handle of the front 

our deor shitply, and suddenly 


Uncle never married.” 
your’ 


a quiet, private conversation about their unex- 
m pected good fortune. 

“Oh, ma, Mr. Skipsey has proposed! Mr. 
Skipsey asked ‘me to marry him, and I ‘said 
yes; bat I told him to come and see pa all the 
same. Wasn't that right, ma?” 

“ Has he really made you at offer, Polue?” 

* Yes, ma,” young lady says, very de- 
mnvurely. 

“Does he know about Joe's death?” Mr. 
Prodgers asked, in a hushed tone. 

* Yes, I told him to-day. I had to go to 
Gorman and Hales’ to get a bit of black for 
the girls.” 

“Ah that’s it. The idea of Joe's money 
gave *‘m pluck to ask you to hira. 
Nothi like money to loosea the tongue. 
Where i# as now!” : 

“He is .-* far away, and I am going to 
fetch him,” od Pollie hurried excitedly from 
the room. 

* Well, I am giad to think Pollie will be off 
my hands. ‘Your brother's money will do that 
much good, if no more. I've been setting 
Pollie down for the old maid of the famity. 
We mustn’t lei Pollie or Mr, Skipsey know 
how much Joe has left, or any of the other 

irls. I can do with Sallie and Oarrie, but 

‘ol'ie is mistress. When she’s married 1 shall 
feel more comfortable. Ah, here they come! 
Oh, Mr. Skipsey, I’m so pleased to hear that 
you haye asked my Pollie to be your wife. 1 
don't know what I shall do without her: I 
‘wouldnt part with my dear girl just now to 
anybody else in the world but you!” 

Here Mra. Prodgers drew forth her pocket- 
handkerchief, and, pressing it to her mouth, 
smothered a sob in it, or pretended te do so. 

We will pass over the next twelve. months, 
as we do not intend to follow the Prodgers’ 
fami‘y during their transit from the ranks of 
the working: classes to the pinnacle of wealth, 
which they eventually reached. 

The pasp year had been @ iod of dire 
contiaschiont Siivar Beart crue ludicrous 
blunders, ridiculous mistakes, and many sore 
disappointments to the ladies of the family, 
who Proughtt all: the trouble on themselves by 
their ineffectual efforts to piunge headleng in 
a mad vortex of fashionable dissipation with- 
out initiation, or any training whatever; while 
Peter Prodgers often declared to his intimate 
friends that he was happier when te had to 
ride on the top of » "bus every day to his job 
as warehouseman in a City firm; the marmur- 
ings and complaints of his womankiad worried 
him exceeding!y. : 

The legacy left him by his late brother had 
surpassed his wildest dream of wealth, but it 
aid not bring bim peace. 

His wife, son, and daughters tried their best 
‘o instil some notions of style or the ways 
of good society into his mind, but. they tried, 


in vain. 


His brother, who had been looked upon as) 


the scapegrace of the family, whe would never’ 
work when he was in England, and whose re-! 
latives were so much ashamed of him that 
they were glad to subscribe the money to take 
him to some other country, where would 
have. to depend on his own exertions. 

After this Joe wrote occasionally to his 
frientiy; “but as they did not answer bim very 
promptly this dorresponderce dropped, his 
people in England not caring to acknowledge 
him, as they , he had not been very suc- 
cessful in the land of hig adoptien. 

For five years they had nob heard anything 
of him, so they concluded that he waa dead, 
and decided that a‘l such thrifilese creatures 
were better ont of the way. 

So his memory was fast. fading from the 
miads of these who once knew him, hig elder 
brother Peter being the only one out.of a large 
circle of relatives who ever gave a. thought or 
# sigh to the memory of poor unlucky doe. 

As for Mrs. Prodgers, she declared that she 
couldnt bear the sound of his name. When 


that #dmirabie lady first heard phat, her hus- 





pears 
before her astomished parents, who les Savion 


Si og WO Pee: ‘bs i Phe 5 can 


= eaten J rence gaan ts sa 


band’s presence was required at the office of 





a ew 
a well-known firm of lawyers in Lingoly, 
and when, on his return home, be ene aay 
lis brother's name, Mrs. Prodgerg j 
jumped at the conclusion. that there way 
trouble in store for her, with Joe at the bottom 
of it. He had either done*something dreadfy) 
out there, or he was being sent home ab the 
Colonial ‘Government's expense, to be a burden 
to his relatives. 

When Peter Prodgers hinted that Joe hag 
left money, the idea tickled Mrs. Prodgers 
much that she could have laughed heartily x 
she hadn’bbeen furious at having her brother. 
in-law por 80 vividly before her after the! 
lapse of a whole decade. 

“How did he get the money?” was iy 

uestion she asked herself, “‘ He never worked 
ov it,” was her answer to ber own question 

When Mr. Prodgers hinted that she ough 
te buy mourning for herself and the girls, ss 
looked daggers at him as she replied— 

“JT would if I were sure Joe left money 
enough to cover the expense—bui I know 
hasn't.” ' 

“How do you know how much Joe leit, 
Harriet?” 

** Maybe you're keeping it dark, Peter, which 
iz most unkind of you, seeing the wife I've 
been to you!” Mrs. Prodgers said, sobbing 
bitterly. “G 

“T'm. going to Lincoln’s Inn today, Har 
riep. You wait till you hear what the lawyers 
say. If there ig money, you’! put on black 
for poor Joo?" he says, appealingly. 

“ {don’t mind so long as I don’t bave to pat 
my hand in my own pocket!” 

Two evenings later, Peter Prodgers and hi” 
better ‘half. held council in the front parlor 
with closed doors. , 

Miss Prodgers was out with Mr. Skipsey. 4 

They had gone tothe park to hear we bad 
play. : 

On their return, Mr, Skipsey was invited 1% 
supper. 

After the third glass of bitter Mr. Prodgex 
fel. very genial towards the world in general, 
and his futcre son-in-law in particular. 

“My dear fellow, I’m s0 pleased that yal 
are going to be one of us. Pollie is a goo 

int; tho’ I say it that shouldn’t, maybe. My 

rother Joe left. me more than I expected, andy 
I don't mind doing the handsome when yat 
marry my girl. I’m a plain man, Mr. Skipsey, 
and not given to speechifying. No more wa 
my brother Joe; but when you many my 
Pollie I don’t mind handing you over five hur) 
dren pounds, and it will cost the missus qui 
another five hundred to rig the girl out may 
furnish your apartments. Won't it, Harriet!” 

‘Yes, quite that,” Bars. Prodgers asset 
as she folde her hands with an air of placid) 
content. : 

Mr. Skipsey’s small, dark eyes twinkle wil 
pleasure and surprise at the munificence of bit 
future tather-in-law. : 

The pompous shopwalker is very fond @ 
money, he can already imagine that be 
hears the jingle of gold and the rustle of bank 
no 


tes. ; 

On hearing her father’s announcement of 
what he intended to give her as a marriagt 
portion, Pollie drew herself up with a gisne® 
of triumph at her two sisters that Carrie my 
with defiant eyes. 

Six months’ mourning for poor Joe Prodgem®y 
is allowed to pass before Pollie Prodgers #) 
married to Mr. James Skipsey. ‘ 4 

The ceremony did not take place in & 
George's, Hamndver Square, or St. Paul's, | 
Knightsbridge, or at St. Peter's, Eaton) 
Square, but the church they were married i] 
was not quite unfashionable. a 

The wedding was showy and extravagallyy 
attracting a large crowd around the en 
to the church and the residence of the Dri8Sy 
and causing much noisy demonstration 10% 
neighbourhood, a good deal of obstruction SE 
trouble to the police, who felt much reese 
when the last handful of rice amt the 
shpper were thrown, and the osrriag? 
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‘hore the bridal 





instantly owe er of the day. 

there But the lul. at 100, Knarlsbrook Street was 
she bc Y got of long duration. 

g dreadfy} The day following Pollic’s wedding was an 
Me ab thy eventful. one. } ye 

» & burden Peter Prodgers resigned his post m the City 


t Joe hag eweater at Corman and , much to the 
rodgery i. arprise of the ensployees of that establish- 
heartily i ment. ; ' 

r brot! A day or two later a. broker’s van removed 


sii the farniture from the Knarlsbrook Street 


"after thet 


i premises. 





Was th from the Chatham and Sonth-Hastern, and took 
er Worked away a load of trunks, boxes, valises, carpet 
uestion 3, eic., to Victoria Station, 
she ougii When Mr. and Mrs. Skipsey returned from 
girls, she Paris at the end of their fortnight’s honey- 
" * poon, they found the house in Knarlsbrook 
ft money | Street shut up, the parlour blinds drawn down 

know a bdhind a large poster that announced to all 

whom it might concern that the promises were 
Joe left, "To Let,” and an old woman left im charge 
; b, the landlord informed the happy pair thet 
Ler, Whidh | “Mister ond Missus” Prodgers were gone to 
wife I've: Hastings for a month, 
- sobbing “They ain’t a-comin’ back ‘ere no more,” 
° she adds. ‘‘ They was left a ’eap 0’ money, so 
ay, Har. when they comes back they won't come ’ere 
e lawyert My gov'nor says they got about a million o’ 
on. black ' 
’ . Mr. Skipsey feels hot and dizzy. 
ve to pit Mis. Skipvey compresses her thin lips into 
a hard, bluish line across her pale face. 
s and hind * The sly old beggar! Tl be even with him 
| parloar > yet!” he hisses, clenching his teeth and hands. 
“You shouldn’t take notice of what that old 
ipeey. charwoman says, and you mustn’t call pa 
vie band mmes, Mr. Skipsey,” the lady says, tartly. 
' “That be hanged, Mrs. Ski ! I feel 
nvited to that I am done—regularly had gy 38. vuigar 
old father-in-taw! ” 
Prodgem “Mr. Skipsey!” 

general, + And so 100, Knarisbrook Street was shut 
; “up, and the weary tread of the ill-treated 
hat _ teedlewomen is no longer heard in_ those 

a good! dreary, draughty rooms, 
be. My 
ted, andy CHAPTER IV. 
hen yam “What on earth makes you think thai I am 
Skipsey, tot what Iseom? Do explain, darling! What 
ore war + makes you think so?” 
ny = “Welt, I cam hardly explain. You seem so 
he superior to any of the clerks I know.” 
uty ’ _ “In what way, Florrie?” 

“ oA “We'll, your manners are more refined, your 
TiChh ' air more stylish ; you'are different.” 
lac “Norsense! You flatter me, Florrie. Are 


you sorry that I am different to those clerks 
you know? Do you regret this air ef superi- 
ority of which you complain? ” 
is a slight ring of sarcasan in the tone 
that jare on the sensitive ears of the girl te 
addressed 


_ Whom it is . 
peuse, which we will take advan- 





le 
e of bis 
ond & 
hat be 








There is a 
, lage of to describe the two young people whose 
conversation we have just recorded. 
_ The girl is tall, and what some people would 
“@iay enteel-looking girl, While others 
~ might style her a v ylike girl. Hers is 
MM er, willowy figure wel, with. those 
ow very tall while they are very young; 
but she has none of the gawky awkwardness 
», “lany angles of an overgrown gt On the 
_ contrary, she possessed all the subtle of 
tatly womanhood. Sune has what novelets call 
4 flower face—that is, a small oval, very fair 
and sweet, and perfect im shape, with two 
eyes, ‘yy Hens iquid, full of 
and ows, but mostly 
a 1 womanly tenderness. Her hair 
» Sof that deep rich auburn so seldom seen. It 
ste. wavy, and abundant, and suits ber 
_ Ser, white skin and beautiful eyes. 


print very neat and pretty, 
the bands of the ironer. It 





ent 









gad Mrs. Prodgers pres ber position as } 
ales 


| 


is that of a young woman belonging 


i 
i 
j 
| 
' 
} 


pair away had turned the | hangs about the graceful figure in emooth, 
of the street; quietness reigned all the | Shining folds, the bodice fitting her with a per- 
, fection that a duchess might envy. 


Her large 
straw hat is the fashionable shape, prettily 
but inexpensively trimmed. Her appearance 
iw a 
superior grade of the working classes, though 


| certain air of high breeding and refinement 


and a dignity of movement that seemed charac 
teristic of her; always impressed the bebolder 


| that Wlorfie Yosbrook is a lady by birth. ‘Ih: 


words she addressed to her companion at tle 


| opening of this chapter might be applied to 


herself. She looks a very superior young per- 


| 
| son indeed, 


Then came @ railway conveyance | 


' 
{ 


Her componion’s appearance is even more 
imposing then her own. Standing six foot one 
iv height, he is a young giant in muscular de- 


' velopment, and has the trained, upright car 





riage that-is inveparable from the man gvho has | 


been drilled for the army 





- —_ 


‘Don’b ask me, Lance—don't, dear—at 
least, nol now. I can never become a member 
of any family unless I know beforehand that L 
am welcome.” 

“Then you do not love me, F.orrie!” 

“Ob, Lance, how can you?” the girl ex 
claims, in a tone of unutterable pal 1, ard 
olasping her smail hands in an expression of 


} 


| deepest, woe. 


| 


He looks bare!y | salary not 


twenty, and his bearing ‘s that of one who bas | 


been all his hfe accustomed to manly sports 


and out-of-door exercises more than the con 


finement of a elerk’s~desk, He is handsome, | saving up 


The young man is startled by hor 
and caiches both han'is in bis strong grasp 

‘ Forgive me, Florvie, darling ; you séo what 
a mad tool I am.” 

“No, no, you 
whom I wil always love while life 
says, passionately. 

“Bow can that be when you doubt me im 
everything?” 

“Yes, 1 doubt a great deal 
heve that you are a City clerk 

afiicient to pa 
you wont 


emotion, 


are my own darling Lane 
lasts,” she 


I do not be 

ith a paltry 

pay for your boots.” 

1 And marry @ Crty clerk 

Florvrie? i 
“No; I think the httl 


against Our mari 


money I have beer 
iage had better be 


and his refined air bespeaks the English gentle- | spent in paying my passage to Australia or 
man, New Zealand. It wil be sufficient for that, 


His dress is very quict and unassuming, but | and I may be able to get a better situation out 
faultless ; that he is superior to his companion | there than I can in England, and an obstruc 
is patent to any observer; that they are lovers | ; 


is a fact quite as patent. 

Their meeting is a clandestine one, the Ma'l 
in St. James's Park the chosen spot. It is 
evident they do not wish to attract attention, 
aé they walk slowly arm-in-arm by the railings 
of the enclosure from the point opposite the 
Duke of York sieps to that opposite Buck- 


ingham Palace; but though they shrmk from | 


observation, they cannot quite avoid it. They 
would be the observed of all observers but for 
the deepening dusk that partly screens them. 
All who pass them turn to gaze after the 
young Hercu‘es in the suit of grey oheck, with 
cricket-cap of the same, and the tall, slim 
figure in the print gown, and the big straw 
bet turned ind. 

“You don’t answer me, Florrie. Are you 20 
very angry?” he asks, in a tone in which there 
is # suspicion of hauteur. 

“Not angry, but very much hurt by your 


* By my brutal conduct and beastly temper. 
Florrie, don’t be 20 very angry with me.” 

“And don’t you get in such a passion, 
Lance. This is a uew revelation,’ she 
answers, with a litile forced laugh. 

* Florrie, there is only one way out of our 
difficulty ; let us get married,” he says, in a 


voice of ee ogee and 
“And w would become of us after- 


wards?” she asks, coolly. 

“Why, do the best we can. I'll have to 
work and struggle for you. Yll have to turn 
journalist.” 

“That is easier said than done,” 
with a little rippling laugh. 

* Aud what would you have me do, darling’ 
he asks, in a calmer tone. 

“Wait. Is there no prospect of advauce- 
ment where you are?” 

‘ No, I'm afraid not; but you are eut of a 
situation at present. Oh, Florrie, darling, do 
not look out for another. For my sake let us 
cast our fortunes together.” 

“ And your friends, Lance—how about your 
friends? Just fancy how they'd scorn the poor 
gal you married!” she mys, with a touch of 

itterness. 

“Hang my friends! This is your own idea, 
Florrie. It ig just a fad. You do not know 
how my iriends—and they are very few—will 
receive you.” 

“Yea, E do. They are above me, ever so 
much,” 

“How do you know?” 

“TI can. teil what they are by studying you, 
Lance,” ‘che says, sadly, as she looks in his face 
with those wistiul, earnest cye« 

* Aw—but, Plorrie, don’t take this situation, 
dear; he my wife instead.” 





she says, 





| and they must accept me willingly. 


tion will be removed from your path 
“ Florrie, hush! Don't talk like that 
do you take me for?” he protests. 

“I take you for a dear, silly old darling, 
who would plunge yourself into no end ol 
trowble and misfortune if 1 were silly enough 
to permit it.” 

“Then you won't marry me, Florrie!’ 

“No, sir; not at present.” 

* Not until you return from the Colonies, 
perhaps? ” 

“No; if I go to the Colonies I shall never 
return to England again. I shall not be mar- 
ried until I am older and wiser. 
eighteen, and there’s plenty of time 

“But, darling, you are so unkind, My rela- 
tions seem to be an obstacle. I am willing to 
throw them over for your sake. Will not that 
satisfy you?’ 

“No. I must be in a position to be pre- 
sented to your relations as your intended wife. 
They must receive me as one of the family, 
But there 
are other obstacles that you seem to forget, 
dear Lance. I am an orphan. I have nobody 
belonging to me in the world—never had, ex- 
cept Mrs. Finch. She ought to know who my 
parents ate, but won't tell me 

What does it matter, darling? I want to 
marry you, not your parents. Do you think 
am such a cad as to throw over the girl I love 
because she does not know her parents? 
Bah!” 

“Mrs, Finch will be angry if T am out late 
I don’t wish to vex her; she has been very 
kind to me. There is the tattoo! It is ten 
o'clock. Let us go!” 

“Florrie, how long: wil -this last? I'l 
throw up my present billet. and get something 
better. With a better income we can marry 
I don’t deny that I’ve been a mnpemees, but 
1"l marry and seijtie down. Oh, Florrie! 
don’t send me away in despair!” 

“T cannot change my resolution not to marry 
until I see my way clear. Oh, step out, 
Lance. I don’t care about a scolding!” 

Florrie, glancing sideways from under her 
broad-brimmed hat, could see her lover shrink 
from observation, and walked with averted 
face as they pass the front of Buckingham 
Palace. At Buckingham Gate Florrie stops. 

‘‘Let us gay good-vightt here, Lance. & 
would rather go by myself. I shall run all the 
way ; it is not far. -night, dear!” 

“ Good-night! To-morrow evening, at the 
vame time and place,” aud, stooping, he kissed 
the fair, upturned face, j 

e n x * 

A lovely June night-—lovely even in London, 

where there are no meadow 
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r rustic Aounds poculiar to the couatry 
iarat eye or Par, Tho stars come out one 
y one, twiakling in Che grey’ and primrose 


o Light of the warm sumer dusk. 


a” well-dressed ciowd promenade slowly 
about Buckingham lalace,’ There is a State 
hal! to-night ul <hat royal and loyely. rest- 
it: is one of the ocensions on wWhicu 
a certain poryen of the middle-class British 
public turn out and hang gout the neighbour- 
hood of Buckingham Palace and ht, James's 
Park, filled with a morbid desire to see the 
outsides of one or two royal Carriages, and 
catch a glimpse of some of the t#ilettes, 1 
possible. 

Pressing quietly Uhrough the crowd is a tall, 
gentlemanly young man, and clinging to his 
atta isa tall, graceful girl, who seems to fear 
gelting sey from her companion in the 
throng. Muking their way through the Buck- 
inghem Gate, they walked by the railing of 
t@e exnclosum, and passed through the gate 
oppusite Mariborongh House, They followed 
tiv: broad syalk, and reached the picturesque 
bridge that spans the ornamental water. Here 
the lovers patiga. 

* Oh, -how pretty! . What. lovely moonlight, 
and what pladd water!” the gu] exclaims, 
With enthusiasm. 

“Why, you are quite romantic, Florrie!” 

+.” p pa as stop when I pass. this way to 
Adguire this scene, Whether in winter or sum- 
mer I admire it. Wheat dim, mysterious 
shadows lie behind thoso old trees, drooping, 
fringe-like, pom the bank! How restful they 
look, with their fieayy foliage bathing im the 
tranquil waters|” y 

“Why, Florrie, you are guite—er—romantic, 
as IT remarked just now. I shou'dn't wonder 
U you don't take to writing paatry, you know.” 

“I am not gifted in that way,” she answers, 
with a little rippling laugh. 

* Ah, Florrie, dear! when we are married I 
hope 1 shall be able to give you a lovely home 
with grounds like these, amd a lake like this!” 
be says, warmly, as he woprisons her right 
hand and draws. her clase to him—so close 
that she inhales the perfume of the half-blown 


,rosebuds it his buttonhole. 


“Oh, how pweet pour roses smell!» I didn’( 
notace vhem before.’ 

“You may baye them, dear,” he says, gal- 
jantly, as he undoes the posy from the front 
of his coat aud fastens # on the front of her 
bodice 

* Thank you very much." 

“They ave red. Isn't a red rose emblematic 
of love?” 

And when the &t.rg come out, Nora, 
Well go fori together, 

And wander ‘neath the orchard boughs, 
in the balmy puzymer weather, 

When parting a! thé gir den gate, 

With a lingering ¢ night, 

I'll give yon a red rose, darling, 

When the summer moon shines bright 
When the sugamer moon shines bright, Nora, 
When the summer moon ehines bright, 
I'll give you a red rose, darling, 

When the siqumer moon shines bright. 

“You will haye everybody staring at you, 
Florrie says, laughing merrily. 

“ What.of that, Moy I—’ 

‘But I want you to be sérious just now, as 
{ cannot stay long. [ am geing to my new 
situation to-mogow, 1 saw the lady today, 
and she wishes me to commence my duties. to- 
morrow,” 

* But I shall see you again to-morrow, when 
we shall arrange our future mode of corres- 
pondence,” 

“No, not.to-zmorrow, dear Lance. I shall 
let you know i # day or two whén I am 
coming to Mrs. Finch’s, I shall direct all my 
letters there, amd you can meet mo at Mrs. 
Finch's whenever ¥ cam get out.” 

“But where is this place? You have not 
tola me yet,” he says, very seriously. 

“Lance, T oatmnot. You know bow ‘itmpul- 

Vou would come to ‘the place 
and make things Very unpleasant for me.’ 


——— 


Qrcling jn the. dim. wWopdiands,. pone of 


are going!” he says,.in a tone of suppressed 
anger. 


receive visitors, and you know that I haye vnly 
my good name to depend wpon.” 


extravagant, but not ladies in the proper sense 
of the word. They have teken a place by the 


the season.”’ 


Mrs. Fioch’s.” 


too far. 


& 


| Seems. to 





“ And you will not let me know where you 


"Ob, Lance! don’t look so angry, but this 
lady may not like, or allow, her servants to | 


You need not fear; I shall not go there. 
Who are those peop‘e you are gong tot ” 

“T forget their name. It is not a nice name, 
and they are funny people, very vich aud yery 


river, where they intend giving a series of 
ganlen aud boating parties, and obthenrise 
mike a grand display of their wealth during 


“Well, Flo, you must have your‘own way, 
aud I mutt not expect to see you except at 


“ At first, Lance. When I explain-to the 
lady she may not mind,” the girl answers, 
timifly. She began to fear that she was going 


“Well, we'll see, dear. 
bridge?” 

“No, Lance; am ia a hurry to-night, Let 
us turn back,” Florrie answers; with » foroed 
smile, for she felt a shadow coming between 
them. 

During their walk back to Buckingham Gate 
tlirough the moonlight this feeling deepensd. 
There. is @ restraint not felt. before. On the 
pavement by the Palace, wall Fhorrie stops. 

“T will say good-night here,” she says, ex- 
tending her hand. 

“ Good-night for an indefinite period.” 

“You are unkind in your rémark.” 

“ And you are very unkind to mie in 
arrangements,” he answers, with a mitt 
laugh, 

* Well, good-night, dear ; I'll see how f got 
on. - I'll, write to-morrow evening, if 1. pos: 
sibly can.” 

“ Good-night, Flo!’ and, lifting his hat gal- 
lantly, he turned on hig heel and strode away. 


Shail we cposs ihe 


Quc 
ios) 


CHAPTER ¥. 

“ Yes, ma, you did quite right, for ence, in 
advertising for a young person as parlourmai. 
You musn't decide too soon if there ave many 
applicants. You must look out for a. yery 
smart girl. You can form an idea if she’s 
been used to the ways of the upper clashep; if 
so, she'll be able to give you the ¢ip how fo 
lay out the rooms, and what trifles and nick- 
nacks you ought to buy for the purpoge.” 

lo be sure. There's so many Usings I want 
to learn that 1 don’t like asking the butler to 
explain., I can’t let him know I’m go ignBrant, 
don’t you know. I ougbtn’t te have that 
French maid for you girls. I can’t understand 
a word she says, and the young person don’t 
seem to understand # word Lsay. Look at her 
airs, and look at the butler’s consequence! 
He looks more like the guy’nor than your pal 
They beth put on their airs because they know 
we are parvenus, as they call ’em:” 

‘Parvenus, ma! 1 haven’t patience with 
you!” Sallie says, shaking her frizziy black 
curls at her mother. 

“You shut up, Sallie, and let ma he. It's 
il your fault that ma had that. French crea 
ture!” -@arrie says, hotly, standing up im her 
mother s defence. 

Carrie always took her mother’s part against 
her sisters when there was any argument on 
the tapis, as there isat present, Carrie looking | 
for reward in various other ways afterwards, 

“I oughtn’t to-hayer such uppish sort of 
people about mie at first.” 

“Tor goodness’ sake, ma, don't ‘use such 
vulgar expressions!” Carrie exclaims, saucily. 
“We don't seem to. get on at all, Think of 
the money it costs to get into society, the 
raoney you laid. out this last year, and. it. all 
be thrown. away, I know what 
society thinks of us. . It looks upen us a6 in 
truders, no matter how much money you 





spend. You're that ‘loud, valger woman im 


‘ial Sei A 5 bial hss cb kl samt a ak ETA id teilcnadbubaae i anal! ha ag: is relate a Raids 


— 
Pout Street,” and as for Sally and f, if wea 
wear a fashionab:y-made gown or it 
‘Hook st the Prodgers’ girls, valgar things’ 
Think of the money we'll have to pay Jinks 
the butler, and he’s only laughing gt yy 
Then there's pa; he won't alter his syle, no 
matter how expensive his clothes are, Whe, 
you tmye a few of those you call friends here, 
ps don’t show his face among them. He gow 
te the nearest public-house, and passes thy 
evening in tae private bar-—to get out of your 
way, he says, and have & quict g'ass and pipe 
Wght Then look at’Arry! he hasn't two ides 
im his head. He tries to be a gentleman, by 
he is only a masber and a clude. I'll be ping 
when we get out of tais street, aud are sottie 
in our new house by the river, where the 
won't be ahy opposite neighbours to jek 
across from ‘their windows into ours,” Corry 
Bays, peevishly. j 

© Well, Cm sure I den't know ; I do my bey, 
Ym nearly worried. out of my life. Tl & 
nothing but a skeleton presently,” Mrs. Proj. 
gers Bays, complainingly 

“ Qome in,” Sallie calls, in answer to a ig 
ab-the door. It was opened by « female & 
méstic, who, ignorimg the presence of the 
young ladies, addresses the mistress with 

“If you please ‘m, there’s a lot on ‘a 
waitin’ {” 

“A lot of what?” 

“Young persons after the advertisement 

“Tl come, Jane.” 

“ There! You ought to dress: yourself betier 
toxlay, as you're a-going to see those people 
and choose a parlourmaid. Servants who hare 
been used to good places are just as particule 
about the families they engage with os the 
ladies are who engage them. We want a nics 
girl, who will give us all the tips about the fur 
niture and the decorations of the rooms, aid 
how to arrange the flowers on the dinner-table 
It # an art, E can tel you, rather difficult 
learn for people who have not been used to it, 
Sallie says, in a tene of autherity. : 

“TI wish you were coming with me, Sallie 
her mother says, regretfully. “You would be 
able to judge which is the most suitable or best 
adapted for the situation,” the elder lady sys, 
as-she urns the handle of the door. : 

* What a good opinion you have of Sallie’ 
jadgmeut, ma,” Carrie observes, with a pout 

* Hold your tongue, Carrie, do, Mra Prot 
gots says, in a severo tone, as she looks back 
with lowering brows at her youngest daughter. 

“ Ain't it an ewtul bore not to know what to 
do with your mornings! Lolling «tout 
sofas with a silly novel ts awful!” ee 

“You were not satisfied when you lived i 
Pimlico, and had to do crewel-work t bij 
yourself clothes. Why don’t you do % sor \ 
pass some Of the time that hangs so heavy « 
your hands? You omild make some preny 
things for the rooms, you know. : 

“{ think PU put on my things and go ™ 
see the Warleys.” 

“What! Are you mad, 


Jartie rise, oe ; 
‘The Warleys|! ee? 


Is that how you _—s ip 1 
i’ spectability?. You know how thics 
Thicey saok bo he with Rose, and the way we 
were @li ia about it. He looks higher no¥, 
but we never know what may hayper. ©, 
no! You must drop the Warleys “as 
natiently till we find some more eligibie 
Fie. A golden key will be sure nde 
the doors of society to us if ma only pays her 
cards right,” 3 
“Ti we geb any footing in society, We yw 
play our curds well, and gob married the rst 
chance we have. We mast nob rehane Oy 
reasonable offer. 1 shall be glad to get ee 
iny very name, Prodgers,; and Sallie combi i 
Good gracious! what could ma be thinking © 
te give us such names—Pollie, Sallie, a 
“Ahl here comes mia! 1 wonder how * 
has succeeded” 
Enter Mrs. Prodgers, breathing very bad: 
and ing ye hot and red in the vary hy 
“Oh, girls, I've engaged one, and ; 


te 






 * 
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ey —— 
en sh you had heen with me to-see-her! 7 she 


sik 
“a PMAyny, mat Is she good-locking?” Sallie 
: ins, oe indeed! She's the band- 
we: ae saest girl I ever saw! --What do you think 
isha + ooming to your idea; ma,” laughs Carrie, 
ws o~ ee she’s coming to-morrow. we'll see,” 


fullie retorts, hotly. 


+ your -[ insisted upon her coming to-morrow, to 


aie help arrange the rooms af Hazel Hollow,” ; 
om bed *Well, 1 hope ehe’l suit, and I hope Carrie 
be’ piad gon't be saucy to her,” Salbe says, with a 
> Bettied furtive sneer. 1m sy R 

re the: “She mustn't. The young ‘girl is.a perfect 


lady in: manner ‘and appearance. How she 


to ipok 





Cory ones to be a servant 1s @ mystery to me; 
Ae there are so many ways for a gurl hike that to 
ny bes ta genteel living besides gomg to service. 
lll bs would tank it would be the last thing 
. Prod. ach a gitt would think of.” 
, ‘Perhaps she’s ‘too good for her place, above 
o aig jer business, too zhuch of a VMidy,” Sallie re- 
warks, 
ae “Mall find that a smart girl like that'll 
gies lave a lob of fellows coming after her,” Carrie 
says. 
. = ‘I distinclly gave her-to understand that } 
low no followers, and she told me that she 
— hadno followers.” . 
_ * Just fancy our nearest neighbour at. Hazel 
te follow is a titled lady!" ®allie says, exult- 
E hatior 9. . 
pom “Ah, to be sure—Ledy Lyle. ‘I wonder how 
a ve shall get on with her?” Mrs. Predgers an- 
poy: sver, reflectively. 
pte ‘Get on with herd We must cultivate her, 
the tee wi. hey say she has been very beautiful. 
al the isnot very old; but some-great trouble has 
ntahle turned her hair white,” Sallie says, with quite 
scnlt te srociety air. ? ' 
eit “Listen to Satlie, ma! She is getting on, 
, pitting quite a fine lady. Can't she put on 
Sallie ‘She is about the best of us. She doesn’t 
“sm be i often forget her manners as we do.” 
> wel “We! Pm sure+t. study-my part close 


tough, but I don’t aet in private, or for the 
Woetit of you and Sallie. Wasn't she arifal 
lo throw Geof Lawsdén ever as soon as she 
fear? pa had mouey left, him.” 

“Carrie! Good gracious, child, you will 
have to drop your commonplace ta‘k,” #treams 
Mrs, Prodgers, getting very .red inthe faee. 


Ballie’s 
pout 

» Prod 
cs back 
ughter. 








vhat to “You vulgar girl!’ pute in Sallie. 
cade “Youshut up, and mind your own business, 
vay" Carrie retorts, firing up. 
tet ae gitls! IT am quite ashamed of you 
mofe ot you are going to behave ‘Tike ‘this zt 
prelip ney Hollow, you had better stay where you 
. “And—I'm going to Hazel Hollow; and mean 
30 an Woenjoy myself with garden-parties and water- 
<9 rt Harry will have some of the best men 
no mown to his cricket and simoking parties, 
eid «i I'l promise. to keep the tennis Yawn lively.’ 
ay we 


DOF, 
Ob 


CHAPTER VI. 


“And that is your Jadyship’s opinion of the 


me iw owner of Hazel Hollow,” asks Lady Ly'e’s 
vi e ttrsiely fashionable vister, at her pretty 
i he tserside residence between London and ‘Hen- 


‘That. is, my deat Mrs, “Delmotte. “1 have 
fst expressed my opinion of the Prodgers. As 
j then nearest neighbour, ‘I felt bound’ to cail 
tpi them, and 1 declate that I have never 
tPeople so utterly ignorant of the ways’ of 
Hey as Mrs. Prodgers’ and hex dsughters. 
thes are deamgirle for all that, £0 gushing, 
metent, and to respectful ta anybody they 
¥ Know is their superior in. the. society 
Then their. mother ig..é ‘thogpitab‘e, 
ail the lavish display: and reckless. pre- 
b of vulgdr yambition.?~ Lady Lyle sits 
laiguidiy.in ber lounge-chair, am though, 


pinst 
first 





mg of 4 






y she a 


80nd: 





ye Ne 
only 7 be 


lie speech she had just given uiterance to was 





a a 2 ete 


longer and more exhaustive than she usually 
indulged in. : ; 

“Dear, dear! What a pity such peopl 
should ever become so rich, and.thiat then 
wealth should give them entrée to the most ex 
eusive circles. But if nobody takes them up, 
we must bid good-bye to the entertainments at 
Hazel Helliw. Its doors will be closed against 
us, and it is one of the most delightful places 
on the river.” 

“It if not to bo thought of, my dear Mis 
De'matté. “We ‘cannot’ afford to ldse etch 
wealthy neighbours, who dispense hospitality 
with such lavish liberality, I certainly regret 
that one of our-own set bas not taken Haze! 
Hollow, though I feel sure that before many 
weeks have passed we shalkt-meet all the best 
people, everybody worth knowing, at their 
table. and in their roonis.” 

“Prodgers! What a horrible name! Dear, 
dear’ whenéver I pronounce that name I feel 
as though.I were giving utterance to some—er 

-tlangy 6xpression,” Mrs. Delmotte fans 
herself Janguidly and smiles blandiy, though 
she is. filled -with mild horror of the parrenus 
of Hazel Bollow 

“Did you ever hear how those. people got 
their money?” Mrs. Delmotte inquires, in 
sinuatingly,,of ber graceful hostess. 

“TI think Ithave heard. Let me see, wasn’t 
it in trade-—leather, or tallow, or something?” 

‘“\No-no, my .dear Lady Lyle, nothing 
quite:so dreadful as. that, 
grendfather—-died somewhere abroad 
them-a lot of money:—millions |” 

* Ah, that’s. better--more satisfactory It 
is easter to tolerate them. We must draw the 
line at shopkeepers, you know.” 

“Very true, dear. But, really; Mr. Pred 
gers amuses. one though he bores one dread 
fully. He drops his h’s so recklessly, just as 
he is trying’ to speak correétly. 


and left 


Then the 
girls, with their ma and pa, and that mincing 
masher, young Prodgers, with his lisp, and his 
eye-glass, he thinks every girl that looks bin 
is ready to fall in love with him.’ 

“Tdon’t care for Harry at all,’ 
lnughs. 

“TI must say-adieu now, dear, 1 have passed 
a most delightful hour with you. How quiet 
you are here; dear?” the lady lisps, as she 
shakes out her skirts, and smooths down a 
few refractory tresses preparatory to taking 
her leave. 

“Have you forgotten how lonely this place 
is sometimes. dear?” Lady iyie asks, in a 
piqued tone. 

“ Ah, sometunes. . You.receive some of the 

est people-here,-and Lord Lyle is very good 
company. ¥ 

‘Phe move company, lL. see, the more lonely 
I feel when they are gone. As for dear Jack, 
he is. very good.to me, but be cannot be with 
me always. For a stepson Jack is a marvel 
of kindness’ and attention. In his last, mo- 
inents my husband was anxious about his son. 


Lady Lyle 


He feared that Jack might cause me any 
trouble, but his fears were grovundle: My 
stepson has been more comfort. than tre —e to 


me }” 

“Lord Lyle is @ very fine young man, What 
a consolation it must, be -to have such a-true 
friend in your widowlood ' 

* Yes, dear. We get. on very well together.” 

“Phe Willows is a very pretty place indeed. 
1 had no idea of its being so charming!” 


| Mrz. Delmotte rays, with her habitual simper, 


und 


tne 


as. she places her ygold-rimmed glass 
lvoks.. through. the French window 
radiant: blooms b« yond 

“Yes, T must not think. myself quite lonely 
while. L.haye may flowers end dear old Nero,” 
Lady Lgle says,.as she pats the head of the 
noble mastiff standing beside her, and who 
never seems to leave bis inisiress two minutos 
HT Once mote good-bye, dear. T have several 
calls to make yeti! 1 always Jinger longest at 

Wows”. ., 


A great-aunt-—or a 


eee 








' 


| 


“Ttis too near: Bagel, Hollow. The mag 
nificence of tha latter quite oxtingnishes. the 
simipls” prettiness of my poor little plate,” 
Lady’ Lyle ‘says, holding oat her hand 





» her 
weparting guest, wndér the Banging crews, 
with Nero. beside her. 

“Goo morning, dear’ I hope to set yoo 
to-morrow 


“Tf it does not rain you may. Good ao 
. 


ing,” and the two women Wexsd each other 
on the cheek, and parted 

Lady Lyle standmeg on the topmost of : 
evone steps lemlinge from the port to the 


lawn, ‘watches her visitor move’ towards her 
waltmg carriage; and as the distance widens 
between the two ladies the expression changos 
on the f-the mistress of The Willows; 


the smiles fade and a vielous light derkevs 
th beautiful oye# aru ar evil ¢ pre sion dy 
torts her handsome face 

What a prying, mauisitive 
is. Fhete you, Mrs, Delmotte, 
tongue and grand air, 3 he 
persi tency \ 


ereature. she 
vith your oily 
tg you for yor: 
trying to pry into my cupboard 






and expose the skeleton you suspect I have 
hidden ther Ah! bab!” 

And Lady Lyle slammed the door of her 
bijou house, and wont beck to hee lounge and 
her novel, while Mrs. Delmotte’s baron 
rolls along the pleasant road 

There is an aarised smile on } omely 
face as she ‘lets her white paraso!, with its 


deep. lace flonneimy droop forward to k ep off 
the sun’s rays 


“Tt is delightful to be able to unravel our 
friend's mysteries’ Who is Lady Lyle? Who 
| was she befors Lord Lyle married her? She 


has.a history, i am sure MRere is a doubled 


down Page in her life, I have not the shghtast 
doubt How  Dbeantiful sho ick? What a 
figure! gravefal and hesom as girl's of 
seventeon! “And then her hair. What an 

she bas pot, and as white a 


abundance trot, 
ilver, hot a dark hair amid the whole mass by 
which one toight judge what the cdour had 





been. Her white hair dors vob make her look 
a day older. She wmmy be thirdy-five, though 
she would pasé anywhere fev twenty-five.” 
The Laly of ‘The Willows is not to enjoy 
inuch rest. -on' this partionlag day. No sooner 


has Mrs 
round a 
egnipage 


Delmotte’s carrkyra disappeared 
urve of the rotd than another 
Hs up to the port eo 


‘More ¢allars! What a bore, and I so 

vxious to finish this novel. Vhose odious 
people from Hazel Hollow, too Ah! well, 
1 suppoke.it is one of the panalties of being 
in societyy-to haye to bear with those we hate 
and despice Chay soon return ny call. 
Dear me! what hats those girls have! 


Walking advertisements for a roso show 
Pespmg ‘hrough the ereaperd a the window 


Lady Kyle sees Mra. Prodgers and ber 
daughters alfght from thelr victoria, and 
ascend the portico.: My lady glides back 
among her cushions just as the door open: 


and: ler graye, dignitied buthe r announces thi 
ladies from Hazel Hollow. 

Lady Lyle, ailing in plea: ed 
feceiyes Her-guests as. courteously as though 
they were the dearest friends she had in the 
world,- instead of candal-spreading, 
over-dressed trio, standing maids the door and 
staring helplessly at the hosfors, as she ad- 
vances gracefully, fanning herself slowly, and 
smiling sweetly as she welcomes now 
neighbours with much conrtesy. : 

“My dear Mrs, Prodgers, 1 am delighted to 
see you!” she saya, in tho low, onltured tones 
peculiar to her, as sho holds ont her pretty 


surprise 


; 
this 


bey 


useless white hands to the alder lady, “and / 


the dear girts,” her Wdyshtp adds, turning to 
Sallie and Carrie, and kissing them on the 
theek 

“Your ladyship ja very kind,” Mrs, Prod- 
gers manages to stammer, being quite over- 
powered by Lady Lylo's gracious presence. 
the fakes the seat her hostess indicates 80 
gratefully, her handsome gown of golden 
brown brocade gleaming ‘with a rich gloss in 
thé’ subdued light. 
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“ “Mrs. Prodgers has grown more robust than 
_ he was in those days when she doled out 


weak coffee to her family in the back parlour 
6. 100, Knarlsbrook-street, Pimlico, and 
Superintended the manufactory of fancy 
” eg She, who had been so scraggy in those 
clays, can now display a well-developed bust 


nd foll figure—whether real or made up, is 


®est known to her dressmaker. 

Sallie and Carrie are likewise so much im- 
proved as to be quite unrecognisable by those 
They look 


erowns piled up with roses in every stage of 
development—from the tiny embryo rose to 
the half-opened bud, and from the half-blown 
rose to the full-blown rose in all its pride to 
the full-blown rose crushed and broken. Their 
tailor-made gowns fit them like their gloves, 
and there is not a suspicion of awkwardness 
about them. Tf their grammar was nob a 
Tittle faulty, and. their conversation inter- 
2 idea with expressions decidedly slangy, an 

rver would believe they had been “to 
the manner born.” Yet Salhe, with her quiet 
primness, and Carrie, with her robust health 
‘and unflagging spirits, form a striking con- 
trast to their fascinating hostess, who, by the 
aay, ‘bas not been formally introduced to the 
reader, Miriam—Lady Lyle, relict of the late 
Baron Lyle, and stepmother of John, the pre- 
sent Baron Lyle, only son of the late lord by 
his first wife Edith, 

But his second wife, Frances Lady Lyle. 
“Who was she?” is a question that has 
never been satisfactorily solved, and is a secret 
best known to herself. That she is charming 
and clever, with a fatal fascination that 
makes her a dangerous woman among men, is 
@ jact patent to alb-whom she honours with 
‘her friendship. 

Lady Lyle is above the medium height of 
women, and is graceful and elegant in every 

se and sifovement. She is the sculptor’s 
adeal of perfection, her figure not being too 
‘full, nor yet too slender. Her’s is a face that 
‘time in his flight seems to touch with a very 
light finger lakeed face moulded to ensnare 
men’s hearts, and play sad havoc with them. 
Her cheeks are as pure and smooth as the 
leaves of a white rose, while her hair-—long. 
thick, and wavy—is as white as silver, and 
piled up in great coils on her stately head. 

What awful shock, what great horror, what 
terrible iliness can have whitened her magni- 
ficent hair? Tiane has not done it. What was 
its original colour? Was it raven black, or 
the hue of the golden marigold? What evil 
has it wrought in the past? What slaves has it 
ensnared in its meshes? hat hopes has it 
helped to blight? What lives has it helped to 
wreck ? 

“How old can she be?” is the first pro- 
blem the stranger tries to solve. 

“How much over thirty can she be with 
those scarlet lips, and duminous eyes, and 
smooth, creamy checks? How much under 
thirty can she be with those piled-up silvery 
coils?” 

In strange contrast with her whitened hair 
are her eyes—dark, !nuinous, beautiful, pas 
sionate eyes, that give a weird charm to her 
face ! 

“Ah. how happy you are here, dear Lady 
Lyle?” simpers Mrs. Prodgers, in the cring- 
ing tone she always uses to those who are 
above. ber in the social scale. 

“Not quite so happy as the mistress of 
Hazel Hallow ought to be,” the hostess 
answers smilingly. 

“There is so much worry that I sometimes 
feel I could sit down and cry. What between 
servants and tradespeople, I feel I should like 
to run away from it all,” the visitor says com- 
Plainingly. “Tf was in hopes that I had such 
@ gem of a parlourmaid, She teld me when I 
engaged her that she had no followers; but 
yesterday, as my two dauchters were walking 
slong the road, who should they see going on 
in front of them but this girl in the company 
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of a gentleman. Just fancy that—a young 
gentleman in boating flannels!” 

_ “Boating flannels, Lady Lyle!" Sallie says, 
in a vi tone. 

“ Al! yes, blue-striped flannels, with cap to 
match. could not catch a ghimpse of his 
face, ‘but his figure was quite familiar to me. 
I have soen that blue-striped suit before,” 
adds Carrie, with a gestufe of triumph. 

“Ah!” her ladyship says, with a rippling 
laugh, “I know a young feman whe 
wears biue-striped boating flannels, with cap 
to match. Bub it would net be him dear. 
Your parlotir-maid, didn't you say? Oh, dear, 


“Whoever he may be, the girl musi be a 
very forward young person to be seen with a 
gentleman along a country road, in a oa 
Fey nition’ m : m service. ; = 
is very nice- , fll suppose thinks 
something of herself.” ate 

“Pretty is she? A pretty face is always a 
delight to the eyes, Whether i belongs to a 
maid-servant or a countess,” answers the 
cultured tones of a young fellow, who strides 
into the room h the o French win- 
dow just in time to hear Mre. Prodgers’s last 
o ion. 

“Down! Nero. Oh, it’s Jack. For good- 
ness sake, do be quiet, Jack, and don’t agitate 
Mrs. Prodgers with your pranke,” Lady Lyle 
exclaims, holting her hands up appealingly to 
the young man, who hae pulled his erichet- 
cap off; and is bowing with mingled grace and 
clumsiness to the djadies, his bandsome face 
glowing with mirth and high spirits, while 
the big mastiff-gambols round him, and barks 
his welcome. 

“No, mammy, dear, I hope I won't agitate 
the ladies Come, mammy introduce me,” 
and he bowed again in mock ceremony. 

“This is Lord Lrie, Mrs. Prodgers, of 
whom you heard so much.” Lady Lyle intro- 
duces her fine young kinsman to the visitors. 
The two girls stare at him, and at one another 
in bewildered amazement. 


“Does your dog bite?” exclaims Sallie, 
shrinking back from Nero with that fear and 


aversion with which the low-born always re- 
gerd dumb animals, especially dogs. 

“No, certainly not. Old Nero hasn't a 
tocth to bite with. I am going to show the 
young ladies your famous orchids and roses if 
you will let me, mammy, if you will kindly 
step through this window. Here's the old 
dog ready; he means to come also,” The 
young man passed out on to the lawn as he 
spoke when the dog went capering after him, 
Sallie, and Carrie following more gracefully. 

Mrs. Prodgers -is indulging in a hearty 
laugh at the idea of a great big fellow like 
Jack calling Lady Lyle mammy. - 

“ And now, madam, while the young people 
are out of the way, may I crave your lady- 
ship’s attention for a few moments,” the elder 
lady says, as she passes her handkerchief over 
her hot face. 

“Certainly, my dear madam, Haye you 
anything particular to say to me?” the hostess 
asks, as she tries to compose herself to listen 
to her guest. 

“Tf hope_your Jadyship won't consider me a 
bore, especially as I am only obliging a gentle- 
man 1 have never seen,” Mre. Prodgers says, 
gaspingly, and growing very red in the face. 

“My dear madam, I shall be most happy to 
hear anything you have got to say.” 

“Well, yout ladyship ;oost have heard be- 
fare this how my husband got his ‘money, 
through his brother emigrating with the in- 
tention of going to the gohlfields.” 

“I think I heard something ebout it,” Lady 
Lyle says, with a little sigh of resignation, as 
she folds her smali hands and prépares to 
listen to some of the gold-digger’s adventures. 





OHAPTER VII 
“From what I have heard, my rotier-in- 
law fiad to tramp hundreds of miles on foot, 
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and starving, for he had but very little 
when he went away. . ts 

“One day, when a the last extremity, jp 
passed a man lying by the wayside, See: 
that he had a wallet and some other 1} age 
with him, and thinksing they contained food 
m —— resolved to Pg him for a litle 
help. Stooping over prostrate ma 
wake him, as he thought, he found he waten 
asleep, but dying. He was quite sensible, byt 

axt all earthly aid. He begged my brother. | 

in-law to stay with him—it was 80 awiul to 
dié alone in that desolate piace. Joseph 
Prodgers promised to stay with him, and the 
old man told him where he could find a brandy 
flask and food, and said that‘he could haye aij 
he possessed after he was dead. Joe thought 
that would not be much, bat later on he knew 
different... The old man lingered through the 
night; but the next mes reeling himself sink- 
ing. he called my brother-in-law to him, and 
toid him where to find a sum of money sewed 
in part of the ay woe, he had on. He then 
confided to my brother-in-lavy that, whes 
struck. down with his last illness, he was on 
his way to secure an enormous quantity cf 
gold that was concealed at a place which he 
would describe-—that he had learned the secret 
of the hiding-place from an old friend who 
had died on the way to it. He gave hima 
written paper containing directions how to get 
to the spot where the hidden treasure was 
buried. fell, the old man died, and Joseph 
buried him on the spot, and was soon a 
route for the place where the treasure was 
hidden.” 

“Ah! I was going to observe that I never 
knew anybody who went to the gold fickds,” 
interrupts Lady Lyle. “But now I come te 
think—there wag one, an old friend, who went 
out there; ‘but he found- no gold, for he came 
back ,, Poorer than he went out, and died 


poor. 
: A flush of crimson steals into the pure white 
cheeks, and her big dark eyes flash with un- 
nataral brilliancy. Lady Lyle is getting in- 
terestad. 
“Well, my lady,” Mrs, Prodgers continues, 
as she mops her ‘hot face, “ before Joseph 
Prodgers reached his destination he fell in 
with an Englishman, wandering like himself, 
but with this difference : Joseph had an object 
in view goal to reach, The stranger was 


wandering aimlessly, not knowing or caring | 


where he was going to. He was quite desti- 
tute; but in spite of his misery it was easy to 
see that he was a gentleman. 

“ Joseph P rs asked the stranger to join 
him, but he did. nob make him acquainte 
with the secret of the hidden gold be was m 
search of, though they arranged to travel to- 
gether, and many difficulties were to be over 
come before they reached the end of their 


journey. On that account Joseph had to take 
the stranger into his confidence, and avail him- 


self of bis ability, education and good sense. 
They reached their destination, aud found aa 
enormous quantity of gold. They went t 
Melbourne, and everything they touched 
seemed to turn to gold. Every speculation 
succeeded, and so i went on for fourteen 
years. Neither ever married. Their wealth 
would go to the next-of-kin. . v 
“Two years ago my brother-in-law died, 
and, with the excepfion of a few legacies to 
hospitals and personal friends, the bulk of his 
money was left te my husband. Li 
“But his partner!” gasps Lady Lyle, m* 
choking voice, quite overcome by her enctien, 
which, with all ber tact, she cannot anew 
from Mrs. Prodgers, who glanced giispiolously 
throngh her pale eyelashes at Lady Lyle 
“His partoer! Yes, my lady, that's SS 
I'm a coming to, It is all along of @ “ 
Mr. Prodgers had this morning from | 
Stewart that I called upon your ladysbip. 


“Stewart. And it is he, is #? It 16 that 


meddlesame old fool. T thonght he we dead 


nit 61 ago,” Lady Tyle excl. 
tatown ot bet bend, ia hor surprise and be 
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coms . “Will you'be kind enough ‘to tell 
ge, Mrs. Prodgers, where Mr. Stewart is 
a" 
“Jn Paris. 


had 






And he is coming here?” 

“ Ah! ” d 

“Mr. Stewart is most anxious to know his 
 Jate partner's friends, as he bas been so long 
owt of England that he has scarcely any left 
‘pimself.” Mrs, Prodgers manages to explain 
io 8 awkward way, for she sees that 
lady Iyle is listening anxiously for anything 
sho may have.to say wbout Mr. Stewart. She 
sees that ‘her charming hostess is deeply agi- 
tated. She sees the terrible struggle to con- 
trol that agitation, and conceal it from her 
sisitor’s observation, but, clever woman of the 
world as she is, she has failed to do so. 

“Mr. Stewart seems to be well acquainted 
with this neighbourhood. He says that he 
' pad no ides of visiting us at al) until he heard 

tat we had takon Hollow. He says 

that he remembers that Hazel Hollow is not 
fr fom ‘The Willows,’ where scme old 
friends of his lived before he went. abroad. 

“He learned that his friends have been dead 

years, but he heard that they left a 

a, and he means to prosecw-e irquivies for 

that child at any cost, because ie intends to 

make it the heir or heiress of wi his wealth. 

So he begs Mr. Prodgers and myse'f to assist 

him all in our power to search fox the child. 

Jam going to write ‘back to-brim, ani I shall 

promise that I shall do all I'can for him.” 

The lady watches her hostess keen'y as she 

, and sees a wave of crimson sweep over 
the fair face, and receding again leaves two 
erimson spots in either cheek. 

The large dark eyes are dilated to their 
widest extent, and she seems unable to breathe 
freely. Mrs. Prodgers is puzzlei, but she 

» feels sure of one thing—Lady Lyle mnst have 
known Mr. Stewart some time in the past, 
though her reminiscence of that individual 
dees not seem to be of the pleasantest. 

“Mr. Stewart begs us to give him an invite 
to Haze! Hollow, and ask us to let him know 
if the pretty place called “The Willows’ is to 
it. If so, would we tiate with the land- 

lord for him, and he will most gladly become 
wr neighbour for an indefinite period. You 
ane ill dear Lady Lyle. What can I get for 
you! 

“Only a little water. I can: get it.” 

Her voice seems lost, she speaks in a forced 
whisper ; her lips are blue, her cheeks pallid. 
She moved towards a buffet, and poured «us a 
glass of water. She did so that she might 
turn her back to Mrs. Prodgers more than fer 
the sake of the water. 

She rallied a little, and turning to her guest 
wid, with a quaver in her voice : 

: us go out and join the young 









” 


_ Mrs. Prodgers, though not well posted. in 
| the ways of society, understood some of the 
man passions, that are alike in- all grades; 
. wd she knew that her hostess had been 
terribly moved on about Mr. Stewart, 
ind that it was for the sake of hiding her poor 
van face, and the misery in her eyes ‘under 
‘ne projecting brim of her black lace hat, with 
's crown of flowers and foliage, that she pro- 
posed to go after the girls and Lord Lyle. 
But the mistress of The Willows was a 
eyed little woman, and all her pluck seemed 
© come back to her as she drew her lace hat 
over her face, and held it between her and her 
tomentor. 
3 Please don’t judge me harshly, Mrs. Prod- 
_ %t8. You quite startled me when you speke 
“Mr. Stewart. I knew.a gentleman of thai 
sett dbefore T was. married, He wished to 
py his addregses to me when my heart was 
already given to another—that cther his 
a ; 80 we parted in anger, and 1 after- 
Saad heard that George Stewart went out to 
goldfields and became rich. But there 
| may be many Mr. Stewarts, and this one may 
tet be the person T knew long 2g.” 


* 








¢ 





“You call him George Stewart. 
who is comin; from Paris signs his name 
nog 2 Stewart. And it does seem strange 
how he knows The Willows, and wishes me to 
ask the present tenant to give him permiss'on 
to go over it. He would like to do so for the 
= of old times,” Mrs. Prodgers answers 


The man 


y- 

Lady Lyle is passing through the cpen 
window, and the lower part of her side face 
is visible to her guest, who is walking behind 
her, and sees the pink flush suffuse the deli- 
cate skin. 

“Whoever the gentleman is, he is quite 
welcome to go over the place when he comes,” 
she says, as she holds her hat well over her | 
eyes. 

There is an awkward silence. 

“I was considering to-day whether I can 
run across to Paris and see the Exposition, as 
they call +t. If I should meet Mr. Stewart 
there what a coincidence!” she says, with a 
short laugh that sounds very mirthless, 

mes, of merry laughter an! the light 
chatter of girls’ voices guides the two women 
to where Sihie and Carrie are enjoying the 
good things Lord Lyle is saying for their 
amusement. 

The young nobleman looks the very embodi- 
ment of drollery as, stretched at full Jength 
on a strip of green sward, he repeated drol! 
anecdotes, or sung snatches of comic songs for 
the sisters, who, seated on a garden chair, are 
o—_ to have a real, live lord to amuse 

em 


The swish of their mother’s brocade skirts 
caused the young ladies to look rouud. 

“Qh! I declare, here comes ma and Lady 
Lyle! Oh, ma! Lord Lyle has just given us 
an invite to join such a jolly party on board 
the Mermaid, Mrs. Mellish’s house-poat. 
You'll come, won't you, ma? You're included 
in the invitation, don’t you know!” Carrie 
almost screamed in her wild excitement. 

“What do you think? Won't m1 go? Why 
don’t you keep cool, Carrie! You aro so ex- 
citable!” Sallie says, in an aside to her sister. 

“But ain’t it scrumptious, eh—to see Use 
regatta from a house-boat,” Carrie exclaims, 
with flashing eyes. 

“You vulgar girl!” Sallie said, turning ber 
head away with a gesture of contempt. 

“How. about yourself!” Carrie retcrts. 
“(Ma says you are more vulgar than J. Lord 
Lyle, is your ma going to the regatta?” 

“Tf don’t know. I am not sure, but IT don’t 
think so! Lady Lyle has declined Mrs. Mel- 
lish’s invitation.” 

“ Now, gitls, we must be going! We must 
not encroach on her ladyship’s valuable time.” 

Here Lady Lyle presented Mrs. Prodgers 
with a large bunch of fragrant roses and 
flowering shrabs, which she had been cutting 
while the young ladies had been parrying 
words and laughing at Lord Lyle. 

“Oh, ma! There's Mrs. Mellish’s brougham 

can’t pass. Our victoria stops the way |” Carrie 
cries, harshly, as they moved towards their 
waiting carriage. 
“T shall send Lady Lyle some of our fine 
strawberries, and Florrie Fasbrook shall take 
them!” Mrs. Prodgers said, as the victoria 
turns into the high road, and rolls along under 
the limes towards Hazel Hollow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“ Jack, dear, will you amuse Mrs, Mellish 
just a few minutes while I bathe my tace? 
That woman and her daughters have quite up- 
set me.” 

“ What a kill-joy poor Mrs. Prodgers is, to 
be sure! Do you know that severa! people in 
this neighbourhood ‘believes that I am one of 








the many strings Miss Carrie Prodgers has to | 


her bow?” 
Lady Lyle, though much excited, could not 


overcome her inclination to laugh at the idea | 


of anybody suspecting Lord Lyle of being a 
suitor of Miss Carrie Prodgers. 
Jack laughs gaily as he turns to greet the 


oe 
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like a high wall of iwyyoand; taking off hes 
lace hat, plunged into a thicket of laure! and 
myrtle, followmg a narrow path enclosed. by 
overhanging boughs, leading out on a circular 
patch of green sward, in the centre of which. 
13 @ large bed of mignonette, about ten feet 
square, enclosed by an iron railing. 

A slender white marble shaft rises from the 
centre of the mignonette-bed. 

The flowers grow tall and dense, and seem 
to have been well cared for. The marble’ shaft 
does not look as if it had been ereeted very 
recently, for Uhe words, “In loving memory of 
my old dog, Lion,” were nearly obliterated by 
the rough weather to which it had been ex- 
posed. 

Near the mignonette-bed is an arbour, where 
every kind of creeper known im dngland 
twined and twisted, and trailed into the dense 
mass that formed the roof. Near the arbour 
is an old fountain, whose walter drips slowly, 
as if its source was nearly dried up. 

Lady Lyle throws her hat on the grass, and 
stepping Sawsid, holds her hand ont to catch 
the drips that issue from the open mouth of a 
hideous stone monster. 

As the cold water touches her hand, she 
shrinks and shivers, as if she saw some dread- 
ful sight. 

Two or tliree times she caught a handful of 
water, and dashed the cold drops over her ho! 
face, and dried it on her handkerchief; but 
two red spots remain on her cheeks that are 
not often seen there, and a strange glitter in 
her eyes that is quite unusual to them. 

She turns towards the mignonette-bed, and, 
clutching the iron railing, bows her forehead 
upon it, as if suffering severe mental agony. 

“Great. Heaven! what is going to happen? 
George Stewart here!” 

She stands immovable, with bowed head, 
for some minutes. 

“When will he arrive? How amI to know? 
I must get away from The Willows before he 
comes. Will he recognise me after all these 
years, and with this snow-white hair? He 
wil know me. I was Lady Lyle then!” 

“Here, mammy, darling, where are you?” 
cries the voice of Lord Lyle, as a crackling 
among the bushes announces his approach. 

Lord Lyle dearly loved to tease his very 
youthful-looking stepmother by calling her 
mammy. 

The lady straightens herself, and, with one 
hand still om the railing, turns her face to- 
wards where the voice comes from. There “is 
a. forced smile upon her lips. 

“Ah! here you are, at the shrine of re- 
pentanoe, as usual! How many times a day 
do you make a pilgrimage to this mignonette- 
bed?” 


“T love thie old-fashioned garden, 
With its old fruit-laden trees, 
And ite sheafs of great moss roses 
Swinging in the summer breeze. 
T love the old gabled cottage, 
With its windows under the eaves, 
And that fair face in its setting 
Of shimmering ivy leaves. 
Up from the new-mown mendows 
Comes a whiff of sweet hay to me, 
Where I am waiting for thee, Mignonette, 
Sweet Mignonette, for thee ; 
Sweet Mignonette, 
Sweet Mignonette, 
Sweet Mignonette for thee!” 
The young man sings in a clear, sweet fal- 
setto, and seems to enjoy his own performance 
better than his hearer enjoys it. 

“Why didn’t you stay and keep Mrs. Mel- 
lish company?” Lady Lyle aske, presently, 
her stepson’s intrusion at that moment being 
very dististeful. 

“Because she won't have me. She says 
she is tired of men, and wants you. Mrs. 
| Mellish is ransacking your flowers, and she'll 
| turn all your curios over if you don’t go in.” 
‘Oh, Jack, what a torment you are!” Lady 
Lyle says, as she picks up her hat and ¢uras 
to go towards the house. 

“What have I done, mammy, dear?” Jack 





pretty, plump, stylish, laughing Mrs. Mellish.! calls after her, but, receiving no answer, 


ae 





lady Lyle diganbeanw behind. what looked! ud 





















































; en thie * 3; while in the 

room Li Lyle is. assuring 
‘Visitor Low delighted she is to 
‘and pretty, shallow . Mellish is 
s in raptures. over the many beautiful 
ga for. which The Willows is famous. 

All qresents from the dead and thé ob- 
Sebi!” the fair hostess explains, with a regret- 

/ at 6 Then the conversation drifted, to the 
©) Healey, Regatta. 

F i oh “And aT coolly cannot make time to a 
fe day or two with us on the hovse-boat, 
i. gear?” Mrs. Mellish pleads. 

“Tm afraid not, dear. Business cal’s me 
to Paris shortly. I am not quite sure whether 
I go this week or not. If the Regatta comes 
off | before I go, I shall, be delighted to avail 
myself of your invitation, and visit your 
charming river residence,” } 

“Thanks; And are. you really going to 
rere 4 ; a 

“T ex so.” 

“We ral miss you-greatly, dear! I have 
taken such a fancy-to+ you that the Regatta, 
dearly as I love the water, will lose all in- 
terest and charm for me if you go away.” 

“ What a@ flafteret'-you are, Mrs. Mellishy!” 

“Not at- all,-dear. You are so diffzrent 
from the people’ T’ met every day. Your 
tastes are so. different; you enjoy life so 

dy,” Mrs: Mellish answers, gushingly. - 

“Well, I haye drained the wine of life to 
regs,” Lady Ly‘e answers, as she 
lene: book in her chair, letting her white lids 
and ber long, dark lashes droop over her beau- 
tiful eyes. 








“What a eonirast between her brows and 
lashe# and hér long, wiiite hair! What. is the 
secret. of thig woman's life?” Mrs. Me'lish 


thinks. Aloud, she says, with a smile that 
shows ber preity teeth— 

“I do hope you will not go away before the 
Regatta! I-shall be disappointed if you do.” 

“YT have been altering a dress for the occa- 
sion. T have severa] handsome dressea since— 
before Lord Ly v's death, that require alter- 
ing. I shall always wear black,” she said, 
regretfully, “‘except on rare occasions—like 
the Regatta; when I sometimes lay it aside.” 

“Your ideas of dress are quite original. 1 
suppose this one will be charmingly unique?” 

“Ah, that ‘is my secret!” Lady Lyle an- 
swers, With a meaning amile. ~ 

“Don't tell anybody, then!” Mrs.’ Mellish 
answers. 

“What is this I hear about Hazel Hol- 
low?” 

“Oh, T have sent them an invite.” 

“Lord Ly’e told me that he had persuaded 
you to invite them to the house-boat féte.” 

“Yes, Jack partly influenced me. Still, I 
cannot see how I could very well do otherwise, 
We are anchored so near their boat-house. 1 
cannot imagine why Jack was so anxious to 
persuade me to ask them, or why he interests 
himself im them at all! I don’t wonder at 
peope thinking that he must be smitten with 
one of these girls. So absurd of him! Don’t 
you think so?” : 

* There’s & lot of men coming down—guards- 
men.and other fast fellows. Possibly Lord 
Lyle thinks that the Misses Prodgers will 
amuse his friends by their originality!” 

“Eb bien, my dear! It.is something to be 
rich. .In Englaud you are nothing unless you 
are rich. It is not everybody who has an 
uncle or a fairy godfather at the gold dig- 
gings.” 

* Well, no. The Hazel Hollow 
been very fortunate. 
godfather.” 

“Well, tata, dear; yon imust promise, not 
to leave us before the Regatta.” 

Lady Lyle langhs softly, but does not ‘give 
het'-voluble itiend the desired promise ‘as shé 
follows “her, out to her carriage. : 
At parting they kiss and clasp each other’s 


p'e have 
They really Mod @ fairy 
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hands fervently, as though they were the 
dearest friends on earth. 

But the smile fedeg from Lady Lyle’s face 
ds sho stands on the portico steps watching 
the receding brougham. 

“J hate ‘her—I hate her!: She is always 
trying to look me through and ang? on ‘ 

Apd, with an evil expression upon her hand- 
some face, she re-enters the house. 


{The conclusion of this interesting novelette 
of love and adventure. will appear next_week,) 








WHAT IS THE SECRET? 


What ia the imagical quality that. makes 
one woman infinitely more ~ fascinating 
than another, and draws the opposite sex: in 
whatever sphere she moves, though sbe may be 
neither beautiful, witty nor talented? She 
might call it individuality, others might term 
it her, personality, but it is really her attitude 
of mind. It is in those moments when a 
Woman is thost indifferent, most independent, 
most herself; it is when she is making least 
effort’ to be so that she is most attractive: -- 

Some women are born with this calm in- 
difference, this absolute independence that 
draws men as the magnet draws needles. 
It. is when a woman is doing something and 
doing it well, and when her heart is elsewhere 
than on Wer sleeve, that she is most fascinat- 
ing. It is not the fact that she can accomplish 
the thing, but that she is self-sufficient and 
does not need the attentions of men that makes 


ther most attractive. A woman is most 
interesting when she is alone and absolutely 
herself. Directly a miun appears she throws 


aside the work she is doing and strives to make 
herself attractive, thereby destroying much ot 


to think he is about.the only interesting item 
in her little life.. A man quickly wearies of a 
womah whose only diversion. is himgelf. He 
neeils the impetus of rivalry 
follow her she becomes the better worth 
pursuing. On her side, the woman who strives 
too openly to. please lacks that wonderful 
thing, poise aid repose; vhe .is invariably 
self-conscious, and is always considering what 
she will do and-what she will say in order to 
appear most attractive. 

When a woman is in love she is possibly 
more attractive than at any other time. The 
woman who in the usaat course of things lacks 
charm, or at any rate that fascination which 
draws no Jack of admirers io her feet, trebles 
her attractive powers’ when’ she Joves and 
spends her life in loving, passionately and 
without reserve. ; 











A MIGRANT’S MESSAGE 
Canst thou not tarry 
To carry 
A message, dear Robin, for me? 
Just for a second— 
Full reckoned— 
The token I’m sending by thee! 


Stay thy swift speeding! 
Unheeding ‘ 

The beauties that lie by the way; 
Nay, thou art checkless, ; 
And reckless 


Of orange bloom scenting the day. 


Tropic confecting 

Lejecting, 

Thon cleaveth the azure afar, 

For thou art straining, 

And gaining 

Where cherry and apple blooms are! 


Oh, please, as you wander 

Up yonder, 

To fair Daphne this message attune— 
That her‘ lover is dreaming ; 
And scheming 








For a wedding-trip early in June! 


the charm. She. places herself in a receptive | 
instead of an aggressive attitude, and begins | 


. | 
If other men | 


‘in those of the same class, 


ee 
eee, 


Gems 

| Maw is oniy miserable so far as he thinks 
himself so. 

Some folks smile--an@; then their face 4 
back like a spring lock. 

Heatru is the setond blessing that w: 
tals are capable of; a blessing that money 
not buy. 

Da.iperate with caution, but act with dec) 
sion ;, yield with graciousness, but Oppose with 
firmness, 

Att the acts of @ man inscribe themselves jj, 
the memories of his’ feRows, and in bis oy; 
manners and face; ; 

Ty you would hit the target, aim a Jil 
above it, Every. arrow that flies feels | 
attraction of earth. 

Ovr business undoubtedly not. to. ge 
what-lies dimly at a distance, but to do wh 
lies clearly at hand. 


AS in the smallest fountain is seen they 
fiecied heavens, so’ or the humblest life «. 
may see the mirror Christ. 


Tue better you are the better you ougit to 
be, especially in charity to those who are with 
out thy protecting influence of good 

Keven thoughts are keys. that unlock the doo 
of the heart to evil ways, and noble thonghis 
are wings that bear us to nobler deeds. 


THoss' who disbelieve in virtue, because 
man has never been found perfect, might as 
reasonably deny the sum because it is not 
al waysnoon, 


ior. 


Cay 





‘THE VOICES OF ANIMALS 

It does nof seem possible that we shi 
ever be able to comprehend the languagé df 
animals, but it is ‘imteresting to note the 
variety of their voices. 

In the mammalia the general structure of 
the larynx is like that of man, the power 
and character of the sound depending on 
the different degrees of development of the 
voou-ehords, and the peculiarity of stractue 
of the vocal organs. ‘ The timbre, or quality, 
of the voice is remarkably distinct in the 
different classes of. animals, and alse varie? 
Lions and tigers, 
with their magnitude of chest, make a roal 
that fills the ear with a‘ senveé of ‘horror, the 
depth of voice giving to the mind the idea 
of an enormous, being. 

The horse neighs in a descent on the 
chromatic scale without. eyen omitting 4 
semi-tone, being one of the most musically 
voiced of animals. 

The ass brays in a perfect octave, and on¢ 
of its ejaculations his been copied by Haydn 
in his seventy-sixth quartet with great success. 

The bark of the dog is an instance of a voice 
acquired by domestication, .much as the 
trotting of a horse is an acquired movement. 

ape produces an 6xact octave of musical 
sounds, ascending and descending the scales 
by half tones, so that perhaps it alone of brute 
animals may be said to sing. ' 

The howling, oy preaching, monkey of South 
America has a yoice that can be heard for 
two miles. : 

The giraffe and the armadillo, are voiceless, 
with no vocal chords, ; 

The chirp of the long-eared bat is said to be 
the most acute sound produced by any animal, 
and only five out of six persons can bear it 

In reptiles the larynx is in a rudimentaty 
condition. 4 

The crocodiles and caymen make a feeble, 





rearing sound, 


One kind of frog has a sound-bag, evidently 
acting as & resonance chamber, on each side 
of its mouth, P 

The tortoise give a mere anuffling sound. 

Snakes have no vocal chords, but protuce 
a hissing, by expulsion of air through We 
narrow opening ‘of the glottis 





Most fishes are mute. 
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Facetize 


© Puswexct is the mother of good luck, and 
eucoess is the grandchild. ~ 

Parapoxicst, but true: When a carpenter 
goes on 2 strike he doesn’t use his hammer. 

Sous men would think they were cheated if 
they bad the mumps lighter than their neigh- 
hours. , 

Tae men who ‘couldn't fill the office better 
than the man-appointed has yet to be born in 
a great ré public. 

“Is he really your rival?”  “ Yes.” 
“Qreat Scott! If I had a rival that looked 
like that, do you. know what. I would do?” 


“No.” “Td give up. the girl.” 
“Mx Juck,” exelaimed an ont-at-heels 
gentleman, ‘is so. atroeiously bad that 1 be- 


eve if 1 were to invest in some soap, washing 
would go out of fashion to-morrow.” 

Don’t ask the returned vacationist how 
waty fisk he caught. It is wrong to encou- 
rage falvification, ‘and you know you .wouldn’t 
believe him, no matter what he said. 

Mama (examining the proof of her little 
diughter’s photograph) ; “‘ Gracie, why didn’t 
you bmile?” “Gracie (six years old, with an 
injured air): “I did, mamma; but the man 
didn’t put it down,” 

Mr. Bouertiovs;: ‘!Oh, I like to sit by you, 
Miss Bell.” Miss Bell (who is exclusive): 
‘And so do I.” Mr. Bumptious (puzzled for 


die moment) : .“ But—er--how’s that?” Miss 
Bell; “I like to sit by myself.” 
‘fT am very old,” said the veteran, “and I 


dave seen many a fight.” . “ Did you bear arms 
in eighteen hundred and thirty?” asked the 
boy. “No, my boy,” returned the old man; 
“it was just the other way. Arms bore 
me.” 


Somrsc pr sep little Augustus two toys, 
“T will give this one to my «lear little sister,” 
i: said, showing the largest. “ Becanse it 
is the prettiest?” said: his delighted mamma. 
“No,” he replied, without hesitation, “ be- 
cause it’s broken.” : 


“I stoop on the corner during that wind 
and laughed and laughed to see hate blown off 
and umbrellas turned inside out,” said Binks. 
“In fact, 1 should have been there laughing 
yet-if my own hat had not gone when my um- 
brella was turned inside out. Then I swore.” 


“Tet,” mused the simple fellow, spelling out 
the word on a window of the restaurant, 
“that’s ice--On, that’s om, of course, parle. 
%h, that’s talk, and, of course, the other 
word's French. French talk on ice! Wish I 
inderstood it—always heard it was pretty 
warm. 


lirtiz Jounxy:: “That young man who 
cames to see. you must be pretty poor com- 
pany. He hasn’b. any sense of - humour.” 
Mister: |“ Why do you think so?” Little 
Johnny : “I told him all about the funny way 
you rush about and bang the doors when you 
aes = bit of a ‘temper, and be didn’t laugh 
1 On. 
Sis: “Did you! get my love letter this 
morning?” He: “Yes; but when the post: 
msn told me he had a letter for me I thaught 
* was from Jack Borroughs.” "She: “You did 
hot expect to hear from me, did you?” He; 
hg and Jack promised to send me a: dollar 
sewed ee I tell you I was mad for a minute 
or two 
*Bacx! Back” shouted Castro, as the 
diuntles: little army of foreigners attempted 
ty fisembark. In the offing the forms of the 
Warships of the different ‘nations loomed 
y curbegtf “You cannot land,” declared the 
Mk ae Sonth Atmerican. “J wish it dis- 
ae understood that I retain all dramatic 
historical rights in this incident.” 
Wk the army-of writers, rowing moodily 
to their despatch boats, threaten all sorts 





_ Farver Tonnies: “I heard that 
in Aasiralia was coining money.’ 
Hayes: “He was, unti! the 


50n 
Farmer 
police got too 


your 


sharp for him.’ 
| Waar & remarkable violinist, and only 
eignt years oid!” Mr. Bloke > “ Very remark 


The 





able, mdeed. little girl has “improve 
greatly since I heard her twelve years ago. 
Mrs 
the head. It rained’ in torrents as she lett 
church on Sunday. morning without an um- 
brella. “ How irrigating this is!’ she cried. 
“An, John,” she said, just before the 


marriage. “I fear 'm“fot worthy of you 
You are such w good man.” “ Never mind ¢hat, 
Martha, I'll change all that after the wed- 
ding.” 


THE first, thing a man does on reaching th 
rural regions is to loudly rhapsodise over the 
beauty and purity of wntrammelled Nature. 
The next is to start back to town, “ wher 
there is some fun going on.” 

Boarpyr (heatedly to landlady): “Madam, 
I have just found one of the blackest of hairs 
in my soup. This is outrageous!”. Land 
lady .(snappishly): “Ob, outrageous, is it’ 

Vell, if you think I’m going to. hire a red 
headed cook just to suit your taste you're mis- 
taken.” 


“J prpx’r know. yo’ could read, Bre’r 
Downey.” Downey’ (apparently much inte- 
rested in his paper): * Oh, yes, I’se read eber 
since I wuz er boy.” “Den how comes it dat 
you’se readin’ dat paper upside down?” ‘I 
always reads dat way, Bre’r Downey, den I’se 
get at de bottom of de facts without habing ter 
read down de whole column.” 

Tun American had just told the English- 
man a joke. The latter did not laugh. “I 
suppose,’ said the American, sarcastica‘ly, 
“that you will ‘see the ‘point of that joke 
about’ the day after to-morrow, end laugh 
then.’ “My dear boy,” drawled the English- 
man, “I saw the point of that joke and laughed 
at it four years ago when I was im India.’ 

Focas;: “.There’s nothing so delicious in 
the world as to reach ont of bed in the morning 
to ring for your valet to come and dress you.” 
Brown ; “Have you a valet?” Foggs: “No, 
but I have a bell.” Brown; “ But what good 
does it do you to ring it? No valet will come 
im response.”. Foggs: “ That's just the most 
delectable part of it. As the valet doesn’t 
come, you don’t have to get up.” 

Gnurrin called the other day on the girl that 
refused him last, taking with him a selection of 
buttenless shirts, and so forth. “ Whatever 
are these for, Mr. Griffin?” asked the damsel. 
“Why,” said Griffin, “you promised you'd be 
a sister to mé, and my sisters always mend my 
things for me, don’t you know’’’. But she 
didn’t. know, and she told Griffin se; and now 
he’s putting it about everywhere that she didn’t 
falfil her contract. 

“ Wern, Penn,” said Hannibal, surveying 
the room critically, “ you have mighty snug 
quarters here for a bachelor, I must say— 
books, papers, photographs of pretty girls— 
stunners, too. Hello! here’s a scrap-book!” 
(Examines, and turns to Penn with a look of 
disgust.) “Oh, I say, it can’t be possible that 
you lanzh at these so-called humorous para- 
graphs’ “Excuse me,” replied Penn, 
coldly. “You are unjust. I write them. I 
do not read ther.” 4 

Farmer (to. medical men): “If you get out 
my way, doctor, any time, T wish you'd stop 
and gee my wife. She says she ain’t feeling 
well,” Physician: “What are some of her 
symptonis?’ Farmér: “I dunno. This morn- 
ing, after she had milked the cows, and fed 
the pigs, and got breakfast for the labourers, 
and washed the dishes, and built a fire under 
the copper in the wash-house, and done a few 
odd jobs dbout tho house, she complained of 
feeling tiredJike. I sbouldn’t be surprised if 
hor blood was’out of order, T fancy she needs 
a dose of medicine.” 


MALsrRor sometimes hits the nail on, 














Mus. Franacan: “I want a pair of shoes 
. Ba 1 . aa 4 ¥ 4 
for my boy.” Salesman ; Prenth .. kid) 
maam’?” “No, sir, Trish kid.” je 

“ Hasn’r 
regular position 
“What is it? 


that | 
vel?” *& Oh, 
“ Recumbent.” 


Where do 


yes, . indeed.” 


” 


HUSBAND you want to gol 


e: “Oh, I don’t know—anywhere where 
I can spend money.” “But. T'thought you 
wanted a change 
THERE was a scniptor named Phidias, 
Whose statues were perf tly ideaus } 
He made Apt rodit 
Without any nighfie, 
And so shocked the ultra-fastidious 
Ymast: “Why dces that fellow walk on 
the railway?, The irain might come along 
and kill him.” Crimsonbeak: “Yes; but J 
suppose the poor fellow is ¢ fraid of the 


automobiles.” 

Jupy: “ Will ye give mo yer 
Dinnis, thot ye'll love me foriver?’’ Dennis: 
“Sure, an’ Or'd like to do thot same, Judy, 
but Oi'm hardly of the opinion thot Oi’ll last 
us long as that.” 


“Dean boy, 
’ 


promise, 


j it true that you have dis- 
charged .your valet?” “Ya-as, the doosid 
‘;coundrel was too dem’d fresh! When I took 
him out with me he managed to make people 


think he was the mastah and I was the Man, 
baw Jove!” 


“Tr’s a 
man. “F 
through ec 
Stang cn my 


Aunt Kate,” said the young 
r says he will pay my way 
liege, but after that TU Have to 
own merits.” “Let us hope it 


fact, 
the 


will not he bad as that, Rodney,” sooth- 
ingly replied his elderly tive. 
An old man was on the witness stand, 
and was being cross-examined by the 
lawyer, “You say you are a doctor?” 
| “Yes, sir, yes, sir.’ ‘What kind of @ 
doctor?” “I make ‘intment, sir.” “And 
what is your dintment good for?” “It’s 


1 the head ‘to strengthen the 
what effect would it have if 
some of it on my head?” 
We must have something 


good to rub « 
mind.” “Oh! 
you were to rub 
* None at all, sir. 
to start with. 
Scxoot ‘1s 1950..—Teacher (to a newly- 
arrived pupil) : “Have you your vaccination 
certificate with you?” “ Yes, sir.” “Have you 
been vaccinated: with the cholera bacillus?” 
“ Yee, sir.” Have you a written certificate thaé 
you have been made immune from whoopmg 
cough, measles, and secarlatina?” “Yes, 
sir.” “Will, you promise never to use the 
socoge and slate pencil of your neighbour? + 
“Yes, sir.” “Are you willing that at least 
once every week all your books ‘« .horoughl 
fumigated with sulphur and your clothes be 
disinfected with mercuric bich! * oF 








loride ? 

“Very well, then, as you possess all 
the necessary protective measures prescribed 
by our modern hygienic requirements you may 
mount over that wire enclosure and take yon- 
der isolated. aluminium seat and mey begin 
your lessons.” 

Nov an Iwpropaste Story.-— What's the 
matter, old man?” he said, as they met the 
morning after: “Yow look blue.” “T feel 
blue.” “But last night you were the jolliest 
of theparty!” “1 felt jolly.” “You acted 
like a boy just let out of school.” “I felt like 
one.” «You said your wife had gone away 
for the first time for three years, and there 
wasn’t any ove to say a word if you went 
home.and kicked over the mantel clock.” “I 
remember it.” “ You said that if you stayed 
out wntil four o'clock there was no one to look 
at you reproachfully and sigh and make you 
feel mean.” “Yes, and I stayed out until 
four o'clock, didn’t 1?” “You certainly 
did.” “And I gave an Indian war whoop on 
the doorstep.” “Yes, and you sang a verse 
from 2 comic opera song, and, you tried to 
dance a clog.” “And my wife had missed 
the train. Now go away and leave mie,” 


sir.” 
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KIT 


By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Author of “Unseen Fires,” “ Woman Against Woman,” “Her Mistake, etc., ete. 
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OHAPTER XI. 
ATE, come here!” 
Sybil Leith was sitting at- her 
} wriling-table, ostensibly engaged 
| m some letters, but, for the last 
= ten minutes, she had been giving 
the whole of ber attention to the 
girl's ficure sitting by the window, with a 
heap of soft muslin on her lap, which she was 
framing into some dainty fichus and bows. 

Kit looked round with a start; she had 
been lost in thought. She rose immediately, 
just a tiny fiush on her cheek. 

“Yes, Miss Sybil,” she said, standing obe- 
diently by the table. 

“Kate,” Sybil Leith said, meditatively, 
“do you know you are a very mysterious 
person’ You have been sitting in that chair 
for the last hour, and you have been smiling 
to yourself all the time.” 

“Have 1?” Kit said, hurriedly, the colour 
deepening in her cheeks. 

“You have most certainly.” Sybil nodded 
her head. “ Now, I am curicus. I want 
to know what nice thoughts you had to make 
you smile so happily.” 

Kit was silent an instant 

“T did not know I was smiling,” she an- 
swered, a little hurriedly ; “and—and I don’t 
remember my thoughts. I must have been 
dreaming ; I have days of dreams sometimes.” 

“They must be very sweet and pretty, 
then,” Sybil said, smiling as she spoke. 
“ What.a shame to disturb you; but, after 
al). I do want to speak to you, so I should 
have had to wake you up. Kate, how would 
you like to leave me?” ° 

Kit put out her hand with a gesture that 
was as honest as it was involuntary, 

“Oh, why do you say such a thing?” she 
said, her voice surprised and alarmed. 

Sybil put out her hand. 

“Dear Kate,” she said, gently, “it does 
sound an unkind thing, but-—-—” She paused, 
and Kit stood, saying nothing 

“T am thinking of your future, dear,” Sybil 
said, when she spoke. “You see, 1 have 
grown so fond of you, Kate, and I want to 
take care of you as much as I can, and know 
you are happy and in a good home, and--——” 
Sybil paused again. “And, perhaps,” she 
stid, with a shy blush, “I—I shall not al- 
ways be here, you see, Kate, and——” 

Kit did not quite understand. All she 
knew was that the smile bad gone from her 
lips and out of her heart. 

This mere idea, this bare suggestion of her 
leaving Sybil Leith, was fraught with a 
sudden and bitter pam. Not only because of 
the pleasure her young mistress’s companion- 
ship gave her, but for another reason. Kit’s 
eyes went in dreamy thought to the picture 
of a garden at night—trees waving dark 
shadows in the moonlight; beyond and 
around, ontside the iron railings, the sound 
and hum of a busy world, but, inside, a para- 
dise of peace, of joy, of sympathy illimitable 

To go away she must leave all this. Ther 
must Be an end to those exquisite moments, 
an end to the hazy day-dreams that followed 
on them. 

A week had gone since that memorable 
evening when he had first followed her. What 
a week! To the girl’s imaginative mind it 
was a week filled to the brim with every sort 
ef poetical and ideal happiness. Thoughts, 
views, had been brought before her of which 
she, in her youth and ignorance, bad never 
dreamed ; life, that had been eo sad, so drear, 
so desolate, now stretched before her as some 
glorious picture that dazzled ther eyes and 
made her heart, thrill, 

She bad séen him every night; they sat 
and talked. He had talked, and she had lis-| 








| lips, and he had made her open her heart and 


| and kissed the little hands he held, just as 


| fall of thou 


tened, and then he had her shy soul from her 


speak as she had never spoken before, giving 
utterance to those thonghts that had been 
wont to come into her face and mystify poor 
Chris, being so far above him in every way. 

Kit. could not have remembered exactly all 
that had been said between them. She only 
knew that she lived through each day only 
for the evening to come when she could meet 
him again. 

He was like some strange knight of old, 
eager to range himself on the side of the weak 
and troubled ; he was so handsome, so gentle- 
voiced, so tender, and then he loved her. 
Had he not said it only last night, as they 
stood hand-in-hand just before they. parted? 
He had called her queen—a queen with star- 
like eyes; and then he had bent his head 


some courtier would kiss the hand of his 
sovereign. 

She had sat there alone long after he had 
gone, and she had held the hands he had 
kissed again and again to her lips, while her 
heart thrilled with the joy that dwelt within 
it. 

She was content, she was happy—happy 
and content in absolute innocénce and ignor 
ance. She did not even know his name; site 
knew nothing of his life; she knew no more 
than she learnt in those brief moments he 
spent with her ufider the trees, wooing the 
very soul of her soul from her by his tender 
voice and sweet, soft words. And now—now 
Sybil was speaking to her of leaving, of going 
away ! - ! 

Kit was awakened from her dreams as 
roughly as though some hand had thrown cold 
water upon her. 

She was bewildered for the moment; she 
could not arrange her thoughts, she could do 
nothing but stand silent and dismayed. 

Sybil Leith seemed to find nothing strange 
in the girls manner. She, too, had her mind 
t—-thought that was confusing 
when mixed with mundane matters. She 
wanted to say a good deal to Kit, but she 
found it a difficult matter to speak out al] she 
had to say. 

She tapped her pen on her blotting-pad, 
and lapsed into her thoughts, until she woke 
with a start to find Kit still standing waiting 
for her to speak. j 

“You must know, Kate,” she said, hur- 
riedly, “that I don’t want to lose ph ; but,” 
she began to-shake herself free of those be- 
wildering, confusing thoughts, “but, as I 
said just now, I want to be your true friend, 
and put selfishness all on one side. You have 

een with me very little more than a fort- 
night, Kate, but it has been time enough to 
learn what you really are. 1 am convinced 
you are not fit to be @ servant to me or to 
anyone:-~¥ou are, in fact, my equal. Your 
birth is as gentle as mine. You have be- 
trayed this fact in a thousand ways that have 
spoken to me far more than words!” 

The two girls were clasping ‘hands now. 
Kit found her lips would not speak the words 
she longed to utter. , 

“This being so, dear friend,” Sybil went 
on, hurriedly, “you can understand how eager 
I am to help you to a life more suited to you 
altogether—one in which you can find inde- 
pendence without humiliation. If—if things 
were going on with me as they have gone, 1 
would never suggest a change; but,” Sybil | 
stopped, with a blush, “things are not going | 
to be just as they have been, I will tell you 
of that directly. All I want to say to you 
now is to tell you I have found the very home 
for you—at least, I am sure you will like it. 
I have thought a great deal about you, Kate, 





lately, and two or three nights ago I spoke to 


an old aud very dear friend, the sort of ».. 
whom I knew would he able to help-me i, 


what I wanted; and just fancy, 
sooner had I said I wanted to find a pleas: 
home for « girl friend of mine than Siz Philip 
i iately declared he had been trying 4, 
find someone exactly like you to live with hig 
cousin, a dear old lady whom I know vow 
well, and of whom I am very fond, and the,” 
—Sybil wes full of her story, and had no: 
noticed that Kit’s hand had siolen away from 
that firm hold, and was hanging siraight by 
her side-—“ and then I told Sir Philip I would 
have a little chet with you, and then write bin 
what you said. 

“Tt would be a very pleasant life, I thing 
Kate ; you would have very litile to do. 1 
Milborough really wants a companion to si 
with her, drive with her, go to misic with 
her, and be genial and interesting. She would 
give you fifty pounds a-year, and you coulj 
go at once ; but if you would rather not legys 
me for a little while—well, I daresay we coulj 
manage to arrange all that.” 

Sybil finished with a smile. 

Kit tried to condense her thoughts, to be 
and seem quite at her ease. Poor child! th 
lesson of dissimulation was something she bad 
never had reason to study. She felt all at once 
as though some great change were coming 
upon her. 

She possessed, as has been said, a natu 
that was sensitive to the highest degree, 
highly-strung with a nervous organisation that 
was capable of enduring much and suffering 
intensely. 

The imfluence of the last. week had been to 
cloud all these faculties, but now, brought 
face to face with something definite, som- 
thing that demanded action, not thought, he 
whole nature was roused. She did not quite 
know what to do, what to say, for the mo 
ment. Sybil misread her hesitation. 

“TI see,” she said, gently, “i have startled 
a You want to think quietly over what k 

ave said, and perhaps, when you know my 
news, Kate, it may help you in your dec- 
sion.” 

Sybil laughed very softly; then, with a 
glance at the photograph that stood before 
her, she seemed to gain courage. 

“Kate,” she said, and her face grew almost 
beautiful in this moment, “I want you to be 
very glad, for—for I am very, very happy. ! 
am going to be married, Kate, and I leve him 
with all my heart and soul!” F 

Kit lost all her own discomfort imme 
diately ; her face lighted up at once. Ab! 
could she not understand such words! 

“Oh! I am glad, so glad!” she said, and 
her voice was eloquent with this fact. “You 
know I am glad,” she said, coming 4 littl 
nearer to Sybil. us 

The other girl took Kit’s hand, and held t 
tightly, leaming her cheek on it. 

“J—I have not told you anything about tt, 
Kate, because I was not quite sure. I thought 
it, you know, but all was unsettled-—it was 
only last night ; and, oh; Kate! Kate! I dont 
know how I came home. 1T am sure mamma 
must have thought me mad; I danced uP 
stairs three at a time. I longed to be alone 
to think. You will know just how I teit some 
day, little Kate, when the same thing comes 
to you, and you learn what it is to love some 
ane as I love my Maurice!” , 

Kit bent down involuntarily and kissed Os 
lips of the flushed . speaker. Equality » 
been utterly established between them ast 
they were friends—friends in the trues, 
closest. sense, and something that spoke ™ 
both their hearts, though it found no yong 
their words, linked them together closer 4 
day than they had ever been efore. 9” Svhit 

* Shall I tell you all about it, Kate!” Sy 


rose from her chair, and, twisting her arms i 


about Kit’s waist, walked with Ser oe 
window. “It was at the Duchess’s ball. 3 


know now why I wanted to look my VON | 


very best—but I always want that when 
know I am going to see him. We 
dance. He camnot dance just now ; hed 





ed 





did not 1 
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Kit gave @ little start, and Sybil hastened 
to reassure her. “Oh! not a cripple; he is 
only lame for the moment. He hurt his | 
three years ago when he was so. brave, an 
was such a hero out in that horrible Africa, 







ilmost - and, of course, it is never very strong, so that 
to be he has to be yery careful. The least thing 
py. 3 wakes it bad. That is why he is lame now ; 
e him he had a slight accident the other day—1 
| don’t quite know what it was; but, at any 
imme: rate, he is better now, and when—when he 
Ah! | belongs.to me, I shall be very strict with him, 
and see that he takés care of himself, as he 
, and ought to do. When he belongs to me!” 
“ You Sybil repeats, laying her head on Kit’s shoul- 
little der, and lapsing for a moment into happy 
¥ dreamt thoughts. “How sweet it sounds! 
eld it You must like my Maurice. Kate, you must 
promise to like him; he is. so handsome, such 

ut it, an honest, noble face!” 
ought Kit said nothing ; she was trembling a little 
pair —why she could not have told. She felt as 
on one ieels when some danger is imminent, a 
yes danger one knows but cannot avoid. She was 
pad conscious of a cold sensation that was some- 


de thing she had never experienced before. She 
pa om Be little closer to Sybil; the contact of 

this happy, sympathetic creature did her good, 
Still, all was confuséd, uncertain, and strange 
in her; she was like one in a dream, and yet 










d the the lived acute) i 
. a y. Sybil spoke on softly, 
me = her little love-story in a delieate, shy 
raest, My 
a te And now you se@, Kate, dear, why Iam 
nt in *0 anxious to do something for you, for I shall 
. Married so soon. He—he. says ‘he cannot 
wait longer than August, and I am glad to do 
sybit all he wants, and I should be so happy and 





ad if I could know you would be in some 
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. the 04 mo home You will think over all I have 

You tad Lady Mil is a sweet old woman, 

very. and when you see Philip you will adore 

a} Ren, he is one of the best men in the world. 

| ) Neuember, dear, if you woukt like to stay. 
sd wk Mme unt ili—until go, why—--” 
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MAURICE MONTGOMERY RETURNED TO SYBIL WITH A NEW LIE ON 





Kit found her voice. 

“Yes, yes; let me stay a little longer. You 
know I will «o all you say—how could | re- 
fuse you? You have been my first friend, my 

1 friend, but I want to be with you a 
little longer—if I may!” 

Sybil was deeply touched. 

“And so you shall, dear,” she answered, 
kissing the delicate face beside her, “so you 
shall—not as my maid, but as my little com- 
panion and my friend. Only, Kate,” with a 
shy laugh, “you must promise not to be too 
much bored with me, for I expect you will 
hear nothing but Maurice, Maurice, Maurice 
all day long.” 

Kit laughed, but her mind was stili full of 
this vague premonition of trouble, and for the 
first time a sort of thought touched her that 
perhaps this wonderful pos gas which had 
come so unexpectedly, and which she was 
cherishing so dearly, was something that 
should not have been. She scarcely knew in 
this moment what to think, how to sort and 
frame the ideas that were crowding her brain. 

Sybil talked on, All was so wonderful, so 
beautiful to her, and Kit understood so well 
and was so full of sympathy. She knew no 
one to whom she could have spoken all this 
as well as to Kit. 

“So that is settled. I will write to Lad 
Milborough myself, and to-morrow we will 
drive and see her. I am sure to have a spare 
hour,” this with her ready blush, “and I shall 
introduce- you as my deer friend whom I 
have known only a short time, yet whom 1 
love already as though I bad known you years 
—do I-not trust you with my most precious 
secrets? I know you will guard them, and 
some day, perhaps, you will have your secrets 
to tell me—and then——~” Sybil kissed hit 
again, and then danced back to her writing- 
table. “How lazy I am; I can do nothing 
to-day, and I must finish these letters!” 

She took up ber pen, while Kit stood rooted 
to the ground; a pang of pain and remorse 
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AND ANGER IN HIS HEART. 


had suddenly seized her—Sybil’s innocent, 
laughing words had all at once stabbed her, 
Had she not already a secret which she did 
not share—which she must not share, for hp 
had said she must be silent? He had nob 
wanted anyone but their two selves to enter 
their dream world—for a time, at least. 

“Let us live apart and out of the world, we 
two, little one,” he had said; “what do we 
want with others? They will only spoil our 
happiness; they will not understand ous 
thoughts and dreams!” 

And she had agreed to all he said, for eve 
word he uttered had a separate beauty a 
significance to her. She had not questioned 
or tried to ponder on his meaning. To her ig 
was only that he spoke poems that harmonised 
with the silver moonlight and the soft summer 
night breeze; but now the poetry was gone 
and she knew, looking at facts with her grea 
true, honest heart, thet there was a jarring 
note in the melody that had lived in her earg 
through the past week, @ dark, small cloud 
on the brilliancy of her horizon. If Sybil 
could give her such unlimited confidence, 
ought not she, in return—she who owed 86 
much to this gentle, sweet-natured girl— 
ought not she to make -her confidence, © 
speak out her story, too? 

She stood there, troubled, restless; the 
peace broken, the dream dispelled. 

Sybil looked up from her writing. 

“Go and put on your hat, Kate. We will 
go out egittien, you and I. I must just run 
to mamma for a moment ; I have forgotten am 
address I want. We will go and sit in the 


Square. He—he is not coming till late thig 
afternoon.” She was moving away when a 


sudden thought came to her. “‘See-—here ie 
his picture, No, don’t look at it until I am 
gone. It has always stood there, bat I don't 
think you have ever noticed it. Yo. under- 
stand now, Kate, why I always like to dust 
this table myself. I shall be ‘back—direotly. 
Study him well,” Sybil put her head round 
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the door, “and then tell me if you don’t think 
him the most beautiful man in all the world.” 

Kit sent her a smile, and with a wave of ber 
hand Sybil Leith disappeared. 

Left to herself, Kit stood and gave way for 
@ moment to\this confused trouble of thought 
that burdened her. She held the picture Sybil 
had given her listlessiy in her hand. 

All at once it cime to her with a sort of 
weariness that there were worse things to 
meet with in the world than a bitter tongue 
and dependence. 

She had suffered much and often when she 

been beneath her aunt’s roof; still, there 
had been something in the life which seemed 
to her now to be gone from her for ever—a 
joyousness, a delight in mere existence which 
beautified everything. 
The new, sweet 


dreamy, subtle, not invigorating, and then it 
was broken already. 

She felt she was untrue to Sybil, and that 
was horrible to her. She felt she had done 
something wrong, though how, why, or in 
what way she could not define. She only 
knew ske was troubled and confused, and that 
even the joy that she had been counting on 
in the evening had diminished till it seemed 
Zeeble and poor. 

She gave a sigh. . Events had crowded upon 
her so quickly, and ber young life had been 
wont to run in so simple a fashion, never 
changing, never growing less or bigger, that 
she felt, herself overwhelmed by circumstances. 

Of only one thing she felt certain in this 
moment of conflicting emotions and thoughts, 
and that was her great delight in Sybil’s hap- 
piness. She had responded to the friendship 
and sympathy offered to her as a flower smiles 
under the influence of the sun. As long as 
life ran in hor veins she would never cease to 
remember ail thaé Sybil had given ther, all 
x» that she had received from the more fortunate 
™ girl’s hands, 

She brusked her hair back from her hot 
* “brow, and gave a deep, involuntary sigh. The 
atrange presence of evil and sorrow was heavy 
nm her, 

1, it. must have been this alone that sustained 
er asshe at last bent her head to gaze upon 

g picture she held in her hand, this alone 
gave her strength to Jet her eyes rest on 
“face of the man who.had woven such a 
of words,and thoughts. into her life 
ing’ the past week—the false, handsome 
al who ‘had won the heart from her 
5 the while he was uttering the same 
false. vows to the girl who was to be his wife, 
the girl who was now her best and dearest 
¢ 





riend | 

When Sybil- Leith re-entered her room she 
found. her lover's portrait. replaced on the 
table, and Kit gone; and there was no sign—- 
nothing to tell her that the little tragedy of 
agitl’s. broken heart and faith had been 
enacted there during her absence 





CHAPTER Xi. 


Sybil and Kit did-not meet again until the 
next day. Lady Grace's maid waited on Miss 
Leith, and announced, in tones of subdued 
indignation, that’ Lowe was ill with a head- 
ache, and had gone to bed. 

Sybil was full of sympathy. 

.“T thought she looked very pale this morn- 

ing,” she said, and then, still further in- 

creasing the maid’s indignation, she insisted on 

a up the stairs to Bit’s room, only to find 

door locked, and to receive no answer to 
her geile tap on the panel. 
She Waited a few moments; then, thinking 

Kit was in all ability fast asleep, she stole 
, downstairs age feeling sad tor the moment 

in the midst ¢ happiness. 

The sadues@fuve way, however, to a blush 
nd bmile as her lover was. announced and 
entered the room, followed by Sir Philip Des- 
mond, who, as Maurice Monigome old 

» Giend and soi disant guardian, came at once 





appiness of the past week | 
had been of a different sort, something potent, | 


“ear it would have been easy to sée that his 





to do homage to the girl who was to become 
the young man’s wife. 

Philip Desmond was, in truth, only too 
delighted with such an errand. He had 
known Sybil well for some time, and liked her 
extremely 

His congratalations rang with sincerity. 
Che influence of a pure, sweet woman such as 
Sybil was the one thing in all the world to 
work absolute good in Maurice, for, deeply 
as he liked him, there were many things in 
le young man which jarred on and pained 
1e elder considerably 
Sir Georve and Lady Grace had, strange te 
relate, given a hearty consent to the engage 
ment and speedy marriage. Strange in the 
sense that Captain Montgomery was a poor 
man, and the god of the Leiths was money ; 
but Maurice had exercised his power of fas 
cination over Lady Grace to a most wonderful 
degree, and so. the course of the young 
people's love was made very smooth for them 
In consequence. 

It was a sinal) family dinner, 
had. been included at 
wish. 

Looking: very closely at Captain _Mont- 
gomery, it might have been remarked that lus 
habitual. self-satisfied expression was absent 
from his handsome face, and that there was a 
restlessness, « hurried sort of eagerness, in his 
eyes which did not accord exactly with the 
contentment that his prosent success should 
have most certainly produced. He laughed 
and chatted with as much apparent ease 
ever; but to a most discriminating eye and 
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in which Philip 


Maurice's particular 


as 


gaiety and ease were by no méans as natural as 
they might have been. Fortunately for him, 
there was no such eye and éar present. He sat 
beside Sybil, who was too happy to renliss 
anything except his presence, and Sir Philip 
had to give his closest and most earnest at- 
tention to Lady Grace’s conversation, which 
was. usually ofa most engrossing and weari 
some description. 

After dinner, Maurice did not remain to 
smoke with Sir Philip and his: fature father- 
in-law ; he made his way to the drawing-room, 
and Sybil weloomed him with a tendér smile 
and another deep blush. 

He drew her. into the conservatory, out of 
sight of Lady Grace’s head, and there, behifd 
the big palms and amid the’ rich mass of 
flowers, he put his arm about her and kissed 
her, saying some soft words which came to his 
lips so fluently and meant so little. All at 
once he gave a start. f 

“J am the most remiss of men!” he said. 
“Imagine that I should, after all, have for- 
gotten jit, when it has occupied my thoughts 
all day!” heal 

“Forgotten what, dear?’ Sybil said, nest- 
ling close to him. 

He kissed her again. : 

“Something I am going to give you—a tiny, 
humble pledge of my affection for you. 1 wil! 
go and get it at once!” 

Sybil held him back. 

‘Phere is no need, darling. 1 have you; ! 
do not want your present now!” 

He laughed. 

“ Ahi but I want you to have it, my dear 
little Sybil. I-put it out on my tablo on pur- 
pose ‘to bring it to-you to-night, and I cannot 
disappoint myself. You must have.it.. {will 
be only a few minutes—a quarter of an hour 
at the most. It is horrible to. tear mysel! 
away even for that short time, but jit is my 
punishment for being so forgetful |” 

He kissed her lips, which wore’a slightly 
wistful look. She would far rather -he had 
stayed beside her here in this soft-light, with 
the scent of the flowers about them, and. th 
big palms casting. foint shadows over their 
heads. 

There was no jewel in the world could give 
her such delight as-to be with him, to let her 
hands lie in his as they sat and whispered 0’ 
their future. She was, however, absolutely 





unselfish in ber love, and as’ she saw hie: de- 


actions with the gith; he had done nothing . 
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sired to do this, she, of course put he 
wishes on one side. * om 
‘ “You will be st al she said, wid 
xt pep smile; “yr 1Y, Very, very quickin 

“I slall fly!” Maurice answered tan 
and then he put his arm about he; 
pered something tender and beaut 
was as false as 1b was sweet. 

He waved his land to ber as {} 


or aie NOY parted 
and walked as hurriediy as he could : 


d Lights 
and whj 
iiul which 


: ute the 
hall. 

“A hansom,” he gaad te the butler. lam 
going to fetch something I have forgotten, tell 
Sir Philip when he comes out.’ : 

He got into the cab and was drivey away 


from the big house. He had not. gone ¢ hyp. 
dred. yards before he put up his stick ang 
stopped the cab, paid the man, and missed 
him ; then, crossing the road, he skirted round 


the gardens that stood in the centre of th: 
square. The might was moonless, and his 
figure was not noticeable in the twilight 


As he neared one of the gates, he pushed i 
eagerly, and them he swore under his breat\: 
the gate was locked. 

A whole story of what had happened wa 
revealed to jhim in that fact. As though if 
hal been proclaimed to him by some loud, 
strong voice, he knew he should never see Kit 
again as he had seen her during the past 
week. He pushed his hat over his brows an 
paced to and fro slowly, keeping his eye — 
fixed on the house he had just left, in casea 
slender. black-robed figure should come fron 
it. While he waited, a clock somewhere new 
struck ten in clear, silvery tones 

It was the hour at which he had always 
found her. He peered through the railings 
Perhaps she had closed the gate by mistake; 
but eyen while he looked he knew she was mt 
there, would never be there any more 

He cursed himself and his luck as he walked 
on. He had of late cultivated a vague inten- 
tion of marrying Sybil Leith, but he had 
nothing definite in his mind, and it certainly 
was hot for the momeat—more particularly 


at this especial moment, when the poor, mean 


thing le called hia heart was ail engrossed: 
with another being who could never be his 
wifé; of course, but who was none the mor 
or less desirable on that, account. , 

He had begun his edventure with Kit from 
vanity, ond trom an honest admiration of her 
unusual beauty. : 

The girl’s absolute inndcence was an attrac 
tion-—ihe contact with her ‘strange, pootial 
nature something new. He liked to sit ad 
listen to her dreamy thoughts, and watch (a 
varied expression flit across her pale face He 
loved. to Ibting the changes into her marvel 
lous eyes, and there was a novel amusement 
in playing at being a dreamer like herself, and 
following the drift of her thoughts ; 

He was -so clever ‘he could wind the gitl 
which way he liked, and, this being so, it had 
been easy to impress her with his desire it 
secrecy, where another and maybe a younget 
girl would have hesitated. 

Kit, secuce’ih the atmour of her absola' 
innocence, had ssen°mo wrong in anything 
He had ‘had: no ‘definite scheme conc 
her at first, but as each day went the gin 
fascination grew'and grew. 

Her beautiful fa orsail fone given so frankly 
was something delightful. 

Maarice wes the ordinary an of | 
time-—a eophist and an egoist. To his mind 
he would be conferring a benefit on Kit by 
taking her out-of so uncongeriial a sphere a 
that in which fate had thrust her, and con 
stituting himself her protector end friend. a 

She was mosb, certainly alone in the word, 
discarded for some reason by her kith and kil 
Why should, she.not turn to him, wiom o 
had learned to love so well, and find ai se 
lacked in his pare; | © his thonght 

This had been ‘his:argument and his *) es 
and only « few short hours before had 
his determination. 

He had been vory guarded 
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slarw hor or to-awake hor in the faintest de- 

from the dreamland in. which she lived. 
f peant to bring her to his will by the 
most delicate means. She should be given 
wme dainty little home in the country which 
she loved ; She’ Should reign os ‘a queen in 
iis Tittle household, and he would be her 
king, her all! 

Gulr the night before, as he had driven 
away irom her, he had planned everything out 
eqnetully. 

; ie ait get her away from the Leiths as 
quickly a8 possible, before. the sympathy and 
‘nterest Sybil had expressed for her’ should 
heya developed into a confidential friendship. 

He knew that no word concerning him 
could have passed between the two giris, and 
be intended that none shouid. 

Kit should go away quietly, without a word, 
leaving ho twace behind her (she would obey 
him in-all), and while he held her in his pos 
sasion, secure from'all’ the world’s interfer- 
ence or questioning, he would leisurely con- 
tinue his way with the girl whose money was 
the chief object of ‘his desire. 

All this had been not gnly possible, but 
well-nigh certain ‘the night before. Now the 
scheme had vanished into thin air. 

Evert now he could not well have told how 
it had come to pass that the fatal words had 
wen spoken to Sybil: He had: been flirting 
with her, as usual, indulging in his fashion of 
miking pretty speeches which had a tender 
sound but no real meaning. 

For once he overstepped bis caution. Somte- 
times he hardly remembered what was said, 
aid before ‘he could well realise it he found 
himself the accepted lover of Sybil Leith. 

He was furious with himself—furious beyond 
meastre—for more, than one reason. He had 
no desire to be married’ just yet, and the 
thought of Kit was nothing less than a pas- 
sion with him. 

He had ‘spent the night hours wondering 
what. he had better do, imagining all that 
would happen. 

If he had only prepared the way better he 
might evén then ‘have brought Kit away from 
her present home, and have got her safely 
from London deep in some unknown country 
spot ; but he had a very delicate, difficult task 
te accomplish all this, and, in the meantime, 
it was almost. a foregone conclusion that Sybil 
would speak of her engagement, and the whole 
thing would be at an end with Kit. 

He did not quite know how she would act. 
She was so young, so ‘ignorant of the world 
and its ‘ways, she might be capable of doing 
anything. 

Would she speak of him to Sybil? Would 
the expose his treachery? would she claim his 
lore? All these thoughts’ had crowded the 
man's mind during the’ day. 

it was an intense relief to him to meet 
Sybil, and know she ‘had learnt nothing, and 
it'wes @ second relief when he made’ his way 
to the square gate, found the gardens empty, 
aid the gate locked,..although with this relief 
there mingled an irritation and a desire pas3- 

words. 

t's action was eloquent in its silence. He 
thew full well. that at this blew the girl had 
awakened to the knowledge of life in its bit- 
terest sense—that-the dreamland was gone 
for ever, and that ‘her young ‘heart would be 
struck to the core; but, true to his indomit. 
able’ egoism, Maurice Montgomery Bad no 
quims of conscience over the destraction his 
ertes hand had worked ¢ he was on 
atoyance and disappointment that his plans 
should have failed so signally, and that he 

‘ost something’ which he would have 

mM possession’ just. as long as the charm 


of noveliy had existed, and which he would 


have discarded, as .easily as- though a 

less woman's honour and heart were of 
% more account than an. old glove or a 
He stayed a little while Jonger, and then re- 
-o Sybil. with a now lie on his lips and 
in his heart; while above, in her small. 
Kit was sitting cronched up on her bed, 


fall of: 





tearless, calm, stunned into a dazed, desolate 
state by the horrible blow that had fallen 
upon her so swiftly and so surely. 
(Vo be continued next week.) 
This story commenced in No, 2,079. Back 
mumbers can be odtainéd through all News- 
agenic. 








THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Of all the places of interest in London the 
‘Tower of “London “is” perhaps the most 
notable. It occupies an extensive area in the 
east part of London, on the north bank of the 
Thames. “Its vicinity’ to a‘ busy part of the 
City detracts ‘greatly from the  picturesiyue 
effect, though to the reflective observer it 
teaches a Tésson of infixitely more value than 
mere grandeur. Though at first oceupied ‘as 
a royal palace, the Tower is best known in his- 
tory as a State prison: Its terrors, however, 
as @ prison are now over. 

Of the buildings, as they‘now stand, the 
White Tower is the most conspicuous, and the 
most ancient. It stands nearly in the centre 
of the inner ward. ‘In one of its “dungeons” 
it is traditionally stated that Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was confined, and that it was here 
he wrote his celebrated History of the World. 

The chapel is the last resting-place of many 
illustrious persons, who either died in the 
Tower or were beheaded on Tower Hill. Here 
lie Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, 
and Lord Deputy of Ireland; Anne Boleyn 
and Katheriie Howard, two of the wives of 
Henry VEIL. ; Thomas Cromwell. one of Hen- 
ry’s favourites and victims; the Duke of 
Somerset; the unfortunate Lady Grey and 
her husband ;. the Duke of Norfolk, who was 
belicaded for aspiring to the hand of Mary 
Queen of Scots; his son, the Earl of Arundel ; 
and the gay but rash favourite of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Karl of Essex. 

The last persons who were beheaded on the 
scaffold on Tower Hill were four Scotch lords 
concerned in the rebellion of 1745. In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century thé excited state 
of public feeling brought a number of prisoners 
within its walls, Sir Francis Burdett was im- 
prisoned there in 1810. © The persons concerned 
in the plot to murder certain mentbers of the 
goverment in 1820 were. the last State pri- 
soners confined in the Tower. 

The Bloody Tower.fofwms the principal en- 
trance from the outer to the inner ward. It is 
supposed to have acquired its name from the 
rooms over the gateway havirig been the resi- 
dence aud scene of the murder of Edward V., 
and his brother, the’ Duke of York. That 
these young princes were‘assassinated by com- 
mand of their uncle there appears no reason to 
doubt. In making a staircase in the White 
Tower after the Restoration, the labourers du; 
up some bones which werd covered by a heap 
of stonés. Charles IT, was satisfied that these 
bones were the remains of’ the brothers, and 
he had them interred in Westminster “Abbey. 

Sir Thomas More, whose history of the fat 
of the young princes embodies all that has been 
peaks believed concerning them, was him- 
self committed tothe Tower; and was beheaded 
on Tower Hill. Queen* Elizabeth was, for a 
time, closely confined in the Tower, and ac- 
quired there a part of that education and train 
ing which prepared her for her long and glori 
ous reign. 

The crown jewels are kept in a smal) tower 
immédiately beyond the east end of the Grand 
Staircase. . As early as the reign of Henry III. 
these jewels were placed in the Tower, from 
whence they were frequently: taken by different 
monarchs when their necessities drove them to 
pawn them. They are perhaps the most 
splendid collection. of jewels in existence to 

ay. They represent a value of over three 
million pounds, and, are strongly guarded by 
iron bars and watchmen.. A fac-simile of the 
Kohinoor, tha world’s. famous diamond, is 
among the collection, but the original is care- 
fully at Windsor Castle. 

Before @ general wse of firearms, there 


were yarious officers in the Tower to whons 
were entrusted the care and repair of military 
weapons and armour. The offices held by 
these persons were abolished in the reign of 
Charles II. 

The Execution Spot, which is marked by 2 
smal) square, is the site formerly occupied by 
the scaffold on which:were beheaded the ma- 
jority of the prisoners of State Death is there 
associated with whatever is darkest in human 
nature and human destiny, with the imgrati- 
tude and cowardice of friénds, and with the 
miseries of fallen greatness and blighted fame. 








THE SMALL COIN OF CONVERSATION, 
Perpetual talkers are apt to beeome bores, 
and yet we cotld not very well get along with 
out them. Many an awkward pause has been 
covered by the speech that “ goes on for ever.’ 
Though it is said that the greatest talkers are 
generally women, thei are many men who ru 
them close, especially when they have left their 

outh ig the rear, and many and varied 4re 
the different kinds of t#ikers to be met with in 
society. There is the kind who, directly he 
or she gets the lead, goes on so steadily that 
no ‘one else has a chance of getting in a word 
even edgeways, and when two of this sort meet 
it is amusing to watch the attempts of’ the 
second to “cut in.” There is the kind, too, 
whose conversation generally consists of asking 
questions, though, fortunately for the person ” 
questioned, they rarely wait long énough for 
an answer to be given. Then there is the kind 
who will be heard, wil! express their opinions 
and air their gri-vances. Still, when ali is 
said, it is better to talk when in the society of 
others, even if ore has not anything particn- 
larly brilliant to discourse upon. The ideal 
talker is the one who knows not only how to 
talk, but when to talk, who is able to start @ 
subject, and keep the lead, if necessary, yet Is 
willing to follow and take but a humble part; 
one whose tulk is not tbo clever or too learned 
(for there is a difference between the two) for 
ordinary mortals, and yet is not entircly con- 
fined to his or her own interests—is not only of 
horses and dogs, or of servants and babies. We 
eannot all hope to be that. Yet it is the duty 
of everybody to try and talk pleasantly and in- 
telligently, to take a part in the conversation 
going on around us, even if it be but » minor 
one 





VERY IRRITATING. 

A piano-tuner had nearly finished his work 
on the*piano when he looked up and said te 
the lady of therhouse,— 

“ Your instrument was in an awful condition, 
You ought tu have sent for me sooner.” 

“Tt was tuned only three months ago.” 

“Phen the man who did it was ignorant of 
his business.’ 

“Do you think so? ’ 

“I’m sure of it, ma’am. He oaght to be 
sawing ‘wood or cleaning the streets instead 
of tuning pianos. <A delicate instrument like 
4 piano needs fingers equally delicate to» 
handle it, and it needs an accurate+ car too. 
The person who attempted to tune this instru- 
ment last evidently had neither.” 

Here the tamer regarded his own hands com- 
placently, and then continued— 

“In fact; E am free to say that he did more 
harm than good.” 

“T can hardly think it is so bad as that. 

* Well, he certainly didn’t do it any good. 
May I ask who the man was? 

“Certainly. It was yourself.” 

“Madam, you are mistaken. I ne 
piano in this house before.” 

“Probably not; but you tuned that in- 
strument nevertheless, or attempted to. Ip 
belonged to Mre. Jones, of whom I bought 
it. She told me you had always tuned it 
and to send for you when it needed tuning 
again,”’. 

On his way home the man reflected 
solemnly on the irritating way sunic Women. 
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_ CHAPTER XXYVII- 
“@1SS SAHIB, it is the English 
mm mail come in.” 

Judith had been standing at 
the window, watching aimlessly 
the movements of Mr. Sherston 
@nd ms guest as they walked outside and 
talked together, but had never noticed that a 
acariet-coated chuprassie joined them, ‘and 

ve something into the Commissioner's hand. 

ow she was roused from her apathy by the 
Madrassie bearer’s voice behind her; the next 
moment she was speeding over the grass, and 
had reached them before the two gentlemen 
knew she had left the house. In the Com- 
maissioner’s grasp was a letter with the English 
postmarks and stamps, and she had seen it 
avas addressed to herself, when Mr. Johnson, 
with a muttered exclamation, put his hand 
hastily upon it. 

“It is for me!” she cried, a sharp ring of 
defiance in her voice. : 

“T beg al arma Mr. Johnson began, 
but the Commissioner put him peremptorily 
fo one side. 

“Yes, there is a letter for you, Miss Holt,” 
he admitted, and gave it to ar at once, the 
other scowling with baffled rage. 

Clasping her prize tightly to her breast, and 
—— a little from. siippressed excitement, 

udith withdrew some paces to where a gar- 

den seat was fixed under the shadow of a 
peepul tree There she sa! down, and, after 
® slight pause, during which she recovered 
her composure, opened the letter. 

, Johnson™puiled the Commissioner’s sleeve 
an = alg impatience. 

“You were mad to give it her. I believe 
te will repent it to the last day of your 

fe!” he said, venomously. 

“Why, what is it you fear?” 

_ He put away his glasses, and looked straight 
anto the man’s face as he spoke, and Johnson’s 
eyes fell beneath his gaze; he was compelled 
to equivocate. 

“Nothing, nothing definite, 1 mean; but 
the girl is dangerous, beyond a doubt, and 
the fewer weapons she holds the better—for 
as both.” 

Then Mr. Sherston- knew that the story 
Judith had told him was a true one, that, the 
unscrupulous adventurer who had wrecked his 
life had also destroyed her prospects. For a 
moment he felt indignant, inclined to avenge 
her wrongs and his own at the same time, but 
@ sirain of cowardice, ever inherent in his 
mature, stifled the wholesome impulse, and he 
resolved to use the knowledge he had gained 
én golf-defence. 

“I cannot think what damage an English 
fetter can do you, unless, of course, there 
=, enone in your life there as discredit- 
able. 


“Are you not unwise to use such a word in 
connection with an affair by which you cer- 
tainly gained more than I?” interrupted 
Johnson, with an evil look in his near-set 


eyes. 

Mr Sherston quailed before it, and said 
aomething unintelligible about having been 
“led away,” and “ cat’s-paw always”; ob- 
servations which Mr. Johnson received with 
éinister amusement. 

“Whoever was most to blame, remember 
this,” he declared, impressively, “that what 
affects me will also affect you. I wil) not fall 
alone!” Then turned and went into the 
house. 

In the meantime, with throbbing pulses, 
Fudith read her letter, which was from. Mr. 
Bolt, and in answer to the one she had 

itten expressing her suspicion that the Mr. 

lett, whose roguery had ruined them, was 
ander the same roof with her, though bear 
ang another name. : 

It seems too wonderful,” Mr. Holt wrote, 
“that big though the world may be, it is 





yet small enough to admit of a meeting be- 
tween you and the man who injured you be- 
yond forgiveness. For it is of you only I think 
now; my own wrongs I can ignore, but that 

ou should have been, through Collett’s vil- 
ainy sent out into the world friendless and 
forlorn T can never forget. 

“Should your surmises .prove correct I will 
become a fatalist at once, and firmly believe 
henceforth that as the blood of Abel cried for 
vengeance from the ground, so all crime is 
bound to be discovered in the end, no efforts, 
no hiding-place suffering to escape from the 
consequences of sin-—its just punishment. 

*I am writing to catch the mail, and hav- 
ing b some mishap only received your letter 
to-day, have had no time to think how best 
to advise you. I must speak to Avon, and 
when we have decided what is the right course 
to pursue wil] write again. But that means 
a whole week’s delay, and if once that 
scoundrel gets a scent of his danger he will 
be off, and certainly give no such an oppor- 
tunity again. 

“Should you consider it better to act at 
once, lay the matter before Mr. Sherston. He 
being a civilian, and experienced, probably, in 
such cases, will know and tell you what to do. 

“You ask for a photograph of Matthew 
Collett. I have never seen one, and do not 
think it probable he would allow to be extant 
such-fatal evidence against him, for_it-is un- 
likely that his offence against mé was his 
first, nor, I am sure, was it unpreméditated. 
He would'be certain to take all possible pre- 
cautions. 

“ However, by great good luck, as I started 
to write this who should come in but young 
Glinton, of the Foreign Office (formerly your 
admirer, and especially famous as a first-class 
caricaturist—-a fact you may remember).- It 
appears he met Collett once or twice, and 
being struck with his peculiar and most 
villainous physiognomy, made two or three 
attempts at a.sketch of aim, all more or less 
successful, and the best of which I enclose. 

“Such marked features, and so diabolical 
an expression if would be almost impossible 
to mistake; but, dear child, let me implore 
you to do nothing rash, nor risk drawing 
down upon yourself a desperate enmity by 
making an accusation about) which there is 
any doubt. Unless absolutely confident of 
success do nothing. Even to me, who wish 
to believe what you have told me, it seenis 
improbable that you should have come upon 
the man without any effort of your own, and 
even supposing thus it had happened so, 
would not your name, the knowledge of who 
Nes were, have frightened him away before 

is?” 

The letter did not end there, but Judith 
went no further. 

She was too excited, too eager to see the 
sketch and judge for herself whether her sus- 
picions had any foundation at all. 

Unfolding a sheet of paper that thad re- 
mained in the envelope, she gazed at it a 
mement, then-started to her feet, and a faint 
cry ot conviction escaped her lips. 

Feature for feature, the spirited likeness 
she held agreed with the lineaments of the 
man she was anxious to denounce; only the 
hair was different, and that she easily under- 
stood could be altered to spit his pleasure. 

Wonderful, improbable as it doubtless was, 
it was also true that Fate, playing into her 
hands, had brought them together, and no- 
thing seemed to remain for her to do but to 
siy ont all she knew to condemn and crush 
him’ beyond all hope of revival! 

With lips compressed, and flashing eyes, 
she had made a movement to go to the house 
before she saw that Mr. Sherston stood bo- 
fore her, and was watching her intently. 

“fT wanted to see you,” she exclaimed, ex- 
citedly. “Long ago £ mide a statement 





which you disbelieved. May I prove it t 
you now!” 
“I shall be most happy to listen to what 


” 


you have to say. 
“I told ye then that Mr. Johnson was ay 
impostor. 1 told you that under another name 


he had defrauded my father and others of 
large sums of money ; that he was a swindler 
an adventurer, and under no circumstances fit 
to come into the presence of Winifred, much 
less to aspire to be her husband!” 

“T remember your making some very wild 
statements. Is it possible you think that yoy 
can prove them?” ‘ 

_ “Think! I know it! Look there, Mr. Shor. 
ston!” 

She held the paper before his eyes, her finger 
shaking so that he had to sheadiy it with his 
own hand as well. 

“Look there! That is the face of the man 
who ruined us ten mouths ago! Can you 
deny it is the face of Mr. Johnson too?” * 

He pretended to gaze at it deliberately, gs 
though weighing the matter in his mind, with 
the view of coming to an incontestable daci- 
sioa; but, in reality, after the first quick 
gpa everything swam before his eyes, and 

@ was only considering how best to dissuade 
Judith from prosecuting the advaniag: 
had gained. 

Not a doubt remained that Johnson was 
guilty of this as well as the fault in which ho 
himself had been implicated; but bow was it 
possible to use this knowledge? 

Could he employ it as a threat to ensure his 
own safety, or were their interests too closely 
allied for there to be any question of a 
struggle between thom? 

Was it a fact, as Johnson had confidently 
asserted, that they must stand or fall together, 
and that so long as they both should live, he, 
the weaker spirit, must remain in subservi- 
ence to the stronger neture of this man, who 
feared nothing, had stopped at no crime that 
could serve bis own schemes? | 

In any case, it was clear to him that ba 
must, if possible, keep the power in his own 

ds, by no means allow Judith to hold 
such a Witting card. 

“Do you see that I am right?” asked the 
girl, impatiently. 

He allowed his gold-rimmed glasses to drop, 
and, drawing the paper away from her, folded 
it up in thoughtful silence. 

“There is a strong resemblance. I can un- 
derstand your being struck by it.” he said, 
presently, when, her oa still fixed question- 
ingly upen his own, waited for him to 
8 


“Nothing more than that?” 

“Nothing more,” easily, misled by the quiet- 
ness of her tone. : 

“Than I think you must be wilfully blind! 
There is some reason why you should wish to 
shield: that wretch!” 

Her voice rang out resolute and clear, with 
an accent of power for which Mr. Sherston 
was by no means prepared, though he tried to 
appear, at ease still, and, as a precautionary 
measure, put away the sketch carefully in his 
pocket. 

“That is mine!” she cried, stretching out 
her hand. 

“Pardon me. Such an accusation as you 
have made cannot so lightly be set aside. Mr 
Johnson is my guest. It is my business to 
clear his character, and I shall not rest till 1 
can refute all you ‘have said. This sketch, 
which may or may not be a likeness of the 
person for whom it is intended, must remain 
in my possession, certainly for the present. 

Conscious of the strong position he held, 
Mr. Sherston’s manner was perfectly assured, 
and, rebellious as Judith felt, she knew no 
objection would avail. 

A belagsy bs ee going te 
tioned, obstinately. : i 

“In the first place, I shall ask him point 
blank where the last two. years of his 
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dot” she quet 
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ware spent, and he must prove to me beyond 
a doubt that he is speaking truth.” 
This sounded reasonable enough, and at first 
«h could find no apposite reply. 
«Bat supposing,” she said, eventually, very 
dowly and deliberately, “that what satisfied 
did not satisfy me!” 
ue should st it extremely, more espe 
dally a3 I should always expect those living 
in my house to respect my judgment and abide 
by my decision,” he returned, with cold polite- 


d maith bit her lips as she realised the hope- 
of her struggle, her own folly in 
silowing the proof she had possessed against 
Jonson to pass out of ‘her hands. She 
sighed deeply, and the Commissioner, who 
«aga kind man at heart, felt ashamed of the 
-rictory ho bad gained, sorry for her  disap- 
wtment. He laid his dand upon. her} 
“shoulder gently,— — 

“Relieve tae, L will do my best, for us all ; 
bot you must teconcile yourself to the tact 
> that it is useless fighting against great ddds ; 
say battle in which a woman engages must 
F te-an unequal one. ‘Iry to overcome your 
gmity to Johnson. Whatever he has done 
in the past he is strong enough to defend m 
the present. You will gain no good cy 
trying to prove anything against him; your 
| dforig may end in your own discomfiture.” 

"J am fighting for your daughter, not for 

if!” she reminded him, re tully 
| “To rescue her from such an appy mMar- 
riage I am prepared to risk scmething.” 

' “You will do no good, no good!” he 

muttered awkwardly, and hurried away. 

He went through the verandah into the 
jong corridor, and scarcely noticing where his 
footsteps ‘led him, walked straight into his 
wife as she came out of a small room which 
cemmanded a view of that part of the garden 
where he and Judith had been talking for the’ 

last half hour. 

She had witnessed the scene from the 
beginning to the end, understanding that it 
had had some serious import, and noticing, 
with jealous eyes, the friendly touch upon 
the shoulder with which he bad tried to 
wothe the girl’s excitement. Now, white 
vith rage, she confronted him. 

“You must not stop me, Bella ; I am busy,” 

) be observed, quickly, feeling certain, from her 
| attitude, that something had gone wrong. 

“Not too busy to talk to that gir!,” with 
infinite contempt expressed in the preposition. 

“My dear, you do not understand——” 

“I understand well enough,” she inter- 

. “I understand that latterly you seem 
| have forgotten you heave a wife w. pre- 
_ ence in your house you are bound to respect 
if no other consideration has any weight.” 

“What do yon meanY” 

“What do you mean?” she retorted. “ You 
luve outraged my pride, wounded my affec- 

| tions, ignored me altogether. It is eruel~- 
ahamsfal |” 


He stared at her in ess surprise, be- 
vildered by her words as well as by her un- 
wual demonstration, not comprehending in 
the least what had caused them both. His 
frst thought was to avoid @ scene, and he 

a ood cid back into the room she had 
; quit 

“Come in here and explain yourself quietly. 

> What is it 1 have done?” he asked. 

“You. think I have neither eyes nor ears. 

you never loved me I know, but it is 

y lately that you have attempted to let 

wit ee fill ‘the on et is mine by 

‘ou, prevarication is useless. 
know that Mes Trevor visited you at your 
office last, and remained with you alone 
for more en hour. I was witness to 
sghpeye! with Miss Holt j ns yon 2 
you heard every w at passed, 
be began, helplessly. 

‘But I did not hear. 1 was not even meant 





week, 
than 


\ 
* 





ever occurred, but, having become aware of 
them, I warn you solemnly that I will not 
submit tamely to such insults; I will resent 
them without.a doubt!” 

She had drawn herself up primiy, and her | 
hard features might have been cut from wood 
or stone, so imypervious did they seem to any 
softening imfluence. It seemed impossible to 
connect them with any 
jealousy, the least lovely of them all, 

*Pshaw! my dear, you are talking non- | 
sense, and you know it,” said her husband, 
impatiently. “I am beyond the age for such 
follies, as you might guess, and, even if it 
were not so, it would be ridiculous for you 
to pretend to care. ‘We married without love, 
and if, since then, we bave discovered our 
mistake, at least, in common decency, let us 
conceal the fact, even from each other.” 

“You mean you regret our marriage?” 
with a breakin her voice he was too irritated | 
to noie. | 

“If I have to make you happy, certainly 1 
do.” ‘ 

“Perhaps,” satirically. “you wish you had 
married someone else?’ 

“Perhaps I do,” he retorted, goaded be- 
yond endurance by her manner, and the tone 
she had adopted. 

Gathering her skirts around her, as though 
to avoid the slightest contact, and flashing at 
him a single glance of unutterable wrath, she 
swept from the room; and he heaved a sigh 
of relief, too delighted to be freed from the 
aggravation of the attack to consider the cost 
at which he had gained a respite 

serious was the danger to which he was 
now exposed that this ebullition of his wife’s 
seemed of little consequence; nor did he 
dream for a moment that she seriously be- 
lieved she had real cause for jealousy or 
anger, 
er tempers had been too frequent, and 
often too groundiess, for him to fee! disturbed 
at this, and he was dnly too glad that she 
was gone, leaving him to think over all that 
had happened that morning — Johnson's 
threats, and Jndith’s quieter determination 
to succeed in what she had undertaken. 

The former might be won over if he chose 
to give in to him, and consider their interests 
identical—as, in fact, they were. The latter 
would, he felt sure, do what she considered 
right, at whatever cost. 

If only she had never entered their house! 
if only she could be got out of the way, so 
that they need fear her no more! 

A touch on his arm startled him, and, turn- 
ing, he saw his wife had returned, and was 
looking sternly at him. 

“Julius,” she said, authoritatively, “after 
what you have said, there is only one course 
open to us. The girl must go!” 

“What girl?” he questioned, feebly. 

“Judith Holt. She and T can never live 
under the same roof again!” 

He burst into a harsh laugh. then began a 
half-careless disclaimer, the fault of which he 
was supposed to be guilty seeming too ridicu- 
lous to be confuted in sober earnest. 

A second thought restrained him. If his 
wife believed him to be in love with Judith, 
she-would certainly find an excuse for getting 
rid of her at once, thus relieving him from 
the onus of an act that would doubtless be in- 
sisted on by Johnson when informed of the 
circumstances of this last interview. 

Tt was imperative the girl should go; she 
knew too much, and would dare too much, for 
Winifred’s sake. Why should not her depar- 
ture be based on this ground as well as on 
any other? 

For a second he hesitated, finding it diffi- 
cult to credit that Mrs. Sherston could pos- 
sibly be blind to the absurdity of her own 
accusation. Then he declared, with well-acted 
reluctance— 

“You are right. It is befler she should 


| 
| 
| 





b know, probably, that these meetings had 


go. 
So Judith’s fate was sealed! 
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OHAPTER XXVIII 
The fever which had prevented Winifred 


| going to Mrs. Hare’s picnic, and which bad 
| been treated very lightly, proved to be more 
serious than at first supposed. 
| three days, it refused to succumb to the ordi- 
| nary course of quinine, the 
o | deemed it necessary io 
emotion—¢ven | wh» shook his head 
opinion 


When, after 
Commissioner 
send for the doctox 
and reiterated his former 


“The girl had no constitution whatever, and 
should not be in India a day longer than abs 
lutely obliged to remain. At present, be be 
lieved it to be simply fever from which she 
was suffering, but she was very weak, and 
seemed to have no spirit to combat with ans 
ailment, however slight.’ 

This last symptom Judith had: also noticed, 
and grew alarmed\as another day passed, and 
there was still no perceptible improvement in 
her state. 

Fever is such an tsidious disease, and, 
creeping on so quietly and painlessly, still 
manages to Sap away all energy and strength, 
leaving its victim utterly prostrate for the 
time, and weaker after each attack 

Winifred had been confined fo her room for 
nearly a week, when, struck by her frail ap- 
pearance, Judith resolved to speak, and did 
so, sharply. 

“You don’t try to get well. It makes me 
miserable to see you lying there, scarcely ever 
sleeping, and only taking a spoonful of soup 
when 1 make you swallow it. That jelly has 
been by your side al) day, and you have not 
touched a mouthful.’ 

“T have so much inducement to get weil 
with bitter emphasis, 

“Winifred, how can you be so wicked 
Have you no faith?” 

“I have no hope, which is the same thing.” 

“Bot you must hope; you must have faith 
that such a sacrifice will never be permitted. 
No one can force you to marry the man.” 

“Next Tuesday is my wedding-day.” 

“That will be postponed, of course, even if 
not put a stop to altogether. I cannot believe 
that your father will allow———’ 

“He cannot help himself--nor me,” inter- 
rupted Winifred, in tones which, to the other, 
sounded pitiably weak. 

She returned, qvickly— 

“But Mr. Johnson must be made to listen 
to reason. He must release you when hi 
knows how you hate him—how terrible such 
a Marriage must be!’ 

Winifred shook her head sadly. 

“He has no mercy—none. If it suited his 
purpose he would marry me—on my death- 


“Oh, hush!” cried Jadith, sharply 
The word had struck her with a strange 
chill, and made her mute from the horror of a 
hitherto unacknowledged fear. ae 
Was it so bad as this? Was Winifred 
really going to die, and die because living was 
too bare a task under the cruel circumstances 
of her fate? Nervously she stole a glance at 
her, ond could gather no consolation from 
what she saw. : 
Fiushed and weary from the late discussion, 
she lay back on her pillows with eyes half- 
closed, ther dry lips parted, while on the 
coverlet one hand was lying white and pain- 
fully thin. bap 
Judith went forward and touched it ; it was 
burning hot, arid the girl shivered nervously, 
and opened her eyes with a start 
“Go to sleep, dear, an@ I. will stay with 
you. I will do all I can for you. I will save 
you, if possible, IT promise,” whispered Judith, 
earnestly ; and, too exhausted to reply, Wini 
fred sank presently into an easy slumber. — 
Half-an-hour later Mrs. Shersion came in, 
and began talking abént some outsikle matter, 
until Judith put up her hand to entreat 
silence, ; ; 
“She is asleep,” she said. in a low voice. 
“Nonsense!” sharply. “Her eyes are hali- 
open. She is a liitle tired, daresay. 
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‘She always sleeps like that now. I think 
it must be weakness. Mrs. Shersten, she is 
very ill.” : * 

“Weak, of course, but, after-all, it is only 
feyer.- There is no danger.” cs 

“Are you sure ef that? -Just ~now* ehe 
talked of dying; and F think she does not vare 
to-live.” 

“Not care to live!” repeated Mrs. Sher- 
ston, in horrified s ise. d 

Judith only paused a moment, during which 
she had resolved to eppeal for assistance. 

Af¥er all, hard and crotehety as. the wanan 
was, she was the girl’s mother, “and surely 
had a right to know of her unhappiness, and 
to help her to escape from it, 1! posable. 

“It is true what I say: Winifred would 
rather die than marry Mr. Johnson. She only 
consented to please her facher—te save him, 
i believe, from some threatened danger, and 
now she finds the promise she made more than 
she can fulfil. It is breaking hei heart; it 
will Kill her if someone does not interfere.” 

She was trembling with excitement, and, 
for the monient, she carried her hearer away 
with her, for at heart the Commissioner's 
wife was not so hard, not so emotionless, as in 
outward seeming. , 

She loved her daughter, tlioagh she made 
no profession of her affection, eften finding 
fault with her and twitting her with her non- 
success mm society. 

Tt had been a bitter disappointment io ber 
when, five years ago, Winifred had come out 
to India, pale.and spiritless, with no brilliant 
qualities to redeem the plainness ef her fea- 
tures. 

Thea came her attachment to young Stamer, 
wha had neither birth nor wealth; nor oven 
good looks, to recommend him; while, siace 
that time, no other suitor had offered him- 
self. ..And haying no longer any pride in the 
girl, nor hope of her making any better match, 
Mrs. Sherston had been very willing to .sane- 
tion “his attentions; but new a motherly ten- 
derness—only dormant in her nature, not ex- 
tinct—made her doubt whether, after all, her 
first duty was to the world. 


Surely it.was better that she should bear 


the onus of possessing‘an unmarried daughter 
to the end of her days than.that Winifred’s 
happiness, perhaps her life,. sheuld be im- 
perilled. 

Her face softened wonderfully as she half- 
decided to interpose in her behalf—if,. indeed, 
it were true that she could never care for Mr. 
Johnson, nor even endure his leve for her. 

Jadith saw the change in her expression, 
and: bent eagerly forward to press Ler advan- 
tage. 

“You will: do what you can?” she’ urged, 
imploringly. 

Very often, when our intentions ate ‘best, 
our actions are the less caleulated te gain «or 
ends—a look toe long, a mevement too im- 
pulsive, defeating the object we had in view 

So it was in this case. 

The beautiful face, so close new to het own, 
the soft, sweet voice, as she pleaded earnestly, 
seemed to turn the woman’s heart to’ ada- 
mant. She could not have yielded gracefully 
even had she felt inclined, while & moment's 
reflection decided her; if was better to resist, 
not ‘to countenance such folly. 

“My husband and J can judge what is’ best 
for our daughter. She has never complained 
to us.” 

“She never will,” broke in Judith. 

“Then we can only infer that she is cin 
tent with maiters as they are, and tliat you 
have grossly @xaggerated the circumstances 
of the case,” was the odld, inflexible reply 

“Oh! surely you can ‘see for yourself. No 
words are needed fo tell you ‘she is’ not 
happy.” a 4, 

“I am afraid I have not so. highly-atrung 
an organisation, nor such Keenly tmaginatiye 
powers, as you.’ . : 

‘Wer hatred of the girl wae shown 20 plainly, 


“was impending. 





“so. Unsparingly, that it was impossible to mis- 


take her meaning, much less ignore it, 

Todith gave a fainé gasp, and stood staring 
at her for a moment, utterly perplexed as to 
the eause of it, though aware that some crisis 
Then, with a deep sigh, she 
turned away and moved towards the door. 

“Where are you going?” Mra, Sherston 
questioned, sharply. 

‘I—I don’t know.’ 

“I think'I do. You are going to Mr. Sher- 
ston.” 

“Tf 1 thought it would:do aity good-——” 

“Whether tt would or no, I forbid you to 
speak to him on that’ o¥ any other subject, 
and while you remain an inmate of my house 
I expect you to obey my -wishes.” 

Her naturally shrill-toned voice rose almost 
to a scream in her jealous rage. and roused 
Winifred. who moved and moaned faintly. 

Mrs: Sherston gave her some soup, and sat 
down in the chair beside her bed, with her 
back turned towards Judith, who stood irre- 
solute for some moments, then went out, clos- 
ing the door softly. 

Outside, in the corridor, she hesitated again. 

Mrs. Sherston had absolately forbidden-her 
to speak to the Comatissioner ; yct. how. else 
sould she fulfil her promise to Winifred? 

It_ was her only hope, and surely not an un- 
fgnnded one, that when he understood how 
critical was his daughter's case he would. de- 
cline to accept such a sacrifice at her hands. 

She must see-him, pray to him, whatever 
the consequences might be. : 

Not for «an instant did she underrate the 
seTions jnature of Mrs, Sherston’s.. threat, 
though, quite unable to account for her. dis- 


pleasure, nor had, she misunderstood’ ite. hint 
conveyed in her last, sentence. 

It was‘this decided her, if, indeed, any im- 
petus were needed to~persade her, to pursue 


what, she. considered the right course 

As, in. any. case, she was to be sent away, 
it. mattered little if her, departure, were pre- 
tipitated,or vo. » She would, centainly take her 
chance af that. .: , 

Hastily- erossing ig the door of.Mr. Sher 
ston’s private room, sho knocked, asked for, 
and obtaiwed permission to enter; then, being 
once inside, stood silent, half-frightened at 
her own temerity. 

The. ;Commigsioner’s , face scarcely ,eneou- 
raged her io procked ; eny visitor would have 
been unwelcome at that. moment; and most of 
all the, girl who had proved so distuybing an 
element lately im bis. life... 

The fear that bad come ipto Jadith’s mind 
had also struck. him; for the first time that 
gery day. ‘That very moxning, standing by 
her -hedside, he,bad asked himself, whether 
Winifred were not. seriously. ill ; and, agains 
whether, if she died, he would not be respon: 
sible for her death ?, 

A.moment hefore be had.taken up his pen 
to write to Johnson, bub the paper lay. before 
him. blank ‘still. for be could find no words to 
frame 2 requesb that.even’ in: his own heart 
was blurred and indistinct. 

hat was-it he really wanted? 
» Was.be brave enough ito face the effects of 
such, a letter as alone could suffice. to free his 
daughter from the chains that had been in 
voluntarily forged? 

It was this doubt that’had made him hesi- 
tate; and as Judith entered he waited for her 
to speak, allowing hie mannér to signify the 
annoyance he felt at the intrusion. 
| “Ht Gs about Winifred 1 wanted to talk to 
you,” she began. 

“Js she worse?”: be inierrogated, quickly, 
and, as he asked ‘the question, became aware 
how great had been his anxiety, how cruel 
would be the blow were the. answer to be 
ae Yes,” E 

“Tt ig impossible fer me to say. T only 
know she is'no hetter, ‘and seems very weak, 
yery nerveless. It seems to me that shé does 
not ‘waut to recover; that is why I came to 
you.” 


| be cancelled at all hagards?” 





—— ne 

His face betrayed so Keen an intenag jj 
her words*that she ‘went-en, more Quent}e.. 

“T have no right te speak to you of this 
all.’ *You-are her father, and her happiness , 
surely more to you ‘than it ean ever be to me 
who love her very gy Shag But it is: my 
duty to tell you what I knew—knew frou he 
own lips—that so long as living means parrr 
ing Mr. Jehnson, she would rather die.” 

“She told you that?” 

Judith nodded gravely. 

‘Then you think» this engagement shooit 

“IT do not presume to advise you. 1 yyy 
tell you the ‘plain foct as F heard it an hoop 
ago. You know dest- what induced hey 
make the promise; you Know if it can be 
broken.” Zam almost in the dark, but I could 
not stand-aside to gee her sinking 30 day by 
day, and not make an effors to save her. jj is 
terrible to see "her stfftting, and always try 
ing so bravely to conceal her pain from yoy 
Oh?! it is true, for I have seen it in der i 
That marriage with that man would be 
to her than death!” 

Betore “Mr. -Sherston’s mental vision ros» 
Winifred’s face as he had seen it that mon 
ing, the deep sadness in her eyes, while be 
lips sntiled ;\and the thought struck him th: 
were he“to pérsist'in his scheme of self-pye 
servation he would be killmg ther as surely 2s 
though he strack’a knife into her heart. * 

Tears of compuwattion’ sprang into his eyes 
and, rising from ‘his séat, he seized Judith’s 
hand and wruiig if cordially. 

“fT thank yot,* Mins Halt, for your plant 
speaking’; it has done its work. Winifred 
shall be. made! happy this very day. let who 
will suffer in her stead }” 

He. spoke with #mpulsive. warmth, ani 
Judith had never liked him so well, never r- 
spected him so mouch;-though she said no 
word, only'looked: her gratitude and gladness ; 
indeed, there was no more to say, her mission 
being ended, and snecessfally so. 

Left atohe,* the: Cotimissioner’s enthusiaan 
slowly died out, and he realised what he bad 
done, though not repenting 1t.° He would not 
go hack fron? tis word, ‘bat he knew what was 
involved im the keepang of it, and that even 
though Winifred ‘were saved in one wey, she 


we 


ix. 


wors 


was ruined in andther, “since what affected - 


him afiected his family as well. 

For about the twentieth time he dipped his 
pen in the ink, and~this time the words 
flowed freely enough; mis. mund beng once 
made up, he. was perfectly reckless of results. 

He was more than half-way through his 
letter, when another rap came to the door. 
Reluctantly again he said, “ Comie in.” 

This time it. was Mr. Johnson who entered, 
and the Commissioner let his pen fall, and 
moved .restlessly in -his seat. 

“J hope I do not disturb you,” said the 10 
truder, suavely. ‘ 

“I was writing to you then. Perhaps what 
I wished to tell you can’Be settled best oy 
word of mouth.” : 

A. keen, inquiring glance was, darted from 
between. Mr. Johm8on’s half-closed eye: 

He paused, and then, with intention, |snor 
ing what had been said, Be went on. ple 
santly— ; es 

“The mail has jutt.come im, and t! 2- ve 
something hére that will interest you. ‘et 
me-be the first to congratulate—Sir Julius 
Sherston?”’ x 

He held out the newspapers, smiling; ‘01 
hastily snatching’ #% away, the Comm’ssien® 
assured ‘himself that’ it was no joke, but 
undoubted fact, that tne honour expected s0¢ 
desire? so long was. conferred upon }im at 
last, He read the paragraph over twice, “r 
looked ‘mp to: find the other's gave bert © 
apon him. ‘Pay 

“ Well, Sir Julius, and what is 1% vo" 
have to Say to me?” Re asked, smminy * 
but not pleasantly. 

“The newly-made K.C8.1 
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oioolboysgaing to his master with an un- 
arnt lest. 
—, it Wedevice of the devil to lure him 
from the tight path that this coveted title 
should be assured to him at the very moment 
when he had firmly resolved to give up all 
prospects of worldly advancement for his 
daughter s sake? 

With « desperate effort he replied, with 
apparent composure— ' 

“Jt is about Winifred I wished to speak to 
you. She is seriously ill, and I Rave only too 
grave cause to believe that her engagement 
jo you is preying on her mind, and prevent- 
ing her recovery.” 

“And what is it you wish me to do?” 

“] wish you to release bér from it.” 

‘Anything else you may claim I will not 
refuse, any sum of Money, any—anything J 
do not want, in fact. Pshaw, my dear Sher- 
son, you are to amusing, but unhappily I 
am not in the humour for such a jest. A bar- 
gain'is a bargaim, and I insist upon ours being 
ratified. Nothing else will content me.” 

“And if I refuse to fulfil my part of it?’ 

An evil ghiter came into Mr. Johnson’s 

rseb eyes, his brows met in a portentious 
frown, as he answered, slowly— 

“Then you.must be ee sep for the conse- 
quences! & warn you I skall have no mercy! 
i will denounce you i the Government, and 
dear myself!” 

His words were hot without their effect. 

The Commissioner became as white as 
dwt, his lips working painfully, while in- 
stinctively one hand was thrown oyer the 
etter he was writing to cover its contents. 

fle knew what it was he had promised to 
yive up, how dear to him would be the honour 
only now received, how wélcome to his wife ; 
and yet it must be put aside, and with it all 
ev had enjoyed so long, and for the pleasure 
of 4 foolish child, who, perhaps, did not know 
wer own mind, and: who might even (so vari- 
alle are women) reproach him some day for 
his action in the matter. 

tt wus very easy to persuade himself, as 
he thought it over, that Winifred was not so 
ill as he had imagmed, omy more obstinate ; 
ind, having got so far, not difficult to advance 
« step further, and decide that Judith was 
endeavouring to- serve her own interests; 
that vindictive hatred of the man who, it 
waned probable, had injured her deeply, not 
pity for Winifred, had prompted her appeal. 

Such speciotis arguments could not but in- 
fluence a mind only too eager to be convinced. 

fle had got his anfswer ready even before 

Mr. Johnson asked the definite question. 

“Well, what have you settled to do?” 

_ “I suppose the matter had better be left as 
tisnow. When Winifred recovers, she will 
b6 your wife.” 

He did not look up as he spoke. His eyes 
wemed glued to the ground, and a deep flush 
suffused his forehead. But Johnson was con- 
tent to leave well dlone, and took no notice of 
tither symptom of shame. 

With a few words, expressing his satisfac: 
fon at the agreement to which they had 
come he withdrew, and the wretched man was 
elt once more to himseli, to think over what 
ht had done, and the ignoble motives that had 
cuwed his decision. 

later in the day, Judith received a note 
frm him as she was gomg to Winifred’s 
Mou which came with the stunning force of 
an actual blow. 

Ti ran as follows :— 

“Dear Miss Holt,—J wpoke impulsively and 
vittiout thought when you came to me this 
| Morning. Since thén, sober reflection has as- 
) Sared ine that an is impossible, that 

Winifred nyust abide by the promise she made 
Cher own free will. Requesting that the 
Hee” may not be revopened—Sincerdy 


“Jouvrs Saenstox.” 





“perhaps. but’ 


CHAPTER XXIX, 

When Judith read Mr. Shersion’s note, 
without a moment’s hesitation she turned and 
went back to her room. 

She felt she could not. face Winifred as 
matters were; a little suspense would be 
better for-her, surely, than a state of hopeless- 
ness. Moreover, she had not the courage t 
tell her outright that she had done what she 
could to save her+-and failed 

Atl night long she listened to the sounds 
that came through the door that divided the 
sick-room from her own, and guessed tht 
they were getting alarmed about Winfred, 
and eonvinced at last it was not a simple cas: 
of fever 

Early. in the morning the doctor came, and 
as he was going out Judith intercerted him 


in the yo e. 
“Te 04 she said, abruptly.. “How 


she now!” 

Wer ill, very weak and ill. “Unless a 
great change occurs she cannot live another 
day ; she has no stamina. at all.” 

He spoke gravely, and with no exagg sation 
of manner. 

‘fo Mr. and Mrs. Sherston he had not been 
so~explicit, but to her he thought he might 
speak the whole truth, as she was no con 
nection—only an outsider 

He was startled,:ana repented his canduur 
when he saw the ashen pallor that spreud 
over the girl’s face and hastened to add, in 
extenuation of his words— 

“ Of course, she is very young, and youth is 
always in one’s favour. What has struck me 
most since I have been attending her is her 
listlessness. Jt reminds me more of a person 
ending life than one only at its commence- 
ment.” 

“JT am not sure that life ends at any par- 
ticular age,” said Judith, sadly 

The doctor scrutinised ner keenly 

“Ts that it?” he asked, a look of intelli- 
gence creeping slewly over his heavy fea 
tures. “I wats wondering whether any senti 
mental trouble were at. the bottom of her 
Strange apathy. If that be se, my interfor 
ence eon do’ little or ne good. It is mental 
medicine she wants, and if her parents wish 
to'save her life they must tell her at once shi 
may marry the man she loves, whoever he is ; 
another day, and it may Be too late. She is 
literally fretting herself into the grave.” 

He bustled away as he spoke, with « cheery 
nod and a smile, im spite of the serious nature 
of his communication. 

Having for mahy years. been inured to the 
mysteries of life and death, they had lost 
their solemnity to him. He could go straight 
from the most harrowing scene to his game ot 
tennis or a rubber of whist, and enjoy either 

Not so Judith, She had only room for the 
one thought, that there. was a chance still 
Winifred might get well, if only she were told 
that recovery meant freedom, not a bondage 
worse than death. 

The doctor's words, though he bad mis- 
taken the facts of the case, seemed plainly to 
imply so much, and bitteriy.she regretied she 
had failed in her endeavour, that now nothing 
remained for her to do, that her promise must 
be unredeemed. to the'end. 

A little later she went into Winifred's room. 

She was lying, white and passive, on her 
illows, one blue-veined hand resting caress- 
ingly on Dandy’s silky head ; but she lojked 
round when she heard Judith’s step. 

For a full moment she gazed’ at ‘her, trying 
to read all that was in her face; then, us it 
became clear to her and cleirer still that there 
was no pe gre oy none—her eyelids 
dropped, and she gave a little weary sigh. 

“T think she is unconscious,” whispered 
Mrs. Sherston, moméntarily: forgetting her 
animosity in natural ‘anxiety: 

Judith shook her head. - ' 

“She is weak—too weak ‘to speak, 
knows: éeverything—every- 
thing—1 amt afraid.” 





* What do you mean?” sharply. - 
Jadith made no reply. 


it was useless answering such a quéstion, - 


since it seemed an indisputable fact that the 
effect of any appeal that she might make 
would be neutralised at once by Johnson's 
influence, 

It was he who held the girl’s fate in his 
hands, amd who might save her yet, if only 
he were persuaded that perseverance in his 
scheme could de him no good now, that to 
temporiae was the best plan, for his own sak 
as well as heve 

In a low voice she ques! ioned Mrs. Sherston 
where Mr. Jehnson was then, and hea, in 
cetura, that he had gone out on some import- 
ant business, and was not expected back be- 
fore evening. ; 

All day long dhe remained with Winifred, 
aursing, her with sik tert) tenderness, strivi 
to infuse new strength mto the enfeebier 
frame, new hope into Ler heart 

Mrs. Sherston had gone to hie down, having 
heen up all night, and the two were aion® 
most of the day; buat Winifred never spoke, 
mly looked at her with her big eyes grate 
fu ly sorrowfully, with all the pathos of 
dumb animal im pain att 

And all day long Dandy lay besite her, 
waiting patiently for her to move, making we 
attempt te go without her, whining wistfully 
now and then, as though conscious that all 
was not going on well with his mistress, Péer- 
haps sensible, too, of his own impotence in 
the matter. It was growing dusk when Judith 
saw Mr. Jobnsofi pass the window on his way 
to his own room. oe! 

Winifred was sleeping, so she could leave 
her without compunction, calling to Mrs, 
Sherston as she pasted her door to tell her 
she would be away for the next half-hour 

Then, haying determined in her own mind 
what she was going to do, she went on and 
knocked boldly at Mr. Jchnson’s door. 

He came and opened it himself, his face 
expressing intense surprise as he saw who it 
was. 

‘Is Winifred worse?” he asked, quickly 

"She is verg dl imdeed. Oan 1 speak to 

you for a moment, Mr. Johnson?” ‘ 
" “T am always ab your disposal. Where 
chall we talk? & am alraid there is not muck 
privacy eutside here in the corridor,” 8 first 
one servant and then another passed down. 

“The drawing-room!” 

‘T left Sic Julius writing letters there. 
Will you come inte my room’ ” 

Without hesitating, she complied, standing 
near bhe door, and impatiently declining the 
chair be pushed forward for her Bcceptance. — 

“What I have te say will not take long, 
she told him, “Mr. Johnson, have’ you-any 
idea how ill Winifred ist’ 

“J know that she is worse to-day—very 
weak~-and has taken very little nourishment, 
her father says.” , ’ 

‘The doctor said this morning she was 
ving. . 

’ Though he attempted to conceal it, Jadith 
saw that her words were to him a surprisé—i 
shock. 

As hé Infted his hands to stroke down his 
moustadhes—a fayourite action. with him when 
he wished to hide the expression of his mouth 
~—she saw his fingers trembling, and, took 
courage te go on. > 

“There was only one hope of sayiiig her 
life, ‘he thought, and now it may be too late 
for even that te do any good, He said if she 
were frée from anxiety she might regain her 
strength.” 

“And how de you propose to ease. hier 
mind?” he asked, a oynical smile dawning on 
his lips, believing that he understood now the 
motive of ker visit aay Me 

“Tk is you whe can do that by reledging 
her from her engagement. Tell her that, se 
far as you aro concerned, ber father is: safe, 
and she may get better yet.” , 
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He laughed softly to himself, and stood 
looking at her for a moment in apparently 
irrepressible amusement. Then he said, with 
aggravating gentleness— 

“It is an admirably-conceived plan, Miss 
Holt, and I congratulate you upon its manv- | 
facture, for I am sure my poor little bride- 
elect woukl never have evolved it out of ber 
own imagination alone; but I am neither 
young enough’ nor trusting enough to take 
your story seriously; Even if it were 
lig “ 


“Tt is true!” broke in Judith, indignantly. 

He shrugged his shoulders with the air of 
one who indulges @ child already spolit. 

“Even if it were true, Miss Holt, J could 
not aiford to listen to your prayers. ‘Too 
much is involved. If Winifred lives she must 
be my wife.” 

“And if she dies?” | 

“Then my luck is worse than I have be- | 
lieved it; but I do not believe she will die.” 

He spoke quite coolly, and with such utter 
So gga ssness that Judith felt her courage 
ail. 

Of what avail was it that she should beat 
her heart against a rock? Why. waste her 
entreaties on one so absolutely deaf to pity? 

Her face hardened as she » Seen ed, dive. 
“You ere very daring, Mr. Johnson. I should 
have thought you had sufficient enemies with- 
out trying to make another.” 

“Meaning you, Miss Hoit?” 

“Yes, meaning me.” 

The cool, contemptuous smile with which 
he regarded her stung her into saying more. 

“T may prove a more formidable antagonist 
than you think. I knew all your past Jife— 
or, at least, those portions of it which you 
would sooner keep secret; bow, as Michael 
Straughan, you started life, and by some 
underhand means got the Commissioner in 
your power, and have been preying on him 
ever since, until now you have reached the 
farthest point that surely malignity or sel- 
fishness could reach, and have asked from 
him the -happiness—the very life—of his 
daughter.” 

“You have never done me justice in that 
instance. Is it any wonder that. having, as 
you so aptly guessed, risen from the ranks, so 
to speak, I should wish to marry someone in 
@ superior poet That is only natural 
ambition. You cannot blame me for that?” 

“Not blame you!” she cried, passionately. 
“IT more than slesin you; I hate you for you 
cruelty, and everybody will execrate you 
when I make public your antecedents, and 
show how you have persecuted that poor 
child to her death.” 

A look came into his face that chilled her, 
and seemed to assure her of fhe fruitlessness 
of all such struggling, even before be spoke. 

“And do you think anyone will listen to 
your accusations unsupported by any proof, 
or, at best, the mere testimony of a dis- 
reputable acquaintance you picked up in @ 
bazaar?” he asked, insultingly. 

“Oh, I have more sgine you than that! 
. For a very long time I have suspected that 

ou are the man who ruined my father. I 

eard your voice once as you were leaving 
the house in Park Lane, and recdgnised it 
again soon after I met you here. Only this 
mail my. father sent me the likeness of Mr, 
Collett, whiich is also a faithful portrait of 
yourself.” 

“Where is it?” quickly. 

“Mr. Sherston has it at present, but I 
mean to ask him for it, and I will never rest 
till I have proved these things against you.” 

The angry glance she cast at him he re- 
ino apa such venom that she drew back 


is wicked, near-set eyes gleamed with 
jee, and as his thin lips curled back from 
his teeth she was reminded of nothing so 


much as a snake—a cobra—whose poisonous, 


bee oa Fo egpane: y destruction. 
ou wi ht against me at your peril!” 
he hissed ont. “If it once comes to war be- 


| never! It.may be possible to save her now; 


would hate you all the more because I loved 
you once!” — 

“Do you think you can frighten me like } 
that?’ she asked, scornfully. “I would do 
what I thought right, even if in so domg 1 
courted the most cruel death. For Wini- 
fred’s sake I would know no fear, deal- no 
mercy!” 

“Jt would scarcely be the best way of 
roving your loye for Winifred by ruining 
ee husband!” 

He spoke cautiously, as though trying to 
feel his way, anxious to know what he had 


what power she possessed to thwart his plans. 
: "yeh ; 
He kept his eyes fixed on the ground as she 
answered— 
“You will never maryy her, Mr. Johnson— 


but if you will not release her she will release 
herself! She will never live to be your wife, 
and if she dies I will avenge her, I swear!” 
(To be continued next week.) 
(This story commenced in No. 2076. Bach 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 


agents.) 
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HOW TO STUDY. 

Nobody can be sure of having imbibed 
clear ideas on a subject, unless he has tried 
to put them down on a piece of paper in in- 
dependent words of his own. It is an ex- 
cellent plan, too, when you have read a good 
book, to sit down and write a short abstract 
of what you can remember of it. It is almost 
always worth while to read a thing twice over, 
to.make sure that nothing has been missed 
or dropped on the way, or wrongly conceived 
or interpreted. And, if the subject be serious 
it is often well to let an interval elapse. Ideas, 
relations, statements of facts, are not to be 
taken by storm. We have to steep them in 
the mind, in the hope of thus extracting their 
inmost essence and significance. If one lets 
an.interval pass, and then returns, it is sur- 
prising how clear and ripe that has become 
which, when we left it, seemed crude, obscure, 
full of perplexity, 











A MARITAL LAMENT 
That I lingered at the office I have reason to 


regret, ° 
For I’ve had the kind of welcome that I do not 
like to get; 
* Not a word, of course, unpleasant, 
But a feeling ever present, 
That my path to-night with troubles is most 
seriously beset. 


Though I had w« smile of greeting, I am dining 
all alone, 
And I know that for my thoughtlessness she’s 
making me atone. 
I perceive I'm out of favour, 
For the coffee’s lost its flavour, 
And the steak that looked so tempting now is 
colder than a stone. 


But I dare not make a murmur—or, at least, 
Td rather not ; 
I prefer the cold potatoes that are falling to 
my lot, 
For a dinner cold is better 
Than a grow! that may unfetter 
remarks as to my absence when it all was 
piping hot. 








Oxe or rae Latest Fans.—Some lovers, 
not satisfied with the ring as an outward and 
visible sign of their eternal love, are now ex- 
changing eyes—not their‘own eyes, of course, 
but very good: imitations of them. The en- 
gagement eye is framed in gold and painted on 
ivory, and is set round about with precious 
stones. It must be an exact reproduction of 
the -human and individual window, - not en- 
larged or beautified, but painted as it is. Every 
model must give his or her artist at least three 
sittings before the right shade and the perfect 
expression can be transferred to the little ivory 


to fear, how far her enmity would go, and | 
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What Constipation May 
Cause 


A YOUNG LADY'S ESCAPE FRroy 
DEATH 


Constipation, if neglected, often leads 
stoppage of the bowels. Chas Forde’s Bik 
Beans cure constipation by  stimulat ng the 
liver to natural action, and in this way they 
saved Miss Ettie Palmer, of Back 253 Grea 
Colmore Stpeet, Birmingham, from a ‘serion 
operation in the Queen's Hospital, and pro 
bubly from death. ’ 

Miss Palmer says:—‘In’ my case, cong 
pation and digestive disorders Jed to & sto 
page of the bowels. I could not take nour 


rsh 


ment, and consequently grew too feeb) 

. , J U Obie to 
work. _ Having ‘odoin to my bed, I got weake; 
and weaker. It was not thought I should 


live. Indeed, the clergyman of the perish 
came to Bey at my bedside, so near death 
was I, ‘The doctor called in a physician 
and it was said my only hope of life lay ig 
an operation which might or might not be 
successful. I was taken to the Queen’s Ho: 
pital, and prepared for operation, but at the 
ast moment my parents sfopped all the pr 
ceedings and had me taken back home, This 
was in consequence of what they had hear 
about the power of Bile Beans, and I was 
started upon @ course immediately. From the 
first I improved, and in a few days my bowdls 
were acting normally. I gradually oo 
stronger, and in a short time was back a 
work, Since then I have worked for twelve 
months, and have never had a trace of my old 
complaint. That speaks eloquently for tle 
permanence of Bile Bean cures. Was % 
weak at the time I was taken to hospits! 
for the operation that I believe I should never 
have lived through it.” 

The above sensational facts coming to the 
ears of a representative of a popular news- 
paper he at once investigated them. fe 
ound that, interesti as were the details 
given, there was no ‘doubt as to their acex- 
azacy. Indeed, he discovered that the whole 
details had been embodied in a declaration, 
and sworn to before Mr. J. Seymour Price, s 
Birmingham Commissioner for Oaths. 
can be_no doubt that this meident forms one 
of the most striking proofs obtainable of the 
value of this great vegetable specific. Bile 
Beans cure constipation, liver ailments, head- 
ache, indigestion, female ailments, and ir 
regularities, ~pimyples, and skin ernptions. 
Obtainable from medicine vendors at ove 
and three-halfpence or two and ninepence per 
box. Avoid substitutes, 








QUEER CHINAMEN 

His left hand is the place of honour. 

He carries a pig instead of driving him. 

He whitens instead of blackens his shoes. 

Ilis favourite present to a parent is a coffin. 

He says sixths-four instead of four-sixthe. 

He keeps out of step in walking with others. 

He shakes his own hands instead of Ins 
friend’s, 

He puts on his hat in salutation whea he 
takes it off. 

He rides with his heels instead of his toes 
in the stirrups. : 

He deems it polite to ask a casual callers 
age and income. : 

His long naile are not a sign of dirtiness bat 
respectability. ; 

His visiting card is eight and sometimes 
thirty inches long. 

He often throws away the fruit of ihe meien 
and eats the seed. 


His merite often bring a title not to himeelf 


but to his ancestors. 


His women-folk are often seen in trouser 


accompanied by men in gowns. 


A Chinaman’s given name comes after not 


before “his honoured family name.’ 


His compass points south and he speaks of 


west-north instead of north-west. 


He does not consider it clumsy, bat courte 








tween us, I will crush you without pity! I 
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ous, to take both hands to offer a cup of teh. 
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Gleanings 


TeereoNss BOR Divens.—Several up-to- 
date divers’ suits are being experimented with. 
They have @ telephone attachment, so that the 
gipmergod peTvom can converse with bis aids at 
tg surface. The telephone is stated to have 
» far proved itself to be trustworthy, and a 
yet improvement om the rope system of 
signalling 

How to Tews Evercrrens.—White pine: 
Five needles in a bundle; ‘scales of cone 
pickemed at the top. Scotch pine: Two 
pluish-green, short needles in a bundle. Aus- 
trian pine: Two long, dark green needles in a 
hondie. Fir: Erect cone; flat, spreading 
needles scattered singly. Norway spruce: 
large, banging cones; scattered needles point 

* all ways. emlock: Smali hanging cones ; 
fat spray. Larch: Many needles an a cluster ; 
full off each year; erect cones. ed cedar: 
Bluish berries; sharp prickly spray. 

[xoonstsTENT Man.—He tells funny stories 
shout how &@ woman drives-a horse, and steers 
his automobile up a telegraph pole. He is 
above adding postscripte to his letters, but he 
ues thé long-distance telephone to explain 
what he omitted in his business communication. 
He can explain the wireless telegraphy system 
to bis wife, but he cannot understand her 
description of a new bonnet. He loves to tell 
af the eplendid exercise of sawing wood, but he 
is willing to pay another man to enjoy the 
exercise. He writes cards to the papers against 
problem plays, and swears at the ticket window 
if he cannot get.» front seat when the ballet 
comes to town. He doesn’t go to church on 
Sunday because he wants to read the paper, 
but through the week he is satistied to glance 
at the headlines on his way down town. 

Distisep Pusuicity, sut——“ Young man,” 
th rising statesman said the reporter, 
“newspaper notoriety is exceedingly distaste- 
ful to me, but since you have asked me to give 
you come of the particulars of the leading 
events of my life I will comply. I do so, how- 
ever, with great reluctance.” Here he took a 
typewritten sheet from. a drawer in his desk 
and handed it to the reporter. “I suppose, of 
course,” he added, “you will want thy portrait, 
and, although I dishke anything that savours 
of undue publicity, Lcan do no less than comply 
with your wish.” Here he took a large photo- 
graph from a pile in another drawer and gave 

_ tt to the reporter. “ Anecdotal matter con- 
cerning myself,” he added, “you will find in 
this printed leaflet, as well as particulars of 
my hobbies and tastes., When this appears in 
print you may send me 250 copies of the paper.” 

A Forcrste ReminpdeR.—An official visi- 
tor to an asylum was. surprised in the course 
of his inspection to find among the inmates a 
gentlemin who complained that he was un- 
lawfully confined there by his relatives, who 
wanted his money, ‘The official took him aside 
and heard him 5 HF his case vtry lucidly and 
seasibly before him. The man seemed to be 
so remarkably clear-headed that the commis-. 
sioner made notes of the case and promised 
that he should not be long detained. fie spent 
‘ome hours in making an inspection of the 
institution, after which he again saw the un- 
fortunate gentleman and expressed the deepest 

_ tympathy with him, confined there sane 
among the mad. “ But do not fear,” he added, 
your case will be gone into at once, and your 
discharge will be speed . There is no doubt 
about your sanity.’ “Thank you! <A thou- 
fand times thank you!” said the gentleman. 
you are 


- “You will never regret the trou 
taking!” They walked to the gate together, 


chatting’ as they went, and shook 8 Cor 
dially at parting. The commissioner was pass- 
img through the gate, when he was violentl 
_ Kicked from behind and prostrated in the as 
He rose with difficulty, and, supporting him- 
ult by the gate, _ “What—what was 
that for?” “That,” said the gentleman, now 
ipuning through the bars, “that’s lest you 





A Borreerty Faru.—Near Scarborough a 
farm exists for rearing moths and butterilies. 
Half an acre of land has been planted with 
trees and shrubs for the purpose. In their 
season the stock of caterpillars is twenty 
thousand. From thirty to forty thousand pre- | 
served insects are k im reserve, so that 
butterflies and moths can be supplied irrespec- 
tive of the time of year. 


Japanese Customs.—A writer, describing 
scenes on Japanese railways, says when a 
native lady enters the carriage she slips her 
feet from her tiny shoes, stands upon the seat, 
and then sits demurely with her feet doubled 
beneath her. A moment later she lights a 
cigarette, or her little pipe, which holds just 
tobacco enough to produce two good whiffs of 
smoke, Ail Japanese people sit with their feet 
upon the seat-of the car, and not as Europeans 
do. When the ticket collector—attired in a 
blue uniform-—enters the carriage he removes 
his cap, and twice bows politely. He repeats 
the bow as he comes to each passenger to col- 
lect the tickets from them. 

Lonc-Rerexrsa Poprs.—Leo XIII. has 
just celebrated his Papal Jubilee, having held 
the office for more than a quarter of a century. 
Only two Popes have reigned so long, namely, 
St. Peter, the first Pope, and Pius IX., the 
immediate predecessor of Leo XIII. It was 
Pius IX. who destroyed the tradition that 





‘no Pope would continue in the office so long 


«8s St. Peter—iwenty-five years. Pius TX. 
was Pope for thirty-two years. Besides Pius 
1X, and the present Holy Father, the follow- 
ing have filled the pontificial chair for the | 
longest riods Pius VI., 24 years; | 
Adrian I1., 24 years; Pius VII., 23 years; 
St. Sylvester I., 23 years; Alexander III, 
22 years; Clement IX., 21 years. | 

Innaten Torover a Tuse.—So many old- | 
ipés made of clay, wood and metal have been | 
ound in England, Ireland, Germany, Swit- | 
zertand and France that archeologists are in- | 
clined to think the ancients may have smoked. 
The belief receives some colour from passages | 
in ancient authors. Herodotus remarks that | 
the inhabitants of the Aroxes Islands, sup- 
posed to be the modern Volga, “were wont 
to throw piles of fruit on a fire and then to 
inhale the vapour, with the result that they 
became as drunk as ever the Greeks became 
after drinking wine, and the more fruit they 
threw on the fire the more drunk they be- 
came.” Pomponius Mela talks in a similar 
strain of certain Thracian tribes. Pliny asserts 
that the vap of plants was used to cure 
diseases, and says that in some instances it 
was even inhaled through a tube. 


Treatment THroves tHE Eres.—the 
sweeter the rose is the better, for the frag- 
rance of this flower is of such peculiar delicacy 
that it neither cloys upon the nostrils nor palls 
upon the Kenses. Other flowers with heavy 
scent make one languid, But ‘the rose is in- 
vigorating } and it is known now that the con- 
centrated Tose-—that is, the natural smell as 
obtained from roses in great quantities-—will 
certainly act upon the person as though he or 
she had been fanned by a breeze. The rose 
curist asserts that if the scent is inhaled directly 
from. the very heart of the flower it is more 
beneficia}. to the patient than though it were 
inhaled at a long distance through an essence 
or an extract. Sleep on a pillow of roses, and 
when you wake up your headache will be cured. 
The best rose is the garden rose, as it retains 
its red rose scent without having lost anything 
by being cultivated. One of the rose treat- 
ments is through the eyes for the nervous man 
or woman—people who cannot see suffering, 
uncleanliness or disorder. An unhappy com- 
bination of colours will frequently affect the 
nerves and produce a headache. When people 
are as sensitive as this they can be cured by the 
colour treatment, and this colour cure is now 
actively in operation in many places. When 
ewe’ yee severe nervous strain it is a good 

@ rose and hold it to the nostrils ; 





pon Y 
he deeply of the scent. 


“oer 
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BasgLess Frans.—-Many intelligent persons, | 7 


are deterred from swallowing the seeds of 
berries, grapes, and other fruits lest the lodg: 
ment of these small bits of indigestibleness 
may induce that dreadful accident appendicitis, 
This fear is utterly baseless since the healthy 
appendix is protected by a valuvular arrange- 
ment which prevents even the smallest seeds 
from entering it. It is only after inflammation 
has already destroyed ‘its normal protection 
that any foreign substance can gain access to 
it. To feel compelled to eschew all seedy ber- 
ries and fruits is to seriously curtail one’s die- 
tary, and it is entirely unnecessary. In fact, 
the free and constant use of ripe berries and 
fruits of all kinds is one of the best preven- 
tives of this dangerous disease. 


How Licurxine K1t1s.—The camse of death 
y lightning is the sudden absorption of the 
electric ourrent. When a thundercloud’ which 
is highly charged with positive electricit 
hangs over a certain place, the earth bensadls 
it becomes abnormally charged with the nega- 
tive electric current, and a man, animal or 
other object standing or lying directly beneath 
also akes of the last-mentioned influence, 
If, while the man, animal or other object is in 
this condition, a discharge takes place from 
the cloud above the restoration of the equili- 
brium will be sudden and violent, or, in 
language that we can all understand, the nega- 
tive current from the earth will rush up to 
join the positive cloud current, and in passing 
through the object which separates the two 
currents, if it be an animate thing, will dosed 
with such force as to almost invariably produce 
instant death. According to this hypothesis 
@ person is really “struck” by the ground 
current, and not by the forked fury from above 
at all. 


Taxine tHe Serait ovr or PLANCHETTE.— 
Professor Ray Lankester has taken the feet 
from planchette in an article, in which he says 
that about fifty years ago “ table-burning” 
was fashionable in London. Faraday took two 
stiff pieces of millboard of the size and shape 
of an octavo volume; he placed two glass 
rollers (cut rods) between the boards, and en- 
circled the pair of boards fhus separated by 
the glass rollers with two elastic bands so as 
to give a light pressure and keep everything 
mobile but in place. When the Repentine of 
each of the table-turning operators were 
allowed to rest on the ecard the upper 
one after a little time would slip for- 
ward on the glass-rollers, showing that though 
the table-tammer was unconscious of it he had 
exercised a certain pressure. And as tho 
mobile upper cards or boards received the 
pressure and moved, no movement was com- 
municated te the table. The previously mys- 
terious motor power of taile-taintar waa 
arrested and its-true nature shown, 


Taar Morse Copr.—A story about a party 
of telegraph operators of the gentler sex and 
a man who was the possessor of a very red 
nose is worth repeating. This man was am in- 
spector for an American railroad company, and 
his duty wae to travel from place to place and 
see that everything went well with the signal 
aystem, and, of course, he was thoroughly con- 
versant with the entire business. One day 
while on a trip to a remote station he was 
compelled to wait an hour at a place where he 
had to change to another train. He thought 
it a good opportunity to get some dinner, and, 
going to a restaurant in the town, was given 
a seat:at a table with a party of young ladies. 
On seating himself at the table one of the 
girls placed her knife between the tines of her 
fork and ticked off: “Girls, get on to the old 
fellow with the red head-light!” Of course, 
the “old fellow” with the “red headlight” 
understood the message as well as any of them, 
but he gave no sign until he felt that all eyes 
were centred on his nose, when, without look- 
ing up; ‘he calmly took his knife and fork and 
ticked off: “ Are you all on to him, girls?” He 
was soon in the sole possession of the place, 
for the girls did not stop for dessert. 
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. “Helpful Talks 


, BY THE RDITOR. 


‘The Bditov is pleased to hear from his 
reaters‘at any time. 


‘AU letters: must give the name and address 
af preg Ee hot for publication’ ut as a 


guarantee of good faith 


‘Baconve.-Common red. wine is galled “ vin 
ordinaire in France. ‘ 


Jnzeeei.—Mauch o: the sulphur in general | 


ase comes from Sicily. 

_ > Patru.—The winter in Vancouver is as 4 rule 
‘Open and comparatively mild. 4 

_ CLAgDE.—-The uniform stamp of one penny 
on, receipts. was enacted in August, 1855. 

PR. D.=+The Elementary’ Education Act, 
wiiich “created school boards was passed in 
1870. 

_Miserante Awniz.—A person under twenty- 
oné years of age cannot he sued for breach of 
promise. 

Ove on Disrress.—It the carrier undertook 
to deliver’ the dog safely he would be re- 
sponsible. , 
** PRetry Maw.-—-To ctre prickly heat, mix a 
‘datgé portion of wheat bran with either cold: or 
Toke-warm ‘water, and use it as a bath twice or 
“tltice a day. 

_ Osx Wao Wants to Know.—Ballion ie. pro- 
iperly uncoined gold and silver in the mass, but, 
the word 1s sometimes also used to denete gold 
and silver coin. 

_. Puzegeo, One.---Rain-takee up from the air 
*ae? it-falis .a.little.carbonie acid and ammonia, 


cand af is-this, it is eaid, which makes it better | 


for-plents than pump water. 


Re Vitvs.—Vitus was a Sicilian martyred 
by Diotletian, ‘aip. 303-313. He was mado 
ohe’ of ‘the fourteen “helpers in need” in the 
‘Roman Catholic‘calendar and canonised: Per- 
Sons‘siffeting’ from nervous’ diseases prayed to 
“hiny, "and “St: Vitus’s dance was originally a 
‘procession of menand “women jumping along 
‘thé rod dé" to “his chapels. 
Y CHRISTING,-You' Can renovate those little 
ibision veils when they have lost their erisp- 
ness by dipping them in weak mucilage and 
‘water, and stretching and pinning them to 
‘dry in“the way lace curtains are done, Of 
Course, ‘the’ veils are so cheap and so much 
‘nore ‘apt to tear than to get limp, that one 
“would never want to do this in town. 

GakNET.-Garnets. were called by the 
ancients carbuncles; and when cut round and 
flat, like a drop of tallow, they are still 
called by the same “‘hame. The dark, red 
garnet is something like the ruby; but there 
are also black, brown, Pe and yellow 
” coe a The most prized dre the red and 
‘black. The best’ come from Oeylon, Pegu, 
‘and Gréenland.” 
_~ Usonamopox.—-Rapid strides “are _ being 
mad¢ im funeral reform, and the vulgar habit 
of. wearing.“ deep” mourning is undoubtedly 
on the decrease. Whether we shall ever 
arrive at a stage when outward and visible 
signs, of mourning are altogether dispensed 
_with is more than doubtful, but we are un- 
questionably Iéarning to have the courage of 
‘our dpinions.in these matters. 

Mareuenrtk..-Lhe four kings in . playing 
‘cards. were, originally David, Aléxander, 
Cmsar, and Charlemagne, representing , the 
fonr great monarchies; while. the queens were 
Argi Esther,» Judith, and Pallas, typical 
ot birth; piety, fortitude, and wisdom, Argine 
-beitig. an janagram of Regina, The knaveg 
}wets either knights: or servants to knights, 
But’ seis 4: ancomiain, theme h er former 
\ Semyecturc' isthe, more probable, from the 
.. fact that'on ¢ards of an early date appear the 
Hames. of knights; ° 
a ~*~ > 
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Dotiy.—You have no right to remove the 
tatf laid down by you during your tenaney. 


L. T.—Get some bran, wet it, and when it is 
almost dry, rub your sampler with it until the 
dirt disappears. 

Onze ty Trovatx.—The rent cannot be re- 
covered in:the police-court. The landlord must 
go to the covnty-court. 

Dopvo.—My advice is that as soon 4% 4 
mc ney-lender demands a fee for expenses or in- 
quiries he should be dropped. He does nob 
mean honest business. [f he did, the interest 
he,charges would cover all expenses. 

Nep.--Do you mean is there a special food 
for goldfish? Yea, finely-minced raw beef or 
fish dropped into the water occasionally, mere 
crumbs of either; a féw crumbs of sponge 


| bisenit may be given occasionally 


HIGHLANDER.—You are rather under stm 
dard height, thougt over chest measurem2"t. 
ndicating.a vigorous constitution, but I cammot 
say where you are likely to succeed in your 
application. It will have to be @ try all 
round. 

PrerriexeD.—-I cannot that you ‘have 
much te complain of. You de~not appearto 
have been very shabbily treated, and you are 
both morally and legally bound w pay the 
debt. The Statute of Limitations does wot 
apply in gach a case 


Jacko.—It would be altogether against the 
spirit of the King’s Regulations for anyone not 


5e¢ 


in. the King’s service to wear a military uni- 


form or bear military rank. If the attention 
of the War Office is drawn to the matter it will 
very soon he rectified. 

* Nor Qurrs Surz.--Gwans are never other- 
wise designated than as male and female, 
although it would.be quite proper to. speak of 
them.as cock hen; the young aro eygnets, 
from the. Latin name of the natural order to 
which the swan: belongs. 





Terrsiquore.—A’ dancing mas : 
giving dancing lessons in his own pol. 
uot need a licence. A licence is Teqitired f : 
any house, room, garden, or other place “ as 
or used for public dancing, singing, music 5, 
public entertainment of a like kind.” The 
authority, is the Public Health Acts Amend 
ment Act. 7" 

Brisvon.—The British loss in the 
Turkish (better known as Crimean) Way wa 
about 3,500 killed or died of wounds 4.244 
died of cholera, of other diseases 16,000 mep 
total, 24,000 killed or died; 2.873 disabled 
The war added £41,031,000 to the National 
Debt. The Fretich lost about 63,000 men 
Russia about half a million. ‘ 


Axxiovs Gorrre:—To- take grease out of 
white marble, apply a little pile of whiti 
or fuller’s earth saturated with benzine, ay 
allow it to stand some time. Or apply 4 
mixture of two parts washing soda, one part 
yumice stone, and one part chalk, all fa 
Rnely powdered and made into a paste with 
water ; rub well over the marble, and finally 
wash off with soap and water. 


Is a Fix.—Let the girl write at once, stai. 
ing that on reconsideration of the matter shy 
finds she really does not require the book. 
and cannot pay for it.. The publishers wif} 
therefore oblige her by cancelling the order 
their canvasser badgered her into signing 
against. her conviction. ‘That is enough; but 
she must resolutely refuse to aecept delivery 
and need not heed threats addressed to her 


Int¥.—Do not attempt to clean your plush 
If it is a good one, give it.to a cleaner. The 
way it is done.is by rubbing it with a pict 
of plush just damped, then; when the dit is 
removed, facing up the pile again by patie 
the plash so as to let a little steam throug 
it from the back, or laying a bit of damp 
cloth upon the back and putting a hot iron on 
that while @ person holds the plush fae 
downwards. 
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Keep the Biood Pure 


FRAZER'S 





strength. 


By Ti 


1X WOU TAKE 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
Your blood is made rich and full of. vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


FRAZER’S TABLETS. 


TABLETS 








THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. © 





PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. - 








Frazer's Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale, green boxes, 
with the words FRAZER’S TABLETS in COLD LETTE?S on the ua, 


Price 1s, 14d. per box, or post free'zs. 3d. from 


FRAZER’S TABLETS, LTD, 


95, Farringdon Street, Loncon, E.C. .) 
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Serr-ov2.--Debta contracted 
be recovered on his coming of age. 

soritxs.— The waterproof coat which has 
foned cannot be softened again. It is 

pfurther use. 

jostrot.—A cheque is not a legal tender, 

gereditor is not obliged to take a cheque 

gment of the debt. 

The length of the mean solar day is 

ity-four hours, and of the mean sidereal day 

¢twenty-three house fifty-six minutes four 


jas.—Theve ate quite a number of State 
ial Railways. in “India, each having a 
§ London office. You will] find the com- 

44 list in Whitaker’s Alinanack. 


forsx.—A cold bath every morning is good | 


serving the bedy in health and vigour ; 
fsome people cannot stand the shock, and 
ggeh it is injurious, It is in the brisk rub- 
ugiter the bath that the chief good lies, 
psets up o healthy action in the skin. 


Uxecentarsty.—A “parent is at liberty to 


mdhis child to @ private school. If the 
tool Board is dissatisfied with the quality 


‘ithe teaching at that school; the parent 


’ 
4 


de summoned under the Fducation Act, 
4; would be<for the magistrate to decide 


the child: was or ‘was not under efficient | 
asttaction. 


If not, the parent would be at 
y to chooseanother’ private school under 
r conditions, 


movs TO Kyow.—1, Any acknowledg- 
ofa Jebt,-and ® new promise to pay 
mde either within the périod.or after- 


are if in. bien. as, for, instance, in’ a 
5 


it“ Sapersea thea aes go 
plime of t nent,;and makes it ¢: 
5 2 


im for the } Yee from the 


» hie 
Promise. 


Mit good again, as inthe case of a new’ pro- 
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Bos’s Swerrugart.—A deduction has always 
been made from the soldier's pay for meat and 
bread. 

E. Crisrry.—Anent means about, concern- 
ing; also, over, against, opposite to. The 
word is Scotch. 

Dovearrut Onz.-—The “Ei” in Fiffe) is pro 
nounced like “I” in German; but the French 
pronounce the name as if spe‘t “ Afel).” 

Ayxtovs Motner.—Let the lad, if he is a 
stout fellow, engage as an ordinary seaman. 
His outfit will cost between £8 and £9. Of 
course, he is not too old to be apprenticed, if 
that is preferred. 

Worrrep Anniz.—I very much regret to 


| say I do not think there is any means of pre 


payinent makes*<a | 


o-Engraving Co. 
3 - “i oe 3 (FE 8. PERRY). 7 2 
38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.: 








venting the hairs from coming out of your 
goat-skin rug (which cannot have been pro- 
perly preserved) or of eradicating the insects 
trom your furniture. If I am to understand 
that there are moths under the cloth thé only 
cure for that is to take off the cloth and renew 
the stuffing. 


Curtosity.—-The bandmaster and bandsmen” 
of a regimental band are on the regimenta 
strength, and draw daily pay. To attract 
competent men it is necessary, however, for 
the officers to form a band fund, out of which. 
the bandmaster and men are paid a consider- 
able addition to their nominal my. Receipts 
from engagements to play in public go to the 
band fund, after payment of expenses. 
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Douxce.-—Santiago is the . capital of Ohili ; 
Valparaiso is the chief spaport 

Donas.--It is proper for a gentleman to offer 
his arm to any lady whom he thay bo escort- 
ing at night, and also 1a give her the wall 

Mouiiy.—The. jacket can be renewed only by 
being sent to the dyer to ibe dipped. Any 
cobbling process would ia all probability resul 
in making the “ greenness,” more apparent. 

Satty,—-The last date at. which bread wa: 
at a shilling. the quartern loaf was in 1814. 
It was lijd. in November, 1846, and May, 
1847. Since then 10jd.° has been the highest 
price. 

Carnoric.--The Greek Catholic and Syrian 
Catholic Churches acknowledge the Pope 
though they are said in some particulers t 
approach more nearly to the Greek than tbe 
Roman. Church, 

Srouprovs.—Some persons: three and four 
times twenty years of age ‘have taught them- 
relves Gréek and Latin and other languages; 
but for every one.of that kind there are hun 
dreds who cannot master any language, even 
with all the assistance a teacher can give. 








Tur Lonpon Reaper is sont to’ any pari of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly 
or Quarterly, One Shiliing and Bightpence. 

*.* Att Lerrers TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
THe Eprror oF tar Lowpon Rian, 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, London; B.0, 

*,* We cannot undertake to: return: rejerted 
mannecripts, 








THE “MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


PPS’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





[that quickly fire, cannot’ bear 
bright light, and both look and 
feel sore, arectred by SINGLE- 
TON’S EYE OINTMENT. ‘This mar- 
vellousremedy has 300 years’ reputation 
and is sold by all chemists and/stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2s. each. If kept 
by you it will not lose itshealing virtues. 
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Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
* Photo-Provess Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Illustration. 
| - Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


Send to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Rd., London, for the little book “ How to 
Preserve the Fyesight.” ~This should be 
seen by all whosuffer from any eye trouble, 
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£4 


"| For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 


i and’ Specimens on Application. 
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ations In “THE LONDON READER” are 
“reproduced by the Company..  - 
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Sn RR apt age, ec dia pene eben ten et sedate eta tance 
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